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CHAPTEB IT 

FBOM CX)NBTikNTLHB TO OHARLBHAflyB. 

HATlKa m the laat chapter giren a brief, but I trust not 
altogether mdistmct, account of the cauBee that ensured the 
tnumph of Chnstiamtj m Borne, and of the character of the 
opposition it OYercame, I proceed to examine the nature of 
the moral ideal the new religion introduced, and also the 
methods by which it attempted to realise it And at Idle 
Tory outset of this enquiry it is neceesary to guard against a 
serious error It is common with many persons to establish 
A comparison between Chnstiamty and Paganism, by placing 
the teaching of the Chnstiaus in juxtaposition with corre- 
sponding passages from the wntuigs of Marcus Aurelius or 
Seneca, and to^'egard the snpenonty of the Christian over 
the philosophical teaching as a complete measniu of the moral 
adTauce that was effected by Chnstiamty But a moment’s 
reflection is sufficient to display the iqjustioe of such a con- 
clusion. The ethics o^Pagamsm were part of a philosqihy.* 
"Die ethics of Ohtistianity were part of a religion The first 
were the speoulations o^a few highly cnltiTated uidiYiduals 
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and naidier bad nor could hare had onj direct influanoe upon 
the miaBes of mankiud The second were mdiaBolnbly oon- 
nected with the worship, hopes, and fears of a vast rebgiouB 
STstem, that acts at least as powerfully on the most ignosant 
as on the most educated The chief objects of Fagan rebgionB 
were to foretell the future, to explain the umreree, to avert 
calamity, to obtain the assistance of the gods They oontained 
no instruments of moral teaching analogous to our institataon 
of preaching, or to the moral preparation for the reception of 
the sacrament, or to confession, or to the reading of the Bible, 
or to religious education, or to united prayer for qmitnal 
benefits To make men virtuous was no more the ftmction 
of the pnest than of the physician On the other hand, thi 
philosophic expoeitiona of duty were wholly unconnected 
with the religious ceremonies of the temple To amalgamate 
these two spheres, to mcorporate moral culture with religion, 
and thus to enhst m behalf of the former that desire to enter, 
by means of ceremonial obaervanoes, mto direct communication 
with Heaven, which expenonoe has shown to be one of the 
most univeisal and powerful passions of mankind, was among 
the most important achievements of Ohnstianity Bomethmg 
had, no doubt, been already attempted m this direction 
Philosophy, m the hands of the rhetoncians, had become 
more popular The f^hagoreons enjoined rebgious cme- 
moniee for the purpose of purifying the mind, and expiatory 
ntss were common, especially in the Oriental religions But 
it was the diatmguishmg characteristic of Ohnstiamty that 
its moral mfluenoe was not indirect, casual, remote, or spas- 
modic Unlike aU Fagan religions, it made jporal teaching a 
mam function of its clergy, moral discipline the leading object 
of its services, moral dispositions the neoesaary oondition of 
the due performance of its ntes By the pulpit, by its oere- 
momes, by all the agendes of power it posseased, it laboured 
systematically and persevenngly for the reg jneration of man- 
kind Under its influenoe, doctrmbs concerning the nature 
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of Ood, the immortality of the soul, the duties of man, 
which the noblest mtellects of antiquity oould barely grasp, 
hare become the truisms of the village school, the proverbi 
of the cottage and of the alley 

But neither the beauty of its sacred writings, nor the 
perfection of its rehgious semcee, oould have achieved this 
great result without the introduction of new motives to 
virtue. Theee may be either intereeted or disinterested, and 
m botil spheres the mfluence of Chiistiiuuty was very great < 
In the first, it effected a complete revolution by ita teaching 
concerning the future world and concerning the nature of 
sm The doctrme of a future life was far too vague among 
the Pagana to exercise any powerful general influence, and 
among the plulosophers who clung to it most ardently it 
was regarded solely in the light of a consolation Chnstiamty 
made it a deterrent influence of the strongest kind. In 
addition to the doctrines of eternal sufienng, and the lost 
condition of the human race, the notion of a minute personal 
retribution must be regarded as profoundly ongmaJ That 
the commission of great crimes, or the omission of greai 
duties, may be expiated hereafter, was indeed an idea familiar 
to the Fagans, though it exercised little influence over thear 
hves, and seldom or never produced, even m the case of (he 
worst criminals, those scenee of deathbed repontanoe whioh 
are so conspicuous m Chrutiaa biographies But the Chns- 
tuin notion of the enormity of little sms, the belief that all the 
details of life will be scrutinised hereafter, that weaknesses 
of character and petty infoactions of duty, of which the 
historian and the biographer take no note, which have no 
perceptible influenoe upon somety, and which scarcely elicit a 
comment among mankind, may be made the grounds of 
etomal condemnation ^eyond the grave, was altogether un- 
known to the anciente, and, at a time when it poseessed all' 
the freshness of novelty, it was well fitted to transform the 
•haraoter The eye of ^ke Fagan philosopher was ever fixed 
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upon Tirtue, the eye. of the Chnetun teacher upon lin. ^e 
Gnt sought to amend men by extoUmg the beauty of holi- 
neae, the second by awakemng the sentiment of remorse 
Each method had its excellences and its defects Fhilost^hy 
was admirably fitted to dignify and ennoble, but altogether 
impotent to regenerate, mankind It did much to encourage 
virtue, but little or nothing to restrain vice A relisb or 
taste for virtue was formed and cultivated, which attracted 
many to its practice , but in this, as m the case of all our 
other higher tastes, a nature that was once thoroughly vitiated 
became altogether incapable of appreciating it, and the trans- 
formation of such a nature, which was contmually effected by 
Chnstiamty, was confessedly beyond the power of philosophy ' 
Experience has abundantly shown that men who are wholly 
insensible to the beauty and dignity of virtue, can be con- 
vulsed by the fear of judgment, can be even awakened to 
such a genuine remorse for sin as to reverse the current of 
their dispositiotis, detach them from the most mveteiate 
habits, and renew the whole tenor of their hvee 

But the habit of dilating chiefly on the darker side of human 
nature, while it has contributed much to the r^eneratmg 
efficacy of Christian teaching, has not been without ito disad- 
vantages Habitually measunng character by its aberrations, 
theologians, in their estimates of those strong and pasuonate 
natures in which great virtuee ore balanced by great failings, 
have usually fallen into a signal u^ustice, which is the more 
inexcusable, because in their own writings the Psalms of 
David are a conspicuous proof of what a noble, tender, and 
passionate nature could survive, even in an hdulteier and a 
murderei Partly, too, through this habit of operating 
through the sense of sin, and partly from a desire to show 
^ that man is in on abnoimal and didocated conditaon, they 

' Thsn it a rsmarkabls pasasge depraved, quoted by Ongaa m faw 
of Celtni, on the unpossibility of Bnnwh to him. 
reetoriDg a nature, onee thoroughly. 
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have oontinuaU^ propoimded distorted and degrading vievs 
of human nature, have repreaeuted it as altogatihar under the 
empire of evil, and have sometunes risen to such a height of 
esMivaganoe as to pronounce the very virtuee of the heathen 
to be of the nature of sm Bat nothing can be more oertam 
than that that which is ezceptumal and distmctive in human 
nature is not its nee, but its excellence It is not the sen- 
suality, cruelty, selfishness, pa^on, or envy, which are all 
displayed m equal or greater degrees m different departments 
of the animal world , it is that moral natnre which enables 
man apparently, alone of all created beings, to olassify his 
emotaons, to oppose the current of his desires, and to aspire 
after moral perfection Nor la it less certain that m civilised, 
and therefore developed man, the good greatly preponderates 
over the evil Benevolence is more common than cruelty , 
the si^t of suffering more readily produces pity than joy , 
gratitude, not mgratibude, is the normal result of a conferred 
benefit The sympathies of man naturally follow heroism 
and goodness, and vice itself is usually but an exaggeration 
or distortion of tendencies tliat are in their own nature per- 
fectly innocent 

But theee exaggerations of human depravity, which have 
attained their extreme hmits in some Protestant sects, do not 
appear in the Church of the first three centunes The sense 
of Bin was not yet accompamed by a denial of the goodness 
that exists in man. Chnstiamty was regarded rather as a 
redemption &om error than from sm,' and it is a significant 
fact that the epithet 'well desemiig,’ which the Fagans 
usually put upoh their tombs, was also the favourite inscrip- 
tion in the Christian catacombs The Pelagian controversy, 
the teachmg of 8t Augustme, and the progress of asceticism, 
gradually mtroduoed doctrine of the utter depravity of 


^ This II well shown bviPreseonit in h» Hut deft Trou premurt 
SlUet 
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man, which has proved m later tmies the fertale source of 
degrading superstition. 

In sustaining and defining the notion of sin, the early 
Ohurch employed the machinery of an elaborate legislation 
Constant communion witdi the Church was regarded as of the 
very highest importance Participation m the Sacrament 
was believed to be essential to eternal life At a very 
early period it was given to infants, and already m the 
time of St Cypnan wa find the piactice univeisal in the 
Ohurch, and pronounced by at least some of the Fathers to 
be ordinarily necessary to their salvation ‘ Among the adults 
it was customary to receive the Sacrament daily, m some 
churches four tmies a week * Even m the da) s of persecution 
the only part of their sei vice the Christians consented to omit 
was the half secular agape ’ The clergy had powci to accord 
or withhold access to the ceiemonies, end the leveience with 
which they were legarded was so great that they were able 
to dictate their own conditions of communion 

Fiom these ciroumstancee there very naturally arose a 
vast system of moral discipline It was always acknowledged 
that men could ojily rightly approach the satred table m 
certain moral dispositions, and it was very soon added that 
the commission of crimes should be expiated by a jienod of 
penance, before access to the communion was granted A 


* See A great deal of inf rni i 
tiOQ ou tbii subject lu limghame 
AnitquUtes of the Ckrtetian Church 
(Oxford 1853) toI v pp 370- 
878 It 18 curiouK that those yerj 
noisy contemporary diTJues who 
profess to resuscitate the man 
ners of the prinutire Church, and 
irho lay so much stress on the 
^minutest ceremonial observances, 
hare left unpractised what -was un 
doubtedly one of the most uni- 
yersal, and was believed to be one 


of the most important of the in 
stitutioQS of early Chnitianity 
BiDghnm shows that the adminis- 
tration of the Ii)^charist to infants 
continued in franco till the twelfth 
century 

* See Care’s Vrmxtme Chne- 
txamty, part i ch zi At first the 
Sacrament was usually received 
every day , butthis custom soon de- 
cline ID the Eastern Church, and 
at lask passed away in the West 
Plm X ■VT 
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mnlbtade of offences, of rety venous degreos of magnitude, 
such as prolonged abe^enoe from religions services, prenup- 
tial nnchastity, prostitution, aduitery, the adoption of the 
profession of gladiator or actor, idolatry, the betrayal of 
Chnsbana to persecutora, and paiderastia or unnatural love, 
▼ere specified, to each of which a definite spintual penalty 
was annexed The lowest penalty consisted of deprivation of 
the Eucharist for a few weeks More serious offenders were 
deprived of it for a year, or for ten years, or until the hour 
of death, while m soma cases the sentence amounted to the 
giuater excommunication, or the deprivation of the Eucharist 
for ever During the period of penance the pemtent was 
compelled to abstain from the mamage-bed, and from all 
other pleasures, and to spend his tune chiefly in religions 
exorcises Before he was readmitted to communion, he was 
accustomed pubhely, before the assembled Chnstaans, to 
appear clad in sackcloth, with ashes strewn upon his beswl, 
with his hair shaven off, and thus to throw himself at the 
feet of the minister, to confess aloud his sms, and to implore 
the favour of absolution The excoimnnmoated man was not 
only cut off for ever from the Christian rites , he was severed 
also from all intercourse with hiB former friends No Chns-t 
tian, on pam of being hims elf excommunicated, might eat 
with him or speak with him He must bvo bated and alone 
in this world, and be prepared for damnation m the next ' 

This system of legislation, resting upon religious terronsm, 
forms one of tlie most important parts of early ecclesiastical 
history, and a leadmg object of the Councils was to develop 
or modify it aA-lthough confosaion was not yet an habi- 
tual and universally obligatoiy rite, although it was only 

' The whole euliject of tlie pnated m the library of Anglo- 
peaitential dieaphne is arested Catholic Theology), and nleo in 
minutely in Maiehell’e Pimiewtud Bingham, vol vu Tortnllian gives 
Ihtnflttu (J the Chunk a graphic deacnption of the public 

(Oret pnbhihed in 1714, aaJ re- penancee, Dt Pudtmt v 13 
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axaoted in caaes of notonoiu sms, it u mamfest that 'wt have 
in thiH system, not potentially or in gorm, but m full da- 
Teloped actiTity, an ecclesiastical despotism of the most 
cmBhiiig order But although this recognition of the right 
of the clergy to withhold from man what was believed to 
be essential to their salvation, laid the foundation of the 
worst superstitious of Rome, it had, on the other hand, a very 
valuable moral effect Every system of law is a system of 
I education, for it fixes m the mmds of men cortam conceptions 
of right and wrong, and of the proportionate enormity of 
different crimes , and no legislation wsui enforced with more 
solemnity , or appealed more directly to the religious feelings, 
than the pemtential discipbne of the Church. More than, 
ucrhape, any other single agency, it coniiniied that conviction 
of the enormity of sin, and of the retribution that follows it, 
which was one of the two great levers by which Christianity 
acted upon mankind 

But if Chnstiamty was remarkable for its appeals to the 
selhsh or mtereetod side of our nature, it was far more re- 
markable for the empire it attained over disinterested entbu- 
Eiasin The Flatonist exhorted men to imitate God , tbs 
Stoic, to follow reason, the Chnstiau, to the leve of Christ 
The later Stoics had often united their notions of excellence 
m an ideal sage, and Epictetus had even urged his disciplee to 
set before them some man of surpassing excellence, and to 
tmagme him oontmually near them , but the utmost the 
Stoic ideal could become was a model for mutation, and the 
admiration it inspired could never deepen mto affcctioD It 
was reeerved for Christuuuty to present t« the world on 
ideal character, which through all the changes of eighteen 
oentunes has mspired the hearts of men with an impassioned 
love, has shown itself capable of acting on all agee, uationB, 
• temperaments, and conditions , has b^ not only the highest 
pattern of virtue but the strongest moentivS to its practice , 
and has exemsod so deep on inffuence that it may be truly 
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Bald ihat the aimple record of three short years of active life 
has done more to regenerate and to soften mankind than all 
the disquiBlUons of philosophars, and all the exhortations of 
moraliste. This has indeed been the weU-spnng of whatever 
IS best and purest m the Christian life Ami d all the hitw 
and failings, amid all the pneetcraft and persecution and 
fanatiinB m that have defaced the Church, it has preserved, in 
the character and example of its Founder, an enduring 
principle of regeneration Perfect love knows no rights It 
creates a botindlees, uncalcutating self-abnegation that trans- 
forms the character, and is the parent of every virtue Side 
by side with the terrorism and the snperstitionB of dogma- 
tism, there have evei existed in Christianity those who 
would echo the wish of St Theresa, that she could blot out 
both heaven and hell, to serve God for Himself alone ^ and 
the power of the love of Christ has been displayed alike m th« 
most heroic pages of Chnatian martyrdom, in the most 
pathetic pages of Chnstian resignation, m the tenderest pages 
of Chnatian chanty It was shown by the martyrs who 
sank beneath the fangs of wild beasts, cxtendmg to the last 
moment their arms in the form of the cross they loved , ' 
who ordered their chauis to be buned with them as the 
insignia of their warfaie , ’ who looked with joy upon their 
ghastly wounds, liocause they had been received for Christ , * 
who welcomed death as the bridegroom welcomee the bnde, 
because it would bring them near to Him. St Fehcitas was 
Boixed with the pangs of cliildbirth as she lay m prison 

1 JEuaebiua, if £ mi 7 to her in the form of a Christian 

St ChijaoetAn tells this of physician, and offered to dress her 
St Babylas See Tillemont, MMt wounds , but she refused, saymg 
pour sermr a fBut mcI tome ui that she wished for no physician 
p 403 but Christ St. Peter, in the name 

* In the prefhee to ^ very of that Celestial Physician, com- 
anoient Milanese missal it is said manded her wounds to close and 
of Bt Agatha tbatats she lay in her body became whole as belbra 
the prison cell, torn by the i|iBtra- (Tillemont, tome ill p 41C 
ments of torture, St Peter earns 
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Awaiting the hour of martjrdom, and aa her gnfferingg ex- 
torted from her a cry, one who stood hy said, ‘ If you now 
suffer 80 much, what will it be when yon are thrown to wild 
boost* 1 ’ ‘ What I now suffer,’ she answered, 'concerns my- 

self alone , but then another will suffer for me, for I will 
then suffer for Him ’ ' When St Melama had lost both her 
husband and her two sons, kneeling by the bed where the 
remams of those she loved were laid, the childless widow 
exclaimed, ‘ Lord, I shall serve Thee more humbly and 
readily for being eased of the weight Thou hast taken from 
me ’ ’ 

Christian virtue was described by St Augustme as ‘ the 
order of love ’ • Those who know how imperfectly tlie 
simple sense of duty can with most men resist the energy of 
the passions , who have observed how barren Mahommedau- 
ism has been in aU the higher and more tender virtues, 
because its noble morality and its pure theism have been 
united with no living example, who, above all, have traced 
through the historv of the Chnstnin Church the influence of 
the love of Christ, will be at no loss to eetunate the value of 
this purest and most distinctive soiireo of Christian enthu- 
siasm In one respect we can scarcely realise its effects upon 
the early Church The sense of the fluty of uatura' laws is 
now so deeply implanted m the minds of men, that no truly 
educated person, whatever may be bis religious opmions, 
seriously believes that all the more startlmg phenomena 
around him — storms, earthquakes, invasions, or famines — 
are results of isolated acts of supernatural power, and are 
mtended to affect some human interest But by the early 
Ghiistians all these things were directly traced to the Master 
they so dearly loved The result of this conviction was a 
state of feeling we can now barely understand A great poet, 


I See her acts in Kninnrt 

• St Jerome, Kp zxxix 

* ‘ Definltio hreviR et vera vu 


tatiB ordo eS- amons ' — De Oiv 
J)et, sv 22 
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ID ImM which are among the noblest m English literature, 
hoe spoken of one who had died as united to the all-pervad- 
ing soul of nature, the grandeur and the tenderness, the 
beauty and the passion of his being blending with the kindred 
elements of the universe, bis voice heaid in all its melodies, 
his spirit a presence to be felt and known, a part of the one 
plastic energy that jiermeatee and animates the globe Some- 
thing of this kmd, but of a far more vivid and real character, 
was the belief of the early Christian world The universe, 
bo them, was transfigured by love All its phenomena, all 
its catastrophes, were lead m a new light, were endued with 
a new significance, acquued a religious sanctity Christianity 
ofifered a deeper consolation than any pi ospect of endless life, 
or of millennial glories It taught the weaiy, the soirowing, 
and the louoly, to look up to htai tn and to say, ' Thou, 
God, carest for me ' 

It IS not Buipnsmg that a roligious system which made ' 
it a mam object to mculcate moral excellence, and which by 
its doctnne of future retribution, by its oiganisation, and by 
its cajiacity of pioducmg a dismtercsted entbusiasm, acquired 
an unexampled supremacy over the human mind, should 
have raised its disciples to a \eij high condition of sanctity 
Tlieie can, indeed, be little doubt that, foi nearly two himdred 
ycaiB after its establisbinent m Euiope, the Chnstian com 
munity exhibited a moral punty which, if it has been equalled, 
has never for any long jienod been surpassed Completely 
separated fiom the Koman world that was around them, 
abstaining alike from political life, from appeals to the tn- 
bnnals, and fiflm military oc-cupations , looking forward 
contmually to the immediate advent of their Master, and 
the destruction of the Empu-e m which they dwelt, and ani- 
mated by all the fervouj of a young religion, the Christians 
found within themselves a vkole oidei of ideas and feelings 
Biiifioiently powerful to giiard them from the ooutaminatioii 
of their age In their g( iiersl boanng towards society, and 
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in the nature and minuteness of their soruples, they prob- 
ably bore a greater resemblance to the Quakers than to any 
other existing sect ' . Some senons signs of moral decadence 
might, indeed, be detected cTen before the Deaan peneoution , 
and it was obvious that the triumph of the Church, by 
mtroducing numerous nominal Christians into its pale, by 
exposmg it to the temptations of wealth and prosperity, and 
by forcing it mto connection with secular politics, must have 
damped its zeal and impaued its purity, yet few persons, I 
think, who had contemplated Chnstiauity as it emsted in 
the first three ceuturios would have imagined it possible that 
It should completely supersede the Pagan worship around it, 
that its teachers should bend the mightiest monarchs to their 
will, and stamp their mflnenoe on every page of legislation, 
and direct the whole course of civilisation for a thousand 
years , and yet that the period in which they were so supreme 
should have been one of the most contemptible in history 

The leading features of that period may he shortly told 
Prom the death of Marcus Aurelius, about wlach time Ohns- 
tiamty assumed an important influence m the Koman world, 
the decadence of the Empire was rapid and almost unmter- 
rupted The flint Christian emperor transferred his capita) to 
a new city, uncontammated by the traditions and the glories 
of Paganism , and he there founded an Empire which derived 
all its ethics from Christian souroes, and which oontinued in 
existenoe for about eleven hundred years Of that Empire 

' Besides the obvious points of Tortullian {Be CoronA) about 
resemblance lu the conuuou, though Ohnetiana wearing laurel wreaths 
not universal, hehefthatChnetiine in the festivals, tiecanso laurel was 
should abetaiu from all wenpoos railed after Paphne, the lover of 
and from ail oaths, the whole Apollo, was much of the aame kind 
toachuig of the early Chnstians as that which led the Quakers to 
aboutme duty of simplicity, and refuse to speak of Tiieeday or Wed- 
tho wickedness of ornamonts in nosdajT lest they should recognise 
dreas(see especially the writings the gods Tnesco or Woden On the 
of Tertullian, Clemens Aloran- other hand, me ecclesiastical as- 
dnnna, and Cliiysoetom, on this pectrftmd the sacramoDtal doctnnes 
select), IS eice^ingly like that of the Church were the extreme 
of the Quakers, The scruple of opposites of Quakerism 
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it can onlj be sud that it represents one of the least noble 
forms that civilisation has yet assnmed. Though veiy cruel 
and very sensual, there have been tunes when cruelty as- 
sumed more ruthless, and sensuality more extravagant^ as- 
pects , but there has been no other enduring civilisation so 
destitute of all the elements of greatness The Byzantine Bm- 
pire was pre-eminently the age of treachery. Its vices were 
the vices of men who had ceased to be brave without learning 
to be virtuous Without patriotism, without the fruition or 
deeire of hberty, after the first paroxysms of religious agita- 
tion, without gemus or intellectual activity , slaves, and 
wilhiig slaves, in both their actions and their thoughts, im- 
meraed m sensuahty and m the most frivolous pleaeures, the 
people only emerged from their listlessness when some theo- 
logical Bubtilty , or some nvahy in the ohanot races, stimulated 
them into frantic nots. They exhibited all the externals of 
advanced cinlieabon They possessed knowledge , they bad 
continually before them the noble hterature of anoient Greece, 
instmot with the loftiest heroism , but that literature, which 
afterwards did so much to revivify Europe, could fire the 
degenerate Greeks with no spark or semblance of nobility. 
For long centuries the history of the Empire is a monotonous 
story of the intrigues of pnests, eunuchs, and women, of per- 
petual crimes and conspiracies encircling the throne ' After 
the conversion of Oonstantme there was no pnnoe m any 
section of the Boman Empire altogether so depraved, or at 
least so shameless, as Nero or Hehogabalus , but the Byzan* 
tine Empire can show none bearing the faintest resemblance 
to Antomne or 'Marcus Aurelius, while the nearest approzi- 


’ On B ealcnlf qne but 109 em- 
pereoTB byzantins qm r^gnirent 
Benls on en assocmtion, d’A/iadniB 
t Constantin Orogaz&B, 34 Beale- 
merit monniTent daifr lew lit im- 
pfriol et 6 4 1b gaerre ov par 
Bcoid«nt. Bn rqvBnrdiB on en 
t^pte 13 qni de gi4 on do force 


abdiqutreat. 13 qni finirent an 
convent oa en pnson, 3 qu’on fit 
perir de faim, 18 qni fnrent mntiUs 
on qni ewent lea jeox crev^i., 20 
qm fnrent empmeonn^s, ttonfilti, 
ttrangUe, poiguard^s, prtopitfB 
d'un* colonne ’ A Kamband, Sm, 
rfcBilBUzAfondM, Jan 1891, p IM. 
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mation to that character at Rome was funnehed by the Em- 
peror Julian, who contemptuously abandoned the Christian 
faith At last the Mahommedan inTssion terminated the 
long decrepitude of the Eastern Empire Constantinople 
sank beneath the Crescent, its inhabitants wranghng abont 
theological difTerenoee to the very moment of their talL 

The Asiatic Churches had already perished The Chnstiaa 
faith, planted m the dissolute citiee of Asia Mmor, had pro- 
duced many fanatical ascetics and a few illustnoiis theologians, 
but it had no renovating effect upon the people at large It 
introduced among them a principle of mtermmable and im- 
placable dissension, hut it scarcely tempered m any appreci- 
able degree their lurury or their sensuality The fienzy of 
pleasure contmuod unabated, and in a great part of the 
Empire it seemed, indeed, only to haio attainoil its climax 
after the triumph of Chiistiaiuty 

The condition of the TVestom Empire was somewhat 
different Not quite a century after the conversion of Con- 
stantme, the Impenal citj was captiiied by A lane, and a 
long senes of barbarian mvasions at last dissohed the whole 
framework of Roman society, while the haibaiians them 
selves, having adopted the Christian faith and submitted 
absolutely to the Cljnstian priests, the Church, which ro- 
mamod the guardian of all the troasuios of antiquity, was 
left with a virgm sod to reahse hw ideal of human sicellence 
Nor did she fall short of what might have been expected She 
exercised for many centuries an almost absolute empire over 
the thoughts and actions of raankmd, end created a mvilisa 
tion which was permeated m every part ivth ecclesiastical 
mduence And the dark ages, as the period of Cathohe asceu 
daucy is justly called, do undoubtedly display many features 
of greet and gennme excellence 1 n active benevolence, in 
the spirit of reverence, m loyalty, m to-operative habits, they 
far transcend the noblest ages of Pagan Aitiqiuty, while in 
that hnmamty which ahniiks from Abe mfliction of snffermg 
they wore suponor to Roman, and in their Tospect for cha* 
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tity, to Greek civihaation. On the other bend, they rank 
immeasurably below the best Pa^n oinlisetions m civic and 
patriotic TirtuBB, m the lore of liberty, m the number and 
splendour of the great characters they produced, m the dig- 
nity and beauty of the type of character they formed They 
had their ftiU shaie of tumult, anarchy, uyustioe, and war, 
and they should probably be placed, in all mtellectual virtues, 
lower t.Viao any other ponod in the histoiy of mankind A 
boundleea intolerance of all divergence of opuuon was united 
with an equally bound Isas toleration of all falsehood and de- 
liberate fraud that could favour received opinions Credulity 
being taught as a virtue, and all oonduaions dictated by 
authority, a deadly torpor sank upon the human mind, which 
for many centuries almost suspended its action, and was only 
effectually broken by the scrutinising, innovating, and free- 
thinking habits that accompanied the nse of the mdustnal 
republics m Italy Few men who are not either piiests or 
monks would not have profeired to live m the best days of the 
Athenian or of the Roman republics, in the age of Augustus 
or m the age of the Antoiunes, rather than m any period 
that elapsed between the triumph of Chnstuuuty and the 
fourteenth century 

It IS, indeed, difficult to conceive any clearer proof than 
was fmnished by the history of the twelve hundred yeaia 
alter the oonversuon of Constantine, that while theology has 
undoubtedly lutroducod into the world certain alaments and 
principles of good, scarcely if at all known to antiquity, 
while its value as a tincture or modifying indueuce in society 
can baldly be overated, it is by no means for the advantsge 
of mankind that, m the foi in which the Gi'eek and Catholic 
Churches pi-eeent, it should beoome a controlling arbiter of 
'iivdisation It is often ^said that the Roman world befoi-e 
tkmstantine was in a period of rapid decay , that the traditions 
and vitality of half-suppressed Paganism account for many 
of the aberrations of later times , that the influence of the 
Church was often rather nominal and supeifimal than 
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iupT«iue , and that, m judging the ignorance of the duk ages, 
we must make large allowance for the dislocations of society 
by the barbarians In all this there is much truth , but 
when we remember that in the Byzantine ^Empire the reno- 
vating power of theology was tried in a new capital free from 
Pagan traditions, and for more than one thousand years un 
subdued by barbanans, and that in the West the Church, for 
at least seven hundred years after the shocks of the invasionB 
had subsided, exercised a control more absolute than any 
other moral or uitellectua) agency has ever attained, it will 
ajipear, I think, that the expeniuent was very sufficiently 
tned It IS easy to make a catalogue of the glaring vices of 
antiquity, flmd to contrast them with the pure inoiality of 
Christian writings, but, if we desire to form a just estimate 
of the realised improvement, we must compare the classical 
and acclesiastical cinhsations as wholes, and must observe m 
each case not only the vices that were repressed, but also the 
degree and variety of jwsitive excellence attamed In the 
first two centimos of the Christian Church the moral eleva- 
tion was extremely high, and was contmually appealed to sa 
a pixxif of the divimty of the creed In the century bofors 
the conversion of Constantine, a moiked depression waa 
already manifest The two centuries after Constantine are 
iinifbmily repiesented by the Eathers as a period of genera! 
and scandalous vice The ecclesiastical civdisshon that fol- 
lowed, though not without its distmctive ments, assuredly 
supplies no justification of the common boast about the re- 
generation of society by the Church That the oivdisation 
of the last three oentunes has risen in most i aspects to a 
higher level than any that had preceded it, I at least firmly 
believe , hut theological ethics, though very important, form 
hut one of the many and complex elements of its excellence 
Mechanical inventions, the habits of mdustnal life, the dis- 
Bovones of physical science, the improvenfcnts of government, 
the expansion of literature, the traditions of Pagan antiquity, 
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have all a diatisguiahed place, whAe, the more fully its hu 
tory 18 mvestigatod, the more cleaily two capital tmtha are 
diaolosed. The first la that the influence of theology bavitig 
for oeutuneB numbed and paralysed the whole inteUeot of 
Ohnstiau Europe, the revival, which forma the starting-point 
of oar modem avdiaation, was mainly due to the fiiot that 
two spheree of mtellect atdl remained uncontrolled by the 
■oeptre of Catholicism The Pagan literature of antiqmty, 
and the Mahommedan schools of science, were the chief 
agenoes m resuscitating the dormant energies of Christendom 
The second fact, which I have elsewhere endeavoured to 
establish m detail, is that during more than three centimes 
the decadence of theological influence has been one of the 
most mvariable signs and measures of our progress In 
medicine, physical saeaoe, commercial interests, politics, and 
even ethics, the reformer has been confronted with theological 
affirmations which barred his way, which vere all defended 
as of vital importance, and were all m turn compelled to 
yield before the seculanaing influence of civilisation 

We have here, then, s problem of deep interest and un 
portance, which I propose to mvestigate in the jiresent chapter 
We have to enquire why it was that a religion which was 
not more remarkable for the beauty of its moral teaching 
than for the power with which it acted upon mankind, and 
which during the last few centuries has been the source of 
countless blessingB to the world, should have proved 'tself 
for so long a period, and under such a variety of conditions, 
altogether unable to regenerate Europe The question is not 
one of languid or imperfect action, but of conflictmg agencies 
In the vast and complex organism of Catholicity there were 
some parts which acted with admirable force m improving 
and elevatmg mankind There were otheis which had a 
directly opposite effect " 

The first aspe«t m which Chnstiamty presented itself to 
the world was as a declliration of the fiatemity of men in 
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Chnst Coujudered m uumoital beings, desbnod for the 
extremes of happmess or of misery, and united to one another 
by a special community of redemption, the first and most 
manifest duty of a Christian man was to look upon his fellow 
men as sacred bemga, and from this notion grew up the 
eminently Chnstiau idea of the sanctity of all human hfe 
I have already endeavoured to show — and the fact is of such 
capital importance in meeting the common objections to the 
reality of natural moral peroeptions, that I venture, at the 
risk of tediousneas, to recur to it — that nature does not tell 
man that it is wrong to slay without provocation his fellow- 
men Not to dwell upon tliose early stages of barbarism m 
which the higher faculties of human nature are stiU laido- 
veloped, and almost in the condition of embryo, it is an his- 
torical fact beyond all dispute, that refined, and even moral 
societies have existed, m which the slaughter of men of some 
partacular class or nation has been regarded with no more 
oompunction than the slaughter of animals m the chose Tlie 
early Greeks, in their dealings witli the barbarians , the 
Bomans, m their dealings with gladiators, and m some periods 
of their history, with slaves , the Hpamards, m their dealings 
with Indians, nearly all colonists removed from European 
supervision, in their doalu'ga with on inferior race, an im- 
mense proportion of the nations of antiquity, in their deahnga 
with new-born mfanta, display this complete and absolute 
callousness, and we may discover traces of it even m our 
own islands and within the last three hundred years ' A.ud 
difllcult as it may be to lealise it m our day, when the atrocity 
of all wanton slaughter of men has beoomt^an essential part 
of our moral feelings, it is nevertheless an mcontestable faot 

‘ See the mseterly deecnption IdacaalaT's description of the feel- 
of the relstioDS of the hlnglish to luge 9l the Idseter of Stair towiirds 
the Ineh in the reign of Queen the Highlan^ri {^Hutory of &ty 
Eliiaboth, in Froude'e History of land, cb xvui ) 

Bnglond, ch xxiv and aleo lloid * 
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thi.t this callovtsnees has beeix oontmually shovn by good 
men, by men who in aU other respects would be regarded in 
any age as conspicuous for thoix humanity In the days of 
the Tudors, the beet Englishmen delighted in what we should 
now deem the most barbnioua sports, and it is absolutely 
oertam that in antiqmty men of genuine humanity — tender 
relations, loving friends, charitable neighbours — men m 
whose eyes the murder of a fellow-citizen would have ap- 
peared as atrocious as m our own, attended, instituted, and 
applauded gladiatorial games, or counselled without a scruple 
the exposition of in&nts But it is, as I conceive, a complete 
oonfuaion of thought to imagine, as is so commonly done, 
that any accumulation of facts of this nature throws the 
smallest doubt upon the reality of innate moral perceptions 
All that the mtuitive morahst asserts is that we know by 
nature that there is a distinction between humanity and 
cruelty , that the first belongs to the higher or better pait 
of our nature, and that it is our duty to cultivate it The 
standard of the age, which is itself determmed by the general 
condition of Boaoty, constitutes the natural line of duty , for 
ho who falls below it contributes to dopioss it Now, there 
IS no fact more absolutely certain than that nations and 
ages which have (LfTored most widely as to the standard have 
been perfectly unanimous as to the excellence of bumajnty 
Plato, who recommended infanticide, Cato who sold his 
aged slaves , Pliny, who applauded the games of the arena , 
the old generals, who made their piisoners slaves or gladia 
tors, as well as the modem generals, who refuse to impose 
upon them any degrading labour , the old legislatore, who 
filled their codes with sentences of torture, mutilation, and 
hideous forms of death, as well as the modem l^islators, 
who are continually seeking to abndge the punishment of 
the most giulty, the oW disciplinarian, who governed by 
force, as well as tl^ modem instmctor, who governs by sym- 
pathy , the Spanish girl, jrhose dark eye glows with rapture 
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as she watoheB the frentio bull, while the fire streuu from 
the explosive dart that qniven in its neck , as well as the 
reformers we sometunes meet, who are scandalised by all 
field sporls, or by tlie sacnfioe of animal hfe for food , or 
who will eat only the larger animals, in order to reduce the 
sacrifice of hib to a mimmnm , or who are oontannally mvent- 
ing new methoda of quickening animal death — aU these 
persona, widely as they differ m their acts and m their judg- 
ments of what things should be called * brutal,’ and of what 
things should be called ‘ fantastic,’ agree in believing human 
ity to he better than cnielty, and in attaching a definite 
oondenmation to acts that fall below the standard of thair 
country and their tune Now, it was one of the most impor- 
tant services of Ohnstiamty, that besides quickening gioatly 
our benevolent affections it definitely and dogmatically as- 
serted the sinfuiness of all destmctlon of human life as a 
matter of amusement, or of simple convenience, and thereby 
formed a new standard higher than any which than existed 
m the world. 

The influence of Christianity m this respect began with 
the very earhest stage of human life The practioe of abor- 
tion was one to w inch few persons in antiquity attached any 
deep feeling of condemnation I have noticed m a fonnei 
chapter that the physiological theory that the foetus did not 
become a livmg creature till the hour of birth, had some 
influence on the judgments passed upon this practice, and 
even where this theory was not generally held, it is easy to 
account for the prevalence of the act The death of an 
unborn child does not appeal very powerfully to the feeling 
of compassion, and men who had not yet attained any strong 
sense of the sanctity of human life, who believed that they 
might regulate their conduct on these matters by ntilitanan 
views, according to the general interest of the oommunity, 
might very readily conclude that the prexention of birth was 
in many cases an act of mercy Tn Greece, Aristotle not 
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onij countenanced the piactice, but oren desired that it 
should be enforced by \mw, when population bad excoeded 
oertam assigned limi ts. ^ No law m Greece, or m the Komau 
Hepublio, or during the greater part of the Empire, cou- 
demned it ^ * and if, as has been thought, some measure was 
adopted condetematOTy of it before the close of the Pagan 
Empire, that measure was altogether inoperative A long 
chain of writers, both Fagan and Ohiistian, represent the 
practice as avowed and almost universal They desenbe it 
as resulting, not simpl) from licentiousness or from poverty, 
but even from so slight a motive as vanity, which made 
mothers shrink from the disfigurement of childbirth They 
speak of a mother who had novel destroyed her unborn off- 
aprmg as deserving of signal praise, and they assure us that 
the frequency of the crime was such that it gave nse to a 
regular proftfmon. A.t tbo same tune, while Ovid, Sanoca, 
Favonmis tlie Stoic of Arlee, Plutarch, and Juvt»nal, all 
speak of abortion as general and notonous, they ell speak of 
it as unquestionably ciinimal * It was probably regarded by 
the average Komans of the later days of Paganism much as 


* 8oe on the viowf of Aristotlo, 
Labourt, Beckerckes htgtonquu #«r 

£V<i?w^r(wv^(Parifl. 1848).p 9 

• See Granoe, Ve Orlu et Pro- 
frM8u Juru CtvUu, lib i 44 

Nunc uterum rUiet que \ult 
formosa vidori, 

Kiiraque in hoc m^o est, qusc 
relit esee parene ' 

Ovid. De Hiuce, *22 23 
• 

The same writer has deToUnl 
one of hie ele^oe fn 14) re- 
nroaclun^ hie miefreeii Cor iqdh wit h 
aaviTijr been guilty uS this act It 
was not without dnngor, and (ilMd 

MJS. 

‘8a‘])u Buo^ utoro qu® negat 
i?>ea pent ’ 


A niece of Domitian is said to 
hare died in conBequenee of having, 
at the coramand of the emporor, 
practised it (3nefon Dom%t xxn ) 
Platarcb notices the cnatom {l>e 
SanxMo tvtnda), and Seneca euliv 
glees llelria {Ad Helv m ) fi. r 
being exempt from vanity and hav- 
ing sever destroyed her unliorn 
o^pnng Favonens, m a remark- 
able paseage (Aulue Gelliua, Boot 
AH XU 1), epe ike of the act 
‘publics deteebuione coinmnniquB 
odio digniim, and proceed# to argue 
that It IB only a degree lees crimi- 
ual for mot hers to put oat their 
chiUlreii to curae Juvenal luis 
sumewell knnwu and emphatic lines 
on tho Bubjeet — 
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Engbshmeu m the last century regarded convivial excesses, as 
certainly wrong, but so venial as scai cely to deserve censure 
The language of the Chnstiana from the very beginning 
was widely different With unwavering consistency and 
with the strongest emphasis, they denounced the practice, not 
simply as mhnman, but as definitely murder In the peni- 
tential diBcipbne of the Chinch, abortion was placed m the 
some category as infanticide, and the atem sentence to 
which the guilty person was subject impiintod on the mmds 
of Chnatians, more deeply than any mere exhoitations, a 
sense of the enormity of the crime By the Council of 
Ancyra the guilty mother was excluded fiom the Sacrament 
tall the very hour of death , and though this penalty was 
soon reduced, first to ten and afterwards to seven years’ 
penitence,' the offence still ranked amongst the gi-avest m the 
legislation of the Church In one very lemailtablo way tbe 
reforms of Christianity in this sphere were powcifiilly sus- 
tained by a doctrine which is perhaps the most revolting in 
the whole theology of the Fathers To the Pagans, evi ii 
when condemning ahoition and infanticide, these oniues 
appeared comparativi ly tnnal, because the victims soomcHl 
very insignificant and their siiffenngs rcry alight The 
death of an adult man who is struck down m the midst of 
hiB entoqiiise and Lis hopes, who is united by ties of love oi 
fncndslnp to multitudes around hun, and whose dopartiiro 
causes a perturbation and a pang to the society in which he 

* Sod jneet aurato Tix utla pueqierB Minucius lull* (Oe/oiwa, *** ) 
lecto , \ ofl Biilm Tideo pmcroaton filioo 

Tantum artea bujuB, tsntum modi- nunc fens ut av'itna oaponoio 
camina poasunt, itauc ailsi-rsniiralatoi} miaort iiiorlia 

Qiileatenlea facit, atqne hominos io genera alirjero Sunt qua in ipeio 
ventre necandoa xiatenbuB, inednamn ibns eputia, 

Oondnoib. iinginom fut un In miiuiB evli ngnant, 

Sat Tt fiSS-ABA < t pArricidnim faciant autequam 
par ml ’ 

There are also many allneiona * See laibourt, Reckarohes avr 
to It in the Christian writers Thna Itti R^tfatm'^rnuvh p 2A 
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liAS moved, eicitcB feelings very different from any produced 
by the pamlees eitmction of a new-born infant, which, 
having scarcely touched the earth, hae known none of its 
cares and very little of its love But to the theologian this 
m&nt life possessed a fearful significance The moment, 
they taught, the foeius m the womb acquired animation, it 
became an immortal being, destined, even if it died unborn, 
to be raised again on the lost day, resjionsiblo for the sm of 
Adam, and doomed, if it perished without baptusm to he 
excluded for ever from heaven and to be cast, aa the Greeks 
taught, into a iMonJcss and joyless limbo, oi, as the Latins 
taught, into the abyss of hell It is probably, m a consider- 
able degree, to this doctrine that we owe in the first mstance 
the healthy sense of the value and sanctity of infant life 
which so broadly distinguishes Chiistian from Pagan socie- 
ties, and which is now so thoroughly incorporated with our 
moral foelings as to ho independent of all doctrinal changes 
That which appealed so [>owcrful]y to the compassion of the 
early and mediffival Christiaim, m the fate of the murdered 
infants, was not that they died, but that they commonly 
died unbaptised , and the criminality of abortion was im- 
measurably aggravated when it was believed to involve, not 
only the extinction of a transieiit life, but also the damnation 
of an immortal soul ^ In the * Xavoe of the Saints ' there is 
a cmious legend of a man who, being dosirous of ascertaining 


* Among the barhanau Uwe 
there u a veiy curious one about 
a daily eompensatiou fur children 
who had been killed lu the womb 
OQ aeeouDt of the daily 0 u(* 
ferxng of those children m hell 
' Piopterea diutumam j udicaveruut 
antecessores noetn eompositionem 
et jadioee poetquam reltgio 9hnf 
tianitatiB inolevit m mundo Qnia 
diuturtiam poetquam ilfbarnatiouem 
soseepil anima, quamvii ad naton- 


tatis lucem mimme pervenisaet, 
patitur pcenam, quia ame aacra- 
meuto regeueintiomBabortiro modo 
tradita eat ad loferue ’ -L«ffet Ba- 
juvarwTum, tit vii cap zx in 
CaDCiam, hega Barbat vol ii p 
374 The first foundling ho‘<pital 
of which we hare undoubted record 
la th^t founded at Milan, by a man 
named Patbeua, in id 78V Mon- 
ton haa preserred {Anivch ItaL 
ihaa ZXZ711 } the chaitei emlx^dj 
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tbe condition of a child before birib, slew a pregnant woman, 
committing tboi eby a double murder, tliat of tbe mother and 
of tbe child m her womb Stung by remoi*8e, tbe mmderor 
fled to the desoii;, and passed the remainder of bis life m 
constant penanco and pi ayer At lost, after many years, the 
voice of God told him that be bod boon forgi\cn tbo murder 
of tbe woman But yet bis end was a clouded one. He 
never could obtain an assurance that be bad been forgiven 
the death of the child * 

If we pass to the next stage of human life, that of Ibo 
new-born inf.int, wo find ourselves m presence of that prac- 
tice of infanticido \^bicb was one of tbe deepest stums of tbe 
ancient civilisation Tbo natiual history of tliiR ciime is 
Bomowhat poculiar * Among savages, whose feelings of 
compassion oro vciy famt, and whoso wailike and nomadic 

ing the mntiroeot the fouadoi, lo tlife of the child 8be aujiweiwl 
M'hicli ibufoUoMing bootescce oc- ^ that * she would cot purchase her 
cur ‘Quia frequenter per bi\u* Itimpoial life by BAcnficiog the 
piHin liMTuinura genus docipitur, ot ^ eternal BalraUon uf hor ■on’ — 
exiude malum homicidii generatur, BoU^ndiste.^c^ Jnne6th 

duin concipieutea ex adulteno, iie ‘ TiUomOnt, 
prodantur id publico fefo«i toneros nr a tUuioire ecclit'vuttuiue (Pana, 
ziQCBnt, etabtqt44ih/ipi»m^Usl(ivacro 1703), tomo x p <3 St Clem 
j?arvtcLfs ad Thri'ara m%ttun(, quia Alexand says that infants lu the 
nullum reporiunt luenm, quo eor womb and exposed infants hara 
rare nvos valonnt,’ &c Henry guardian angehs to watch overthera 
U of Prance, 1556, tnnde along {Strom v) 

law ftgrtinst women who, * ad^e^ent * There is an extremely large 
]( temps de lour part et d61iTPacce btoriiture doToted to the Bubjwt 
de leur enfanl, occuUeraent s’en of infentjcide, expositum, found 
d^ivrcnt, puis le eufibquent et ttu lings, &c. TL* books 1 have ohiefl;) 
trement suppriment sans leur avoir followed are Termo et ilonfaloon, 
Jait emporitr U Sami Saorrmeni Mtstoire deji Knfans trouv^ (Pans 
duBapihne’ — Labourt, 1840), Itemofle, D4$ Hotpum 

ourle^E^fa^^irouvh,'^ 47 There (1838) , lAbourt, 

1 B a story told of a Queen of Portu- BecKerckeB kistortquvt m/r Us E^fans 
gal (sister to Henry V of England, irouvls (Pans, 1848) , Kcenigswar- 
and mother of St Ferdinand) that, ter, Essax suf la Ligxslatunh dss 
being in childbirth, her life was PeupUfi aucxenset modemes relatwe 
despaired of unlnfis she took a rt4« Aors A/i8n^#(Parui, 

medicme which would accelerate 1842) Tbel-j are also many do 
tbe birth but probably suenfico the tails on tbe subject in Godclioy’s 
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habiU are emioontl^ unfavourable to m&nt life, it ls, ae 
might be expocted, the usual custom for the pai'ent to decide 
whether he desirea to pre&c^^o the child he has called into 
existence, and if he does n£)t, to expose or slay it. In nations 
that hare passed out of the biage of baibarism, but are still 
rudo and simjilo ui then habits, the practice of infanticide is 
usually rare , but, imhlio othci crimes of violence, it is not 
natuially diminished by the piogress of civilisation, for, after 
the period of savage life is passed, its prevalence iff influenced 
much more by the sensuality than by the barbarity of a 
people ^ Wo may trace too, in many countries and ages, the 
notion that childieii, as the fruit, lopresentatives, and deai-est 
poBsesaioiis of their paients, are acceptable eaenflees to tbe 
gods * Infanticide, as is well known, was almost univcrsallyi 

Oommentaty to tlio lava about wiiutber they haro dimimsht'd tbe 
children in tbe Ihoodoaian Code, oombtir of (hu deal he, though they 
m Malthas, On Populufon, m hare, as I behove, groaUy diiai> 
Edmvrd’s tract On the of u.ahtd tho number of the murdaw 

Slai'cfy %n ike Early and Middle of dnldreu Lord Karnes, wnUng 
Agi& of Chrutxanxiii ^ and in moet in the last half of tbe eighteenth 
occlesiastical hiatunee coutary, aays 'In even at 

' It must uut, liowover, be in present, and in the Highlands of 
ferred from this that lufanticido Hcotland, it is scarce a disgrace 
increaiteB in direct proportion to for a young -woioad to have a ba»- 
tho uiichaatity of a n itioo Prob- tard In the country last men- 
ably the condition of civilifle 1 tiontd, tho first instance known of 
soiicty in which it is most com a bastiud child being destroyed by 
niun, IS where a large auioiiut * f ita mother through shame is a late 
actud uuchastity coexists with one The nrtuo of chastity ap 
very strong social condemnation of pears to be thus gaming ground, as 
the sinner, and where, in couse the only teinptatiou a woman can 
qucnce, tJioie is an intense anxiety haie to destroy her child is to con 
to conceal the fall A recent wntoi ceal her frailty ' — Sketches of the 
on Spam has noticed the almost History of Man — On the Frooress 
complete nl^sence o^ lofanticide in of the Female Sex he last dauae 
that country, and has ascribed it is clearly inaccurate, but there 
to the great leniency of public aoems reason for believing that 
opinion towards Icmale fnulty } maternal affectiou is generally 
Foundling hospitals, also, greatly stionger than want, but weaker 
influence the history of mfantifbide , than shame 

but tho mortalityiu themwas long * See Warburton's IHwene Leya-' 
•0 great that it may oc quostioued turn, ni 2 
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admitted among the Oreeks, being sanctioned, and m aome 
Goaes enjoined, npon what we should now call ‘ the greatest 
hapjimees prmciple,’ by the ideal legislationg of Plato and 
Aristotle, and by the actual legislations of Lycuigus and 
Solon Regarding the community as a whole, they clearly 
saw that it is m the highest degiee for the mterest of souoty 
that the increase of population should be very jealously re- 
stricted, and that the State should be as far as possible free 
from helpless and uupioductive members, and they therefore 
oonchided that the painloss destruction of infant life, and 
especially of those infanta who were so deformed or diseased 
that their hvea, if prolonged, would probably have been a 
burden to tbemselves, was on the whole a benefit The very 
sensual tone of Greek life icndeied the modem notion of 
prolonged continence wholly alien to their IhoiiglitH , and the 
eitiomoly low social and mlclloctual ooudilion of Gmik 
mothers, who exorcised no appreciable influence ovei the 
habits of thought of the nation should also, I thmk, bo taken 
into account, for it has always been obsorvod that mothers 
aie much moie distinpuishod than fatheis for their alToction 
for infants that hiiie not y<‘t mamfeeted the first dawnmg of 
reason Even ui Giooce, liouovei, infanticide and cxjiositwn 
were not univeisallv pcimitted In Thebes these ofleiioes 
aje said to have been punishid by death ' 

The power of life and death, which in Romo was oiigi 
iially conceded to the father over his children, would apjioor 
to involve an unlimited permission of infanticide, but a i pry 
old law, jiopulorly asenbed to Romulus, m this n)B]ioct le- 
stneted the parental lights, eiyoining the father to bring up 

’ A?lian Varta Hut ii 7 Pas- noticeswith praise xii ) 

sages from the (ireek imaguiatiie that the Germans did uot allow in 
writers, representmg exposition as fsnticidn Ho also notices (Hist 
the avowed and habitual practice v 6} Jhe prohibition of infanticide 
of poor parents are collected by among the Jews and ascribes it to 
Terme et Monfalcon, det En their desire t^o increase the populn- 
/ans trmvh, pp 39-4fi Tacitus tion.^ 
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all hiB male children, and at least his eldest female ohild, 
forbidding him to destroy any well-formed child till it had 
completed its third year, when the affections of the jSteent 
might bo supposed to be developed, but permitting the expo 
sition of defoimed or maimed children with the consent of 
their hve nearest relations ' The Roman policy was always 
to encourage, while the Greek policy was rather to restram, 
population, and infanticide never appears to have been com- 
mon m Rome till the corrupt and sensual days of the Empue 
The legislators then absolutely condemned it, and it was 
mdirectly discouraged by laws which accorded special privi- 
leges to the fathers of many children, exempted poor parents 
fiom most of the burden of taxation, and m some degree 
provident for the secunty of eijmsed infants Pubbe opinion 
probably differed bttle from that of oui own day as to the 
fact, though it differed fiom it much as to the degree, of its 
cmnmality Tt was, os will be remembered, one of the 
charges most frequently brought against the Christians, and 
It was one that never failed to arouse popular indignation 
Pagan and Christian authonties are, however, united in 
sjteakmg of infanticide as a crying vice of the Empire, and 
Toitulliau oliaervod that no laws were moie easily or more 
oonstantlj evaded than those which condemned it • A broatl 
distinction was populaily drawn between infanticide and 
exjiosition The latter, though probably condemned, was 
certainly not punished by law,’ it was practised on a 

* Dion Hahn ii coutroverHy between two Dutch 

^ Ad Nat 1 15 profoseore, named N oodt and Byn- 

' The well kno^ii junacoueult korefaoek, conducted on both sides 
Danlue had laid down the propoei- with great learning, and on the 
lion, ' Nccare videtur non tantura side of Noodt with great passion 
IB qui p II turn perfocat sed et is 4 UI Noodt maintained that these words 
ab]icit of qui alimonia denegat et are simply the expression of a 
qai publicis ions miserisordim moral truth, not a judicial decision, 
causa expomt qiiam ipse non habet ’ and that exposition was neier 
(fin? hb xxT tit inSl 4) Ihoeo illegal in Koine till some time after 
words have given rise to a fiqncus tho establishment of Christianity 
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gigantic scale and with absolute impunity, notioed by writers 
with the most fngid mdifTerenoe, and, at least m the case of 
destitute parents, considered a rery Tenial offence * Often, 
no doubt, the exposed children perished, hut more frequently 
the very extent of the practice saved the lives of the victims. 
They were brought systematicaUy to a column near tie Yela- 
hrum, and there taken by speculators, who educated them as 
slaves, or very frequently as prostitutes ’ 


liiH oppoDt‘nt argued that ex^xiet 
tiou wafl legiUy identical with m 
fanticide and liocnme therefore 
illegal when the power of life and 
death wiia withdrawn from the 
father (See the workf. < f Noodt 
(Oologne 1763) and of I'jnkfTH- 
hoek (Cologne, 1761) It was. al 
least certtuD that exposilion is 
Tiotonoue an<l arowefl and tl o hiw 
against it if it existed, tnopera 
tivo Gibbon {Deck e and tali 
ch zlis) thinks the lawconguiiy] 
but did not punish cipoMton 
See, too, Troplong Injlucwe du 
Chrtittian%»JM iur It DroU, p 271 
' Qinntjlmn sj i ika in a t mo of 
apology, if not ]u‘«tificiti >» of th« 
exposition of tho ohildron of doati* 
tu* 0 parents (2)cc/ cccri ), an 1 o>cd 
PlutArch spoak.<< of it without con 
sure {De Amor Vroli« ) Thoro 
aie SOI era! curious illustnitionB lu 
lAlin lifcrifure of the different 
feelings ot fathers and mfithore on 
this matter reronco {^Heautfyn 
Act 111 Scene 5) represents Chrenios 
as having as a matt/ir of coupbo 
charged hie pregnant wife to have 
her child killed pronded it was a 
girl Tho mother, overcome ly 
pitv slirank from doing so, and 
secretly gave it to an old woman 
to expose it, m hopes lhaiitmigbt 
lie preserved Ohremos, on hear 
Ing what had been done reproachei* 
bis wife for h( r womaii'y pity nrd 


told her she had been not only 
lisobedicnt but irrational, for she | 
fwns only couHigning her diughter 
ito the life of a prostitute In 
Apuloius {Afeiam lib x) we have a 
sinnl ir picture of a father itartirig 
for ft 1 mmej leaiing Ins wife la 
chil Ibirth and giving her hix part- 
ing foiiimand to kill her child if it 
should boa girl which slio coul 1 
not bring herself to ilo The gin 
was brought up secretly Jo the 
case of weak or deformed infants 
infanticide Keems to have been 
habitual PoitentosDs fertus ix 
ting^uirous liborosquoquf sidebil(*t 
monstrosiquo oditi sunt, morgimnc 
Non ir<t, Bed ratio esi' e biinis mu 
tiha socernero Senoca Ih Ira, i 
16 Terence has intro luctxl a 
picture of the exposition f an in 
t.uit into bis Aik/rta Air iv Scene 
6 See too, Suot Aiujust Ixv 
According to Suetonui'' {Caltq v ), 
on the death of Qermanicns, uomon 
exposed their new born children in 
sign of grief Ovid hml Iwill wtlh 
much feeling on the 1 arbarity of 
these pnictice# Jt is a very 
cunous fact, which has been n>- 
tieoil by Warburton, that ClironieH, 
whose sentiments about infanls wc 
have ]U8l seen is tbo very p» rsonage 
into ^lose mouth Terence Iiuh put 
the famous nt, ' Tlnino sura, 

Illimani nihil a me aiiennm puto ’ 
these viero the iHual 
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Oa the whole, what was douumdod on this subject was 
not any clearer moral teaching, but lather a strongei enforce- 
ment of the condemnation long since passed upon infanticide, 
and an increased protection for exposed infants By the 
l>emtential sentences, by the dogmatic considerations I have 
cuumeiated, and by the earnest eihoidations both of her 
preachoia and writers, the Church laboured to deepen the 
sense of the enormity of the act, and espocially to convince 
men that the guilt of abandomng their chJdren to the pie- 
caiious and doubtful men^ of the stionger was scarcely 
lees than that of simple infanticide ' In the civil law her 
mflnence was also disiilaycd, though not, 1 thmk, very 
advantageously By the counsel, it is said, of Lactantius, 
Constantme, m the very year of his conveision, in Older to 
diminish infanticide by destitute paients, issued a deciee, 
applicable m tlsi fiist instance to Italy, but extended man 
322 to Africa, in winch he commanded that those children 
whom their parents weie unable to support should be clothed 
and fed at tho expense of the State,’ a policy which Lad already 
l>oon purauod on a large scale under tho Antomnes In a p 
331, a law uitondod to multiply the obances -of the exposed 
child being taken charge of by some cliaritable or interested 
person, provided that the foundling should remam the abso- 
lute projierty of its saviour, whether he adopted it as a son 

fat«s of oxjvjsod infants le noticfd oxtromoly horrible declamation in 
by sevfTal writers Some, too, bcupcatho Tlhetoncian (Cfwfrotw* 
both Pivgiin and Christian (Quin- Iib r S3) uUmt exjxvsod childrfn 
tilian, cccvi , Jjactantius D%v whDweros.nd tobiro been maimed 
Inst VI 20, &c ), Bptiik of the lia- and mutihiteil, either to prevent 
bility to incestuous marriages re- their rocoA^’tiUi m by their parents, 
suiting from frequent exposition or that Uiey might gam money as 
In the Creek poets there are beggars for 1 hnir mosLors 
several allnsions to nch childless ’ See pnssngctfi on this point 
men adopting foundlings, ftn8 Ju* cited by (lodefroy in his Cemmen- 
T* nal says it was ^oramon for iaryt'^ thf Tuw^I)> Erposihty Codes 
Koman ■wives to palm off found- J'heod lib v tit 7 
lings OB their husbends for tteir * Codex Thcod lib xi tit. 
SODS (jSh^ Ti Cu3 ) There m an 27 
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or employed it as a slave, oud tliat tlio inuent should not 
have power at any future time to reclaim it * By anothoi 
law, which hod hoeu issued man 329, it hod been jiro- 
nded that children who had been, not exposed, but sold, 
might be reclaimed upon payment by the father * 

The last two laws cannot bo regarded with imimngled 
satisfaction 'The law regulating the condition of exposed clul- 
dinn, though undoubtedly enacted with the most benevolent 
mtentions, was m some degieo a retrograde step, the Fagan 
laws having provided that the father might always withdraw 
the child he had exposed, fiom eeivitude, by payment of llie 
eijiGnsos mcuiTed in aupjKU ting it,^ while Trajan bad even 
decided that the ox]>oscd child could not become undoi any 
circumstance a slave * The law of Constantine, on the otbei 
hand, doomed it to an iirevocable soi vitude , and this law 
oontinued in force tdl A D 629, when Justiiuan, roveitiug to 
the principle of Trajan, decreed that not onlj the falhei lost 
all legitimate authority over his clnld bj exposing it, but 
also that the poison who hail saved it could not by that act 
depiive it of its natural hberty But this law apjibod only 
to the Eastern Empue, and m part at least of the Wost ‘ 
the seiwitude of oijioBod infants continued for centimus, and 
ajijieais only to have terminated with the general (jitiuction 
of slavery in Eurojio The law of Constantine couctiiimg 
the sale of children was also a step, though perhaps a nocos 
sary step, of letrogroasion A senes of emperoi-s, among 
whom Caracalla was conspicuous, had douuunccd anil cn 
deuvoured to abolish, as ‘ shameful, ' the traffic m free children, 
and Diocletian had expressly and absolutely condemned it 


■ Oodex Thcod lib v tit 7, {t!p x 7i) 
lex. 1 * ou this poiut Miiraton, 

* 2btd lib V tit 8, lex 1 JniKh Ital Dias iixTii 

* See Godefroy’e Ommeniary • Soo on® theee Uwi, Willlon, 

tc the Law Hath di PEeclavage, tome iii pp, 

* Inalettertotbe younger Pliny 5i, 53 
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lie extreme misery, however, resulting from the civil wars 
under Constantine, had rtuidered it necessary to authonse 
the old practice of selling children in the case of absolute 
destitution, which, though it had been condemned, had prob- 
ably never altogether ceased Theodosius the Great at- 
tempted to take a step m advance, by decreeing that the 
children thus sold might legain their freedom without the 
I ppayment of the purchase-money, a temporary service being 
a siifficientcompensation for the purchase, ' but this measure 
M as repealed by Valentinian III The sole of children in 
case of great necessity, tliough denounoed by the Fathers,* 
contmuod long after the tune of Theodosius, nor does any 
Christian emperor appear to have enforced tie humane 
enactment of Diocletian 

Togotlier with these measures for the protection of ex- 
posed children, there wore laws directly condemnatory of 
mfunticido This branch of the subject is obscured by much 
ambigiuty and eonti'oveisy , but it appears most probable 
that the Pagan legislation reckoned infanticide as a form of 
liomicido, though, being deemed loss atrocious than other 
forms of homiado, it was punished, not by death, but by 
hanisliment* A law of Constantine, mtended principally, 
and perhaps ciolusiToly, fot Africa, where the sacrificos of 
(hihlron to Satnm wore very common, assimilated to pamcide 
the murder of a child by its father,^ and finally, Valontiman, 
in A D 374, moile all uifonticidc a capital oflenco,* and 


' See Cod Thfod. lib in tit 3, 
lex 1, end the Commentary 

* On the very penuHtent denun- 

rmtion of this practice by the 
Fathers, see tiiaiiy examples in 
Terme ot Monfahon • 

• This IS a mere question of 
definition upon whidftawyere have 
expended iiuich leariiiiig nndalis- 
cnasion Cuias thought the Ro- 
mms eousideied infanticide a 


crime, but a crime genencally dif- 
ferent from homicide Qodeftoy 
iiiaintams that it was classified as 
homicide, but that, bring esteemed 
less hsiuouH than the other forms 
of homicide, it was only punished 
by exile See the Ooramentary to 
Cod Ihood lib IX tit 14, 1 1 

• Cod Tkeod lib ii tit 16 

* IbvJ lib IX tit 14, lex I 
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especiallj eiyomed the pnmehment of exposition ' A l&'w of 
the Spameh Visigoths, in the seventh ccnturj, punished in- 
ianticide and abortion iinth death or blmdneas* In the 
Capitolanes of Charlemagne the former crime was punished 
as homicide * 

It IB not possible to ascertain, with any degree of accuracy, 
what dimmution of mfantiade reenlted from these measures 
It may, however, be safely asserted that the publicity of tho 
trade in exposed children became impoasible under the influ- 
ence of Christianity, and that the sense of the senous nature 
of the cnine was very considerably mcreased The extreme 
destitution, which iia-, one of its most fertile causes, was met 
by Christian charity Many exjiosod children appear to 
have boon educated hv indmdiial Christiiuis * Brephotrophia 
and Oriihanotrophia aie among the earliest recorded chanta- 
blo institutions of the Church , but it is not cortam that 
ex^iosed children vine admitted into thorn, and we find no 
trace for several centunos of Christian foundling hospitals 
This form of chanty grew up gradually m the eaily part of 
the middle ages It is said that one existed at Tr6ves in the 
sixth, and at Angers in the seventh century, and it is cortam 
lliat one existed at Milan in the eighth century * The 
Council of Rouen, in tho ninth <eii(iii j, luntcsl women who 
had secretly home children to place them at the door of the 
church, and undertook to provide for them if they were not 
reclaimed It is probable that they were brought up among 


' Oorji Jaru, Ub vni tit 62, 
lex 2 

’ Le4fe> Wttigothorvm (Iib vi 
tit 3, lex 7) and other laws (hb 
IT tit 4) condemned exposition 

• ‘ Si quis infantem necaverit 
Qt homicida teneatur’ — Copit vii 
188 

* It appears, from a passage of 
St AuguMine, that Christian T.r- 
gins were accustomed to collect 


exposed childa-n and to have them 
brought into the church See 
Terme el Monfalcon, Bui des 
En/aru troHf h, p 74 

‘ Compare ilahouji, ffacA mr 
Its linfans irmtvis, pp 82, 33 , 
Miijatori, Antuhita Italiane^ Dis- 
sert iixTif' Maratori has also 
bnt fly noticed the history of these 
chanties in his Carita Chnstiawi, 
cap XX vn 
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the numeroitf slaves or 86r& attached to the eccleoastical 
piopertaes , for a decree of tiie Council of Arles, m the fifth 
century) and afterwards a law of Charlemagne, had echoed 
the enactment of Constantine, declaring that exposed children 
should he the slaves of their protectors As slavery declined, 
the memorials of many sms, hke many other of the discordant 
elements of medimval society, were doubtless absorbed and 
consecrated m the monastic societies The strong sense 
always evinced in the Church of the enormity of unchastity 
probably leudercd the ecclestaatics more cautious m this than 
m other forms of chanty, for institutions especially mtended 
for deserted children advanced but slowly Even Rome, the 
mother of many chanties, could boast of none till the begm 
nmg of the thirteenth centuiy ' About the middle of the 
twelfth century we find societies at Milan cliarged. among 
other functions, with seeking foi ex}>o«5ed cluldi on Towards 
the close of th«» same centiuy, a monk of Montpellier, whose 
very name is doubtful, but who is commonly sjiokcn of as 
Brother Guy, founded a confratormty called by the name of 
the Holy Ghost, and devoted to the protection and education 
of children , and tlus society in the two following centuries 
ramified over a great paid; of Europe * Though prmcipally 
and at first, perhaps, exclusively intended for the care of the 
orphans of legitimate moinages, though m the fifteenth 


* The first seemt to have been 
the hospital of Sta Honfi id 
Saana, which had existed with 
variouB changes fPom the eighth 
century, but wiui made a found' 
iing hospital and confided to the 
eare of Ouy of Hontpolher in 
X.D 1204 Acooncling to one tra^ 
dition, Pope Innocent Ilf had 
been shoekM at hea^sg of mfantii 
drawn in the nets of fishermra 
from the Tiber According to 
inoftier, he was inspired by ar 


angel Compare Hemacle, Hoiptcet 
d'^fans irouvfs, pp 36~S7, and 
Ainydemus, Pieiaa Romana (a book 
written ad 1B24, and translated 
in part into Englinli m AD 1687), 
Eng trans pp 2, 8 

* For the little that is known 
about this missionary of chanty, 
compivre Eemaclo, Ho^picea dEn» 
fan* tifmvh, pp 34-44 , and Xa- 
lK)urt, Reoherchea ktaionqMs «ur Ut 
K7\fana trouv(^i pp 38-41 
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eentnij the Hospital of the Holy Ghost at Pans even re- 
vised to admit deserted children, yet the care of foundliim 
soon passed m a great measure mto its hands At last, aftei 
many complamts of the frequency of infanticide, 8t Vincent 
de Paul arose, and gave so great an impulse to that branch 
of chanty that he may be regarded as its second author, and 
his in fluence was felt not only in pnvate chanties, but m 
legislative enactments Into tho effects of those measures — 
the encouragement of the vice of mcontmence by mstitutions 
that were designed to suppress the crime of infanticide, and 
the senous moral controversies suggested by this apparent 
conflict between the mteresta of humamty and of chastity — 
it is not necessaiy for me to enter We are at present con- 
oemed with the pnnciplos that actuated Chnstian chanty, 
not with the wisdom of its organisations Whatever mis 
takes may have boon made, the entire movement I have 
traced displays an annoty not only for the life, but also foi 
the moral well-being, of the castaways of society, such as the 
most humane nations of antiquity had never reached This 
minute and scrupulous care for human life and human virtue 
m the humblest forms, m the slave, the glaihator, the savage, 
or tho infant, was mdoed wholly foreign to the genius of 
Paganism It was produced by the Christian doctrine of 
the mestimable value of each immortal soul It is the dis- 
tinguishing and transcendent charactenstic of every society 
mto which the spuit of Christianity has passed 

The mfluence of Christiajuty m tho protection of infant 
life, though very real, may be, and I think often has been, 
exaggerated It would bo difficult to overrate its mfluence 
m the sphere we have next to eiamme There is scarcely 
any other singlo reform so important m the moral history of 
mankind as the suppression of th* gladiatorial shows, and 
this feat must be almost exclusively ascriljed to the CJinstmn 
Church When wo remember l^w extremely few of the 
host and greatest men of the Roman world had absolutely 
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aoudemued the giuceB of the amphitheatre, it is impoisible to 
regard, without the deepest admiration, the unwaToring and 
nncompiomismg consistency of the patnstic denunmatioiiB 
And even comparing the Fathers with the most enlightened 
Pagan moralists m their treatment of this matter, we shall 
usually find one most significant difference The Fagan, in 
the spirit of philosophy, denounced these games as inhuman, 
or demoialising, oi degrading, or brutal The Christian, in 
the spirit of the Church, represented them as a definite sm, 
the sm ot murder, for which the spectators as well ns the 
aotors weie diiectly responsible before Heaven. In the very 
latest days of the Fagan Empire, magnificent amphitheatres 
weie still arising,' and Constantma himself had condemned 
Humorous barbarian captives to combat with wild beasts’ 
It was m A D 325, immediately after the convocation of the 
Council of Nice, that the first Christian empeioi issued the 
lust edict m the Homan Empire condemnatory of the gladia- 
toiiul games ’ It was issued in Berytus m Syria, and is 
believed by some to have been only applicable to the pi-ovince 
of Fhoemcia , ’ but even m this province it was suffered to 
be moperative, for, only tour ygars later, Libamus speaks of 
Uie shows as habitually colebiated at Antioch* In the 
Western Empire their contmunnee was fully recognised, 
though a few infinitesimal restrictions were imposed up<m 
them Constantme, man 357, piohibited the lanisUe, or 


' E g ths amptiitheatre of 
Verona wan only bndt under Pio- 
chtmii • 

* ‘ Quid hoc triumpho put 
chriuB ? Tantam captivorum 

multitudinem bestns otijicit nt in- 
grati et perfldi non minus dolona 
ex Indibno eui qiiam ex ipst raorte 
jiatiantur ’ — Iucer4^ Faneffyncua 
('Onaiant ' Fuberee qui in manus 
renernnt, quorum nec perfldfl erat 
apta militue nee faiocia eemtoti 


ad pinnae epectacnlo dati saenentee 
beetiae multitudme sna fatiga- 
runt.’— Eumenius, Faaeg Constant, 

II 

* Cod 'rhrod Ub xv tat. 12 
lex 1 Soiomen, i 8 

* Thu, at least, is the opinion 
of Godefroj, who has discnss^ the 
subject very fully {Cod Thaod. 
lib XV tit 12 ) 

' Libamus, Ba Vita Sna, S. 
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furr^orsi of gladiatoiB, from bribing servantB of th« palace to 
eniol theuibelvoaaii combatants ' Valentuuan, in A n 366, for- 
bade any Chrihtian cr iminal ,* and m A n 367, any one connected 
with the Falatme,* bemg condemned to fight Hononue 
prohibited any slave who had been a gladiator passing mto 
the seiviee of a senator, but tlie real object of this last 
measure was, I imagine, not so much to stigmatise tlie 
gladiator, as to guard against the danger of an armed nobility * 
A much more imixirtant fact is that the spectacles weie 
nevei mtioduced into tho new capital of Constantine At 
Home, though they became less numerous, they do not appear 
to have lieen siusponded until then final suppieesion Tlie 
passion for gladiators was tho worst, while religious hberty 
wim piobahlj the host, featuie of tlie old Pagan society , and 
it IS a melancholy fact that of these two it was the nobler 
part that m the Chiistian Emjmc was first destioyed Theo- 
dosius tlie Gloat, who siijipiesscd all diversity of woiuhip 
throughout the Empire, and who showed himself on many 
occasions tho docile slave of the clergy, won the applause of 
tho Pagan Symmachus by compelling his haihanan pnsoneia 
to fight as gladiatoi s * Besides this occasion, we have speual 
knowledge of gladiatoi lul games that weie celebrated in A i> 
385, m A D 391, and aflorwaids in the reign of llononus, 
and the practice of condeniuing cnminals to the arena still 
coiilmued * 

But although the supjuession of the gladiatonoJ shows 
was not effected m the mctiopolis of the Empire tdl neaily 
nmety years after Chnstiaiuty had been the State rehgion, 
tho distraction between the teaching of the' Chnstcuis and 
Pagans on the subject remained unimpaiied To the last, 


' Cod 7%md hb xv.tit 12, 1 2 ' M' Wallon haa traced these 

* Ibid lib IX tit 40, 1 8 last shows with much learniag 

• Ibid lib II tit 40, 1 11 {dliai de VEod^vage, tome iii pp 

• Ibid lib XT tit 12, 1 < 421-420 ) 

* Bymmaeb Ex x 81 
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the moet eetuoable of the Fagajos appear to have legarded 
them vith farour oi mdifierence Julian, it is true, with a 
rare magnanuQitj, refused persiBtently, m hie conflict with 
Christianity, to avail himself, as he might most easily have 
done, of the popular passion for games which the Church 
oondomned , but Libaniua has noticed them with some appro- 
bation,^ and Symmachus, as we have already seen, both in 
stituted and applauded tliem But the Ohristians steadily 
refused to admit any professional gladiatoi to baptism till he 
had pledged himself to abandon his calling, and every Chns- 
tian who attended the games was excluded from communion 
The preachers and writers of the Chuich denounced them 
with the moat unquallfled vehemence, and the poet Prudentius 
made a direct and earnest appeal to the emperor to auppieeui 
them In the East, wheio they had never taken veiy Arm 
root, they appear to have ceased al»out the tune of Theodosius, 
and a passion foi chanot races, which rose to the most estia* 
vagant height at Constantinople and in many otlier cities, 
took thoir place In the West, the last gladiatorial show was 
celtibi'ated at Borne, under Honorius, m a n 404, m lionour 
of the tnumph of Stilicho, when an Asiatic monk, named 
Telemachus, anunated by the noblest heix)ism of philanthropy, 
rushed into the am]>hitheatie, and attempted to paiti the com- 
batants He perished Ijeuoath a shower of stones flung by 
the angiy spectators , but his death led to the final abolition 
of the games * Combats of men with wild beasts eontmued, 
however, much Inter, and weio osjtecially populai in the Efn»t 
The difficulty of procuring wild animals, amid the general 
poverty, contributed, with other causes, to their decline, 
^liey sank, at last, into games of cruelty to animals, but of 
little danger to men, and were finally condemned, at the end 
of the seventh century, by the Council of Trullo * In Italy, 

* Ho wa\erod, ho^^erer, on torao lu p 423 
the iubjeet, and on on© occasiolf • Theodoret, r 26 
ooudemned them 8«e WaUon, • MnUer. De Gmw 2Sv% Thco- 
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the custom of shorn fights, which continued through the whole 
of the middle ages, and which Petraich declares were in his 
days sometimes attended with considerable bloodshed, may 
perhaps be tiaoed in some degiee to the traditions of the 
amphitheati'e ' 

The extinction of the gladiatorial spectacles is, of all the 
results of eaily Christian influence, that upon which the 
historian can look with the deepest and most unmmgled 
satisfaction Hornble as was the bloodshed they diiectly 
caused, those games wore perhaps still more pernicious on 
account of the callousness of feeling they diffused through all 
classes, the fatal obstacle they piesented to any geneial eleva- 
tion of the standaid of humanity Yet the attitude of the 
Pagans decisively proves that no piogiess of philosojiliy or 
social civilisation was likely, foi a very long pciiod, to have 
oiUrpaled them , and it can haidly bo doubted that, h.id they 
been flounahing unchallenged as m the days of Tinjan, when 
the rude warrioin of the North obtained tbe empiie of Italy, 
they would have been eageily adopted by the conqueioib, 
would have taken deep root m metiiiEval life, and have inde- 
finitely lotardod the piogross of humanity C'hi istianity 
alone was powerful enough to teai this evd plant fiom the 
Eoman soil The Chnstiau custom of legacies foi the relief 
of the mdigont and suffeimg replaced the Pagan custom of 
boqueathmg sums of money for games in honoui of the dead , 
and the month of December, whuh was looked fonvard to 
with eagerness tbiough all the Roman world, as tlio special 
season of the gladiatorial spectacles, was consecrated m tlie 
Church by anothei festival commemorative of the advent of 
Christ 

The notion of tho sanctity of human life, which led the 
early Chnstians to combat and*at last to oveithiow the 

donani (1797), vul ii p 88, Mil- • S«p 9u these fights Ozanain'K 
men, Hut of Early ChruiuinUyt 0ittluatio7t in tha Fifth Century 
vol III pp 343-347 traus,), vol i p 130 
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gladiatoi-ia] games, was earned by some of them to an extent 
^together ureooncilable with national mdependenee, and 
with the prevailmg penal system Many of them taught 
that no Ohnstian might lawfully take away hfe, cither as a 
soldier, or by brinf^g a capital charge, or by actmg as an 
aieoutioner The first of these questions it will be conrement 
to reaerve for a Inter period of this chapter, when I propose 
to exanune the relations of Ohnstianity to the nuhtary spint, 
and a rery few words will be sufiScient to dispose of the 
others The notion that there is something impure and de- 
filing, even m a just execution, is one which may be traced 
through many ages , and executioners, as the ministers of the 
law, hare been from very ancient times regiuided as unholy 
In Ixith Greece and Rome the law compelled them to hve 
outside the walls, and at Rhodes they were never jienmtted 
oven to enter the city ' Notions of this tmd were very 
strongly held in the oai ly Church , and a decree of the peni- 
tential discipline which was enforced, even agamst emperors 
and generals, forbade any one whose hands had been imbrued 
in blood, even when that blood was shed m a righteous war, 
approachmg the altar without a preparatory period of penance 
The opimons of the Christians of the first three centuries 
were usually formed without any i-egard to the necessitiea of 
civil or political life , but when the Church oblamed an 
ascendancy, it was found necessary speedily to modify them , 
and although Tjactantius, m the foni'th century, mamtaiu^d 
the unlawfulness of all bloodshed,’ as strongly as Ongen in 
the third, and Tertnllian in the second, the common doctrine 
was simply that no priest or bishop must take any part m a 
capital charge From this exceptional position of the clergy 
they speedily acquired tho^sition of official mtercossors for 

' Nioapoort, Dt So sarliar testimoniea on the subject 

yitanorvTn^ p 160 • are given by Barbeyrac, Mora^edtf> 

’ Sea a very unequivocal pas P^r«, and in many other books 
sage Imt Ihv vi ‘20 Seyeral 
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grinmwls, ambassadors of mercy, when, from some act of 
sedition or other cause, then city or neighbourhood was 
menaced with a bloody invasion The right of sanctuary, 
which was befoio possessed by the Imperial statues and by 
the Pagan temples, was accorded to the chiu’ches. Dunng 
the h(dy seasons of Lent and Easter, no o n initia l trials could 
lie held, and no cnnunal could be tortured or executed ' 
Miracles, it was said, were sometimes wrought to attest the 
inuoceuoe of accused or condemned men, but were neves 
wrought to consign cnmuials to execution by the civil 
power * 

All this had an importance much beyond its immediate 
effect m tempermg the administration of the law It con- 
tributed laigely to associate in the popular imagination the 
ideas of sanctity and of mercy, and to mciease the reverenoe 
for human life It had also another remarkable effect, to 
which I have adverted in another work The belief that it 
was wrong foi a pnest to bring any charge that could give rise 
to a capital sentence caused the leading clergy to shrink from 
persocuting heresy to death, at a time when m all othei 
respects the theory of persecution had been fully matured 
When it was readily admitted that heresy was m the highest 
degree cmninal, and ought to bo made penal, when laws ban- 
ishing, fining, or imprisoning heretics filled the statute- book, 
and when every vestige of religious liberty was suppressed at 

* See t'wo lawa enacted in a d St Maconua An innocent man, 

880 {Cod Tkcod iz tit 38, 1 4) accued of a murder, fled to him 
ajid A D 389 {Cod Thcod tx tit He brought both the accused and 
85, 1 6) Thoodoeius the Younger accusers to the tomb of the mui^ 
mi^e a law (iz tit 36, 1 7)except' dered man, andai^kKl him whether 
ing the Isaunan robbers from the the prisoner was the murderer The 
prinleges of these laws corpse answered in the negatiTe , 

* There are, of course, innu* tlM. bystanders implored St Maca* 
merable miracles punishing guilty rms to ask it to reyeal the real 
man* but 1 know none assistJiig the culprit, I9ut St Macarius refused 
civil power ui doing so As an tR do so {Vtia Pahum, lib H. 
ozample of the miracles m defence cap zztiii ) 

of the nnocent, I may cite one by 
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the instigatioD of the cleigy, these Btill shranh firom the last 
and mevitable step, not beoause it was an atrocions violation 
of the rights of conscience, but because it was contrary to the 
ecclesiaatical discipline for a bishop, under any circujnsCances, 
to countenance bloodshed It was on this ground that St 
Augustine, while eagerly advocating the persecution of the 
Donatists, more than once ezpreesed a wish that they should 
not be punished with death, and that St Ambrose, and St 
Martin of Tours, who were lioth energetic persecutors, ex- 
pressed their abhorrence of the Spanish bishops, who had 
caused some Pnscillianists to be executed I have elsewhere 
noticed the odious hyjxicnsy of the later mqnisitors, who rele- 
gated the execution of the sentence to tho civil power, with 
a prayer that the heretics should bo punished ‘as mildly as 
possible and without the effusion of blood,’ ' which came at 
last to bo interpreted, by the death of fire , but I may heire 
add, that this hideous mockery is not unique m the history of 
religion Plutarch suggests that one of the reasons for bury- 
ing unchaste vestals alive was that they were so sacred that 
it was unlawful to lay violent hands upon them,* and among 
the Donatists the Oircumcellionos were for a time accustomed 
to abstain, in obedience to the evangebcal command, from the 
use of the sword, while they beat to death those who differed 
from their theological opinions with massive clubs, to which 
they gave the very significant name of Jsraelites • 

The time came when the Christian priests shed blood 
enough The extreme scrupulosity, however, which they at 
first displayed, not only exceedingly ennons when con- 
fi-asted with their later history, it was also, by the association 
of ideas which it promoted, very favourable to humanity 


'‘Ut quam clementissiire el tome ri pp 88-98 The Ponatisla 
ultra sangmniB effusittiBm punire- after a time, however, are aaid to 
tor , have overcome their eernplee, aad 

’ liomava, icvi ueed ewords 

® TiUemont, Mim iTfliaf eoe/rfa 
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It is temaxkable, ho-wever, tliat while Home of the earl;^ 
Fathers were the undoubted precursors of Beccana, their 
teaching, unlike that of the philosophers m the eighteenth 
century, had little or no appreciable influence in mitigating 
the seventy of the penal code Indeed, the more carefully 
the Ohnstiaa legislation of the Empire is eiammed, and the 
more ftilly it is compared with what had been done under 
the influence of Stoicism by the Pagan legislators, the more 
evident, I thmk, it will appear that the golden age of Roman 
law was not Christian, hut Pagan Great works of codifica- 
tion were accomplished under the younger Thoodosnis, and 
under Justinian , hut it was in the reign of Pagan emperors, 
and especially of Hadrian and Alexander Sevenis, that 
nearly all the most important measures were taken, redress- 
ing injustices, elevating oppressed classes, and making the 
dootrme of the natural equality and fraternity of mankmd 
the basis of legal enactments Receiving the heritage of 
these laws, the Christians, no doubt, added something , but a 
careful examination will show that it was surprisingly little 
I In no respect is the greatness of the Stoic phiJosopheia more 
conspicuous than in the contrast between the gigantic stcjis 
of legal reform made m a few years under their influence, 
and the almost msignificant steps taken when Chiistiaiuty 
had obtained an ascendancy m the Empire, not to speak of 
the long period of decrepitude that followed In the way of 
imtigatmg the seventy of punishments, Constantino made, 
it is true, three important laws prohibiting the custom of 
branding criminals upon the face, the« condemnation of 
cnminals as gladiators, and the contmuanco of the once 
degradmg but now sacred punishment of cnicifixion, which 
had been very commonly employed, but these measures 
were more than counterbalancoa by the extreme seventy 
with which the Christian emperors pRnished infanticide, 
adultery, seduction, rape, and^veral other enmia, ami 
the number of capital ofiences became considerably greater 
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than before ' The most prominent eridenoe, indeed, of eocle- 
Piaa tinal influence m the Theodosian oodeie that which must 
be most lamented It la the munenae maae of legislation, 
intended on the one hand to elevate the clergy into a 
separate and sacred caste, and on the other to poreecute in 
every form, and with every degiee of violence, all who 
deviated fi-om the fine Ime of Catholic orthodoxy • 

The last consequence of the Christian estimate of human 
life was a very emphatic condemnation of suicide We have 
already seen that the arguments of the Pagan moralists, who 
were opposed to this act, were of four kinds The religious 
aigumont of Pythagoiiia and Plato was, that we are all 
soldiers of God, pltuxid in an appointed post of duty, which it 
is a rebellion against our Makei to desert The civic argu 
meat of Aristotle uud the Qieek logislatora was that wo owe 
our services to the State, and tliat therefore voluntarily to 
abandon life is to abandon our duty to our counti’y The 
aigumont which Plutarch and other writers derived fiom 
human dignity was that true courage is sliown in the 
manful endurance of suficring, while suicide, being an act of 
flight, IS an act of cowardice, and theiefoie unworthy of man 
Iho mystical or Qiuotist aigumeut of the Neoplatomsts was 
that all pei-tmbation is a pollution of the soul , that the act 
of suicide IS accompamed by, and spiuigs fiom, iieituibution, 


* Under the Chrj‘<lian kings, the 
b»ibar]&Ds multiplied tlio number 
of capital offences, but this has 
UHuallj been rogaided as an im- 
provement The Abb^ Mably say* 
Quoiqnil DOUB reete pen dordon 
nances faites sous los premiers 
Al^roiingieiis, nous tojoqs qu’u^ ant 
la fin du sixi^me siicle, les Finn* 
^018 avoiont ddjk adopts la docUme 
ealutairo des Bomains an sujet 
de la prescription , ets^ue reuon 
^nt 4 cette humanitS cjuelleq^j 
les enhardissoit an ma), ils lufii 
g^rentpemedemoitcuuUel isceste. 


le vol et le mourtre qui jusques-la 
ii’aToient pums que par lexil, 
ou dont on se raclietoit par une 
composition Leslran^ois en r4- 
formant quelquos>uuos do leurs Ioib 
cit^les, port4reut la sir^rit^ aussi 
loio que leurs p4ros aroieut poussi 
I indulgence ’ — Mably, Obterv but 
lH%st des PVanfOM, hv 1 ch iii 
See, too, Gibbon’s Veclxne and Fall, 

ch UXTllI 

■ The whole of the sixth volume 
of Oodefroy’s edition (folio) of the 
Theodusiau cc^e is taken up with 
laws of these kinds 
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tad that therefore the perpetrator ends hit daya by a crime 
Of these four arguments, the last cannot, I think, be aaid to 
have had any place amcug the Christian dissuasiTes from 
Buimde, and the influence of the second was almost unper- 
o^tible. The notion of patriotism being a moral duty was 
habitually discouraged m the early Church , and it was im- 
possible to urge the anc argument against suicide without 
at the same time condemnmg the hermit life, which m the 
third century became the ideal of the Church The duty a 
man owes to his family, which a modem moinlist would deom 
the most obvious and, iieihaps, the most conclusive pi-oof of 
the general cnminality of suicide, and which may he said to 
have replaced the civic argument, was scarcely noticed 
either by the Pagans or the eaily Christians The first 
were accustomed to lay so much stress upon the authority, 
that they scarcely rccogmsed the duties, of the &ther, and 
the latter were too anxious to attach all their ethics to the 
interests of another world, to do much to supply the omis- 
sion The Christian estimate of the duty of humihty, and 
of the degradation of man, rendered appeals to human dig 
mty somewhat uncongenial to the patristio writers , yet these 
writers frequently dilated u|Hm the true couioge of patience, 
in language to which their own heioism under persecution 
gave a noble emphasis To the examjile of Cato they opposed 
those of Bogulus and J ob, the courage that endures siiflermg 
to the courage that confronts death The Platonic doctrme, 
that we are servants of the Deity, placed upon earth to per- 
form our allotted task in His sight, with His assistance, and 
by His will, they continually enforced and most deejily 
realised, and this doctrine was in itself, m most cases, 
a sufficient preventive, for, os a great writer has said 
' Though there are many crimes of«. deeper dye than suicide, 
there is no othei by which men appea% so formally to i-e- 
nounoe the protection of God ’• • 

1 Mme do Sta^, E^JUrrons rur h Siucid*. 
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But, m addition to thu general teacinng, the Ohrisoan 
theologuuifi rntroduced into i^e sphere ire are ooasidermg 
new elementa both of terromm and of persnaaion, which 
have had a decisive influence upon the judgments of manhind 
Thoy carried their doctrine of the sanctity of human hfe to 
such a point that they maintained dogmatically that a man 
who deatroys his own life has committed a cnme mmilaT 
both m kind and magnitude to that of an ordinary mur- 
derer,' and they at the same tune gave a new character to 
death by their doctrines concerning its penal nature and 
concerning the future destinies of the sonl On the other 
hand, the high position assigned to resignation in the moral 
scale, the hope of future happiness, which casts a ray of 
light upon the darkest calamities of life, the deeper and more 
subtle consolations arising from the feeling of tmst and from 
the outpouring of prayer, and, above all, the Christian doc- 
trine of the remedial and providential character of aufler 
ing, have proved sufficient protection against despair The 
Christian doctrine, that pain is a good, hod in this respect 
an mfiueiice that was never attained by the Pagan docinne, 
that pain is not an evil 

There were, however, two forms of suicide which were 
regarded m the early Church with some tolerance or hesita- 
tion Punng the frenzy excited by persecution, and under 
the mfluenoe of the belief that maiiyrdom effiiced in a mo- 
ment the sms of a life, and introduoed the soflhter at once 
mto celestial joys, it was not uncommon for men, m a trans- 
port of enthusiasm, to rush before the Pagan judges, unplor- 

j 

' The following became the to the set of Hexfiue, Or eha did 
theological doctrine on the sub- not In the first case she wai an 
ject ' Eat rere homicida et rone adnltereea, and ahonld therefore 
homiridii qni ae interficiendo inno- not he admired In the aecond 
crntiim hommem mterfecent* — cnae ahe was a murderess, because 
Lisle, flit Auetda, p 40(1 8t A.<i- in hilling bereelf sbe iLUed an 
inistine has much in this etmin innocent and virtuoua woman 
lincretia, he says, either coneent^ (JDe C\v Dei, i 19 ) 
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mg or provoking martyrdom, and gome of the eocloswstical 
writers have spoken of these men with considerable admira- 
tipn,' though the general tone of the patristic writings and 
I the councils of the Church condemned them A more senous 
difficulty aiose about Christian women who oommittod smcido 
to guard their chastity when menaced by the infamous sen- 
tences of their persecutors, or more frequently by the lust of 
emperors, or by barbarian mvaders St Pelagia, a girl of only 
fifteen, who has been canonised by the Church, and who was 
warmly eulogised by St Ambrose and St Chrysostom, 
having been captured by the soldiery, obtained permission 
to retiro to her room foi the purpose of robing herself, 
mounted to the roof of the house, and, flinging herself don n, 

, perished by the fall ’ A Chnstian lady oi Antioch, named 
Domnina, bad two daughter lenowned alike for Ibeir beauty 
and their piety Bemg captmed during the Diocletian jiorgecu 
tion, and feanng the loss of their chastity, they agreed by one 
bold act to free themselves from tbo danger, and, casting them- 
selves mto a nver by the way, mother and daughtcis sank 
unsullied m the wave ’ The tyrant Maxentius was fasci- 
nated by the boanty of a Christian lady, the wife of tue 
Prefect of Borne Havmg sought m vam to elude his 
addresses, havnig been dragged from her bouse by the 
minions of the tyrant, the faithful wife obtained permission, 
before yioldmg to her master’s embraces, to retire foi a 
moment mto her chamber, and she there, with true Roman 
ootirage, stabbed herself to the heart < Some Protestant 


* Jaatm Martyr, TertuUian, and Jica del Swndvi ragxonato (Venezia, 
Cyprian are especially ardent in 1788), pp 135-140 
lhi« respect , but their language ’ Ambroae, De Vvrg^mbut, in 7 

le, 1 think, in their circumetancee, ” hlusebina, Boclet Hist riii 12 

Mtremely eicnealJe Compare ‘ Ensebiua, Eecla Hvt vin 

Barbeyrac, Moraiedes Pires, ch n I4* Bayle, in his article upon 
I 8, ch vin §§ 34-89 Bonne’s Sophrouia appears to be greatly 
Btatkanatoa (ed 16441, pp 68-67 ecnndalihiltl at this act, and it seenis 

OroBiaziano Idorta mfira t JUoso- Kiat among the Catholn s it is not 
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contiovoi'aiAlists have been ficaDdahsed^^ and some Oal^holifl 
controrersialists pei'plexed, by the undisguifled admiration 
with which the early occlosiaetical writers narrate these his- 
tories To those who have not sufeted theological opinions 
to destroy all their nattual sense of nobility it will need 
no defence 

This was the only form of avowed suicide which was m 
any degree permitted m the early Church St Ambrose 
lathei timidly, and St Jerome more strongly, commended 
it , but at the tune when the capture of Home by the soldiers 
of AJanc made the question one of pioaaing interest, St 
Aiigustmo devoted an elaborate examination to the subject, 
and while expressing his pitying admnution foi the virgin 
Buicidoa, decidedly condemned their act * His opinion of 
the absolute sinfulness of suicide has since been generally 
adopted by the Catholic theologians, who pietend that Pela- 
gia and Bonmuiu acie<l under the impulse of a special rdvela> 
tiou ^ At the same tune, by a glaimg though very natural 

tioob derod right tu admiie this Polagm, Tillcmout finds a btrung 
pool lady as much tis hor sister argument m support of this view 
suiLides lillumuut rrmaika in tlie astounding, if nut miracu- 
• (.'oinme on ne Volt pas que 1 ^ghso lou8,fact that, having thrown her- 
1 umaiue 1 ait jamaia honor^o, nous self from the top of the house, she 
naNoaspaale mosino droit de jus- was BctUHlly lollod by the fall' 
tifier SOD action’ — Hu)t ecUh ‘ litant monUe tout an haul de sa 
tome V pp 404. 405 maison, fortifi^e par le niouvement 

' Ilspucmliy hurboyruc in hie que J -0 foimoit dans sun cmtir et 
Vorali dts Fires lie was ao- par le courage quil luy inspiroit, 
Hftored by Coillior, Cruma^iano, ©lie se pr6cipita de la du huut en 
and others Matthew of Webt- has, et 4chapa ainsi k teas les 
lumster relates of Lbba, the sb- pi^ges de see ennemis Sou corra 
b« ;S8 of a Yorksbiie conrent which eit tombunt & terre frapa, dit S 
^ab bosiegod by the*I)aii68, that Chr^obtome, Les yeui du d^mon 
siie and aU the other nuu8,to save plus viYement qu'un Eclair 
their chastity, deformed thomselAeB Co qui marque encore que Piei) 
hj cutting off their noses Hud up- ogissoit eu tuut ceci e’est qu’au 
per iips (a 9 870) ^ lieu que ces chutes ne sent pas 

' Jk Civ Dei, i 22-7 toujours mortelles, ou que souvent 

' This had been suggested by uo bnsant que quolquoH membree, 
Si Augustine^ In the case ^ eliss n obtent la vie que longtemps 
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iiMwnwHtency, no oWaeten more enthasuatioBlly ex* 
tolled then Idiose anohoritee who habitually deprived thmr 
bodiee of the snstenanoe that was absolutely neceaaary to 
health, and thus manifestly abndged their lives St Jerome 
has preserved a ounous Ulostration of the foehng with which 
these slow smcides were regarded by the outer world, in 
his account of the hie and death of a young nun named 
Bleeilla 71118 lady had been gmlty of what, according to 
the religious notions of the fourth centmy, was, at least, the 
irivohty of marrying, but was left a widow seven months 
afterwards, having thus ‘ lost at onoe the crown of virginity 
and the pleasure of mamage ’ ' An attack of iHness inspired 
her with strong religious feelings At the age of twenty she 
retired to a convent She attained such a height of devotion 
that, aooorduig to the very ohaiactenstic eulogy of her bio- 
grapher, ‘she was more sorry for the loss of her virginity 
than for the decease of her husband , ’ * and a long succes- 
sion of atrocious penances preceded, if they did not produce, 
her death ' The counction that she had been killed by &st- 
mg, and the spectacle of the uncontrollable gnef of her mother, 
filled the populace with mdignation, and the funeral was 
disturbed by tumultuous cries that the 'accursed race of 
monks should be banished from the city, stoned, or drowned ’ * 
In the Church itself, however, we find very few traces of any 
condemnation of the custom of undermining the constitution 
by austerities,* and if we may believe but a small jiait of 

apr^, Di I’un ni I’autre n’arnva eo oordetur viginh snnoruni adoios 
cetto leDdOutre, maia Ilieu ratira oeutulam tam ardanti tde crULis 
aussitoat Tima de la aaiuto, eo levaase Texillum ut magis amiasan 
aorta qua aa mort parut autaot nrginitatem quam mariti dolerot 
Pefiet da la voloot^ divioe qua de lutantuxu ? ^ xxxix 
aa chute ’ — Mui eocUs tome r * For a deacnpiion of thaaa 
pp 401-403 peoasoos, are xxxtui. 

' ‘ Ft TirgiDitatiB corouam at ‘ £p xxxix 
Duptianun pordidit Tolaptatam.* — ‘St Jerome gave aomaaeoaibla 

E^. xxu adnee on 4hi8 point to ooe of hia 

> • Quia enun noeu m«1u is- Sjjmirsra {Ep exxv ) 
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what ia rolatod of the habits of the early aud Biediwval mAntg, 
great numbers of them must have thus shortened thoir daya 
There is a touching stoiy told by St Bonaventura, of St. 
Francis Assisi, who was one of these victims to asceticism 
As the dy mg saint sank back exhausted wi th spitting blood, he 
avowed, as he looked upon his emaciated body, that ‘ he had 
sinned against his brother, the ass / and then, the feeling of 
lus mind taking, as was usual with him, the form of an hai- 
lucinatiou, ho imagined that, when at prayer during the night, 
he heard a voice saying ‘ Fiancis, there is no siimer m tBo 
woild whom, if he be converted, God will not pardon, but 
ho who kills himself by hard penances will find no mercy in 
etemity * He attiibuted the voice to the devil * 

Direct and dobberate siucide, which occupies so promi* 
ueut a place in the moi’a.l history of antiquity, almost abso- 
lutely disappeared within the Church , but beyond its pale 
the CucumocUionos, m the foui'th century, constituted them- 
solves the apostles of death, and not only cai ned to the highest 
pomt the custom of provokuig martyrdom, by challenging and 
uisulting the daserubliee of the Pagans, but even killed them- 
solves in great numborB, imagining, it would seem, that this 
was a form of martyrdom, and would seeme for them eternal 
salvation Assoinbling m hundreds, St Augustine says even 
111 thousands, they leaped with paix)xy 8 ins of frantic joy from 
the brows of oveihanging clifis, till the rocks below wore red- 
dened With thou blood * At a much latei jjeiiod, we find 
among the Albigenses a practice, known by the name of 
Endima, of accelerating death, m the case of dangerous illneas, 
by fasting, and sometuneB by bleeding * The wretched Jews, 
stung to madness b/ the peisecuiion of the Catholics, furnish 


' Ilase, Si Franfou d’At'tue, have given accounts of these sui- 
pj) 137~138 Bt PalamoD ib saisl cides in then works against ths 
died of his austerities Donaiists 

(r»/ 8 * • Bee Todd's PaWwi, 

Bt Augustine and St Optatus# p 462 
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the most numei'oufi examp]o6 of smcide during the middle 
ages A multitude penshed by their own bunds, to avoid 
torture, in Prance, m 1095 , five hundred, it is said, on a 
single occasion at York , five hundi ed m 1 320, when besieged 
,by the Shepherds The old Fagan legislatioD on this subject 
Remained unaltered m the Theodosian and Justinian codes , 
but a Oouncd of Atlea, in the fifth century, having pronounced 
BiiKude to he the effect of diabolical inspiration, a Council of 
Bragues, in the following century, ordained that no religious 
rites should be celebrated at the tomb of the culpiit, and that 
no masses should be said for his soul , and these provisionH, 
which were repeated by later Councils, weie gradually intro- 
duced into the laws of the barbarians and of Charlemagne St 
Lewis originated the custom of confiscating the piojierty of tlie 
dead man, and the corpse was soon subjected to gims and vai i- 
ous outrages In some countries it could only be removed from 
the house through a perfoiation specially made for the oecusioii 
in the wall , it was ditigged upon a hurdle through the stieots, 
hung up with the head downwards, and at last thrown into 
the public sewer, or burnt, or buiied m the sand belov 
high-water mark, or transfixed by a stake on the public 
highway ' 

These singularly hideous aud at the same tunc grotesque 
customs, and also the extreme injustice of roducmg to beg 
gary the unhappy relations of the dead, bad the very natui al 
effect of exciting, in the eighteenth century, a stiong spirit of 

1 The whole histoiy of euicide (Puis, 1866) The ferocious lawa 
in the dark ages has been most herereconntedcontraatreinarkablj 
nunutely and carefully szamiued with a lawjn the Cgpitulanee (lib 
by M. Bourquelot, id a very in- n lex 70), which provides that 
twesting senes of memoirs in the though mass may not be celebrated 
third and fourth volnmea of the for a suicide, any pnvate person 
JiibltoMque d» l'£cole da Chartei may, through charity, cause prayers 
I am much indebted to these m»- tot be offered up for his soul, 
mein in the following pages See, ‘ Qnis incomprebensibilia snnt jn- 
too. Lisle, Du Suundt, Staiatvjtu, dicia Dsl( at profuoditatcm con* 
Uedtente, HwUnre, et UgwUUxon silii ejus nemo poUst inTestigart. 
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reaction Suicide is mdeod one of those acts which may be 
ooDdemned by moraJistB as a sin, but which, in modem tunes 
at least, cannot be regarded as within the legitimate sjiheie 
of law , for a society which accords to its members perfect 
liberty of emigration, cannot reasonably pronounce the simple 
renunciation of Me to be an offence against itself When, 
however, Beocana and his followers went flirther, and mam- 
tamed that the medueval laws on the subject were as impotent 
as they were revolting, they fell, I think, mto serious error 
The outrages lavished upon the corpse of the smcide, though 
m the first instance an expression of the popular horror of 
his act, contributed, by the associations they formed, to 
strengthen the feeling that produced them, and they were 
also peculiarly fitted to scare the diseased, eiated, and over- 
sensitive imagmations that are most prone to smcide In the 
rare occasions when the act was deliberately contemplated, 
the knowledge that itLgious, legislative, and social mfiuonces 
would combme to aggravate to the utmost the agony of the 
Buiviving lelatives, must have had groat weight The acti- 
vity of the Legislature shows the contmuance of the act, but 
we have eveiy reason to believe that withm the pale of 
Catholicism it was foi many centunes extremely rare It is 
said to have been somewhat prevalent m Spam m the last 
and most corrupt period of the Gothic kingdom,' and many 
mstances ocouned durmg a gieat pestilence which raged 
in England m the seventh century,* and also during the 
Black Death of the fourteenth century ’ When the wives 
of priests were separated m vast numbers from their hus- 
hanils by Hildehrspd, and driven mto the world blasted, 
heart-broken, and hopeless, not a few of them shortened 

' See the very iDtereetiDg work * Roger uf Wendover, a i> 6S6 

of the AbhA Bourret, f&o/e cArBfi- ■ Eequirol, AfalatUe* wesfetre, 

eaiw de SiviUp tout la monarchie tome i p 691 
iM Vvagaihs (Pans, ISffl), p I9S 
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«^iiy by Buiddo ^ Among women it was in geneiul 
aspemally rare , and a learned historian of suicide has even 
userted that a Spanish lady^ who, being separated from her 
husband, and finding herself unable to resist the energy of 
her passions, killed herself rather than yield to temptation, 
IB the only instance of female suicide during sereral centuries * 
In the lomances of chivalry, however, this mode of doatii is 
frequently pourtrayed without horror,® and its cnminabty 
was discussed at considerable length by Abelard and St 
Thomas Aquinas, while Dante has devoted some fine lines to 
])ainting the condition of suicides in hell, whore they are also 
fi'equently represented in the bas-rebefs of cathedrals A 
melancholy leading to desperation, and known to theologums 
under the name of ^ acedia,* was not uncommon m monasteiies, 
and most of the recorded instances of medueva) suicides in 
Oatbolicism were by monks The frequent suicides of monks, 
sometimoe to escape the world, sometimes thiough despair at 
their inability to quell the propensitiee of the body, somotimos 
througb insanity produced by then mode of life, and by their 
dread of sun oimding demons, were noticed m tbeeaily Church,^ 


' Loa'a Historv qf Sacerdotal 
Celibacy (PhiladeiphiH, 1867), p 
248 

* ‘ Per lo corso di molti a^coli 
abl>iaiiio quBMro aolo auicidio don- 
noaoo, e baona coaa ^ non aTerno 
pit d’uno , perch^ lo non credo cbe 
la impadicizia lateran aia peggiore 
di qnesta disperata castitA Oro- 
iDiLKiaDO, lat del Sutcidic, p 126 
Manana, who under the frock of 
a Jesuit, bore the heart of an an 
cient Iloman, treats the case in a 
very different m inner ‘ Ejua 
oxor Maria OoroneUa cum manti 
absentiam non ferret, ne pravjg 
cupiditatibus cederet, ntamposuit^ 
ardentem forte libidinem igne ex 
tingneTiB adaeto per muhel ria 


titione , djgnam meliori seciilo 
fteminam, inside stulinm caeti 
tatja' ~De Reims Hiapan ivi 17 

• A number of pasMagos are 
cited by Bourquelot 

♦ This IK noticed by St, Gregory 
Nazianzen in a lUtle poem which 
18 given in Mignes edition of 7'ks 
Greek Fathers, tome xxivii p 
1459 St NiluK ami the bic^rA 
pher of St*Pachomm» apeak of 
tbeae RUioides, and St Cliryaontom 
wrote a b tter of conaolatum to a 
young monk named Stagiriut, 
which iH still extant, encouraging 
hiiff to refliat the temptation Sea 
Neander, J^cUnastxcal Hiet vol 
ill pp Si V, 320 
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and ft examples hare been gleaned, from the medisrval 
chroniclfiB,’ of suicides produced by the bitterness of hopeless 
love, or by the derangement that follows extreme austerity 
These are, however, but few , and it is probable that the 
monasteiiee, by providing a refuge foi the disappointed and the 
broken hearted, have prevented more smcidee than they have 
caused, and that, during the whole period of Catholic ascend- 
ancy, the act was more rare titan before or after The 
influence of Catholicism was seconded by Mohammedanism, 
which, on tills as on many other points, borrowoil its teaching 
from the Chiistian Church, and even intensified it, for 
suicide, which is nevei expresHly condemned in the Bible, is 
more than once forbidden in the Koran, and the Christian 
fluty of resignation was exaggerated by the Moslem mto a 
complete fatalism. Under the empire of Cathohcism and 
'Mohamxiioddniam, suicide, duimg many ^entunes, almost 
absolutely oeasod in all the aviliaed, active, and progresai\e 
part of mankind When we recollect how wtmniy it was 
applauded, or how faintly it was condemned, m the civilisa- 
tion of Greece and Rome, when we reioomber, too, that 
there was scarcely a barbarous tribe, firom Denmark to Spam, 
TV ho did not habitually piactise it,* we may realise the cozn- 


^ Bourqxxelot Pmel noticai 
( 'l)ra%U ftUd\co^h%lom)ph%que twr 
fAliinatwn mnUalt (2Dd ed ), pp 
^^—46) the Quzneroiu eaeai of lo 
ftvnity Btill produced by strong 
religiouB feeling, and the history of 
the movemenU called * revirale/ id 
the present century, fuppbee ranch 
ev idence to the same efiiot. Pinel 
eavs, religions insanity tends pecn- 
haply to suicide (p 265) 

• Orosins noticei {Slit ▼ 14) 
that of all the Gauls conquered Igr 
Q Maroms, there were none who 
dtd not prefer death to •slavery 
The Spaniards were famous for 
ihtir ■kueides, U> avoid old Stfe as* 
[ '] 


well as slarery Odin, who, under 
different names, was the supreme 
divinity of most of the Northern 
tribes, 18 said to hare ended his 
earthly life by suiode Boadicea, 
the grandest figure of early British 
history, and CordeiUa, or CordeUa, 
the most patheho figure of early 
British romasee, were both sui- 
cides (See on the first, Tacitus, 
Ann XIV and on theseoo&d 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, u 16 — a 
veiviOD from which Shakspeare has 
considerably diverged, but which is 
faithfully follow^ by Spenser 
Fairy book u. oanto 10 } 


C 
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plete revolution which wa* elTected in this spheM by the 
influence of Christuunty 

A few words may be added on the later phases of this 
mournful history The Beformation does not seem to have 
had any immediate effect m multiplying siucide, for Pro- 
testants and Catholics held with equal intensity the religious 
sentiments which are most fitted to pi event it, and in none of 
the peiseciitions was impatience of life largely displayed 
The history at this period passes chiefly into the new world, 
where the unhappy Indians, reduced to slaveiy, and treated 
with atrocious cruelty by their conqueroi-s, killed themselves 
m great numbera , till the Spaniards, it is said, discovered an 
ingenious method of deteiring them, by declaring that the 
master also would commit suicide, and would pursue his 
victims into the world of spirits ' In Europe the art was very 
common among the witches, who underwent all the suffcr- 
uigs with none of the consolations of martyiilom Without 
enthusiasm, without hope, without even the consciousnoss of 
mnocenoe, deoiepit in body, and distiacted m mmd, com- 
pelled m this world to endure tortures, before which the 
most impassioned heroism might quail, and doomed, as 
they often believed, to eternal damnation m the next, they 
not iinfrequently killed themselves m the agony of tiioir 
despair A French judge named Remy tells us that he knew 
no loss than fifteen witches commit suicide m a smgle year ’ 


' ‘ In our age, when the Spani- 
ards extended that law which was 
made only against the cannibals, 
that they who would not accept 
the Christian religion should incur 
bondage, the Indians in infinite 
nniutiers escaped this by killing 
themselres, and never ceased tiU 
the Spaniards, by some connter- 
feitings, made them think that 
they also would kill themeelves, 
and follow them with the samiw 


seventy into the next life’ — 
Donnes Buithana/oj, p 66 (ed 
1644) On the evidence of the 
early travellers on this point, see 
the essay on ‘ England's Forgotten 
Worthies,' in Mr Fronde’s Short 
Studio* 

• Lisle, pp 427-434 Sprenger 
Bias noticed the same tendency 
among the witches he tried See 
Oalmeil! De la Folu (Pans, 1846k 
tome I pp 1 61, 303 306 
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[n these cases, fear and madness combined in nrgmg the 
victims to the deed Epidemics of purely insane suicide 
have also not unfrequently occurred Both the women of 
MarseiUes and the women of Lyons were afflicted with an 
epidiinuc not unlike that which, m antiquity, had been no- 
ticed among the guls of Miletus ' In that strange mama 
which raged m the Neapolitan districts from the end of the 
Gfteenth to the end of the seventeenth century, and which 
was attributed to the bite of the taiantula, the patients 
thronged m multitudes towards the sea, and often, as the blue 
waters opened to their view, they chanted a wild hymn of 
welcome, and lushed with passion mto the waves ’ But 
together with these oases, which belong rathei to the history 
of medicme than to that of morals, we find many facta ex- 
hibiting a startling mcrease of deliberate suicide, and a no 
loss startling modification of the sentiments with which it 
was regarded The revival of classical learning, and the 
growmg custom of legarding Greek and Roman heroes as 
ideals, necessarily brought the subject mto prommenoe The 
Catholic casuists, and at a later penod phdosophers of the 
school of Grotius and Puffendorf, began to distmguish oortam 
cases of legitimate suicide, such as that comimtted to avoid 
dishonour or probable sm, or that of the soldier who fires a 
inme, knowing he m'lst mevitably pensh by the explosion, 
or that of a condemned person who aives himself from tortuio 
by anticipating an mevitable fate, or that of a man who 
offers himself to death for his friend ’ The effect of the 


' On modern euicidee the readei 
may consult ‘VViuslow'^^naitwiyo/* 
^iuicuie , aa well ae the work of M 
Lisle, and also Esquirol, Maladnt 
mentaUs (Pans, 1838), tome i pp 
628-676 

* Heckor a Ep%demtc9 of The 
hliddle Agee (Ixindon, J844), p 
121 Hecker in his rery curious 
ebsay on this mama, has prsserTeif 


a verse of their song — 

* AUu man mi portati 
Se Toleti che mi sauat4, 

Alin man, al!a via, 

Cosi m* ama la donna luia, 

Alla man, allu man, 

Mentre campo, C* aggio aman 

* OomaHano, hi dei Smwtdw 
caps Tiu IX 
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PsgBn examples may frequently be detected in the last 
words or writings of the saicides Philip Strom, nhen 
accused of the assassination of Alencander I of Tuscany, 
killed himself through fear that torture might extort from 
him revelations injiuious to his friends, and he left liehind 
him a paper m vlnch, among other things, he commended 
lus soul to Ood, with the prayer that, if no higher boon could 
be granted, he might at least he permitted to have his place 
with Cato of Utica and the other great suicides of antiquity ' 
In Kngland, the att appears in the seventeenth century and m 
the first half of tlie eigliteenth to have been more common 
than upon the Coiitment,^ and scvei-al partial or even unquali- 
, fied apologies foi it were written Sir Thomas More, in 
I his ‘ Utopia,’ reprchontod the priests and magistiates of his 
ideal republic permitting oi even enjoining those who were 
.'afflicted with mcurablo disease to kill themselves, but de- 
iprmiig of burial those who had done so without authonsar 
tion • Ur Donne, the lennied ind pious Dean of St Paul’s, 
had m his youth written an extremely onnous, subtle, and 
learned, but at the same time feeble and involved, work in 
defence of suicide, which on his deathbed he commanded Ins 
son neither to publish nor destroj, and which his son pub- 
lished m 1644 Two or three English suicides left bchmd 
them elaborate defences, as did also a .Swede named Eoheck, 
who drowned himself in 1735, and whose treatise, published 
m the following ye,ar, acijmied considerable celebrity * But 

1 Cronianaao, pp 9i-93 ter fogs The stltiatics made in 

■ Montesqmen and many Oon- the pn sent century prove beyond 
tinental writers, have noting this, question that they are most nnme- 
snd most English writers of the roue m sarpmer 
eighteenth century seem to admit • Utojna, book ii ch vi 

the charge There do not appear, * A sketch of his life, which 

however, to have been anv seen- was rather curious is given by 
rate statistics, and the general Cromarnino, pp 11S-J51 There 
Btstements if< very niitrustwortby long note on the early btera- 

fhucides were supposed to he tore in defence of suicide, in Du- 
especially nunieions under the de- mas, 7>oi4ld« (Amsterdam, 

pressing irfluencs 't I ngliih win- J7-S\ pp 1 48-1 49 Ihinias was 
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the laofft uihueuti&l wntmgB about suioide were thoao of the 
French philottophora and i*evolutioniHta Montaigne, without 
discuAaing ita abbtract lawfuluebe, leoounta, with much ad- 
mii'ation, many of the inatanceH m antiquity * Montesquieu, 
in a youthful woik, defended it with aideut enthujuasin ^ 
Koiihsoau devoted to the 'Object two letteis of a buining and 
piisiiioimte eloijuence,^ in the lirt»t of winch he presented with 
matchless powei the argumeutb m its favoiu, while m the 
second he dunounced tho^e aigumeuts us sophistical, dilated 
ui>oii the impiety ol aUmdoaing the post of duty, and upon the 
cowai’diee of dospuu, and with a deep knowledge of the human 
heai-t levealcd the seilishiiess that lies at the loot of most 
suicide, exiioi ting all w ho felt impelled to it to set about 
some woik for the good of otheit, m which they would 
assuH'dly hud iclicf Voitaue, m the best-known couplet 
he evei wiote, dt fends the act on occasions of extreme 
nocobsity ^ Aiaojug th<‘ athei&tiuil pait^ it was warmly 
eulogised, and iiolbach and Doslandes were piomiuent as its 
defeiideib The rapid decomposition of religious opinions 
weakened the po[)iilai sense of ih* enormity, and at the same 
time the humamty of the age, and also a clearer sense of the 

a PloU3^taut miuialor mIio wjoto ' i'waw, bv ii ch xni 

Kguuut 6uiv.i<le Auiuig tlm * Lctire* ytraunes, \xxy\ 

Li glibh a^olo^iblb tor i»uicid< * Is i-uolIU Uelovte^ piirtie iii 

( which he hiiiisclt I oiauiiflo 1) lot Z1 Laquirol gives a cun- 

Lloimt, the irmslcklor Kjftho Lije ous illustxaliuu of the way thu 
oj ApolUaiii^uJ l'yaha,^u<iCT^*‘iM, influeuce of Ivouseeau penetralod 
an editor of Lucretius Cooceru through all clusses A Iiltlo child 
uig Uic lormer there is a uoto iti ot thirteou committed suicide, 
-Hnylc s Lhct art ‘Apollouius leaving a writing boginmng ‘Je 
Hie Uttor IB noticed by Voltaire m l^gue muu Ame a liousseau. mon 
hiM Lettru I^htlc, He wrote as a corps a la terre — Maladies Ttun 
menioriiudura on the mergin of hiB tales, tomo i p &H8 
‘LucretniB,’ ‘NB When I have ’ In gd^ieral, h )wever, Voltaire 
tuiisbed Cummuntary 1 must was extremely opposed to the phi - 
kill my»eil , ’ which he accordiijgly losopiiy of deepair, but he certainly 
did — Voltaire sayB to imitatt^Diii approved of some forms of BUicide. 
&vounte author (Vol^ure, Diet See the articles * Cuton ' and * 8ui- 
PAm art ‘ CatoQ ) ^ cide, lu his Diet p?t%lc4 
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trae limita ot legislation, produced a reaction against the 
lumible laws on the subject. Qrotius had defended them 
Montesquieu at first denounced them with unqualified eneigj, 
but in his later yeaie in some degree modified his opmiouB. 
Beocawa, who was, more than any other wntei, the repre- 
sentative of the opinions of the Pienoh school on such mat- 
ters, condemned them poitly as unjust to the innocent 
surviTors, partly as incapable of deterring any man who was 
resolved upon the act Even m 1749, in the full hlaise of 
the philosophic movement, we find a suicide named Fortier 
dragged thiough the streets of Paris with bis face to the 
ground, hung from a gallows by his feet, and then thrown into 
the sewers , ■ and the laws were not abiogatcd till the Revo- 
lution, which, havmg founded so many other foi ms of freedom, 
accorded the hberty of death Amid the dramatic vicissi- 
tudos, and the fierce enthusiasm of thatpenod of convulsions, 
suicides immediately multiplied ‘ The world,’ it was said, 
had been ‘ empty smee the Romans’’ Foi a biicf peiiod, 
and m this one countiy, tho action of Christianity apjieiued 
Buspendrd Men seemed to bo transixirtcd again into the 
age of Paganism, and the siucidee, though more thoatiical, 
weie perjietratod with no less deliboiatioii, and eulogised 
with no less eutbusiasm, than among the Idtoics But the 
tide of revolution passed away, and with some qualifications 
the old opinions resumed their authoiity The laws against 
suicide weie, indeed, for the most part abolished In Pmnee 
and several other lands there exists no legislation on tho 
sulgect In other countries the law simply enjoins bunal 
without religious ceremonies In Englanji, the bunal in a 
highway and the mutilation by a stake were abohshed under 
Oeoige IV , but the monstrous injustice of confiuscatmg to 
the Crown the entire property of the deliberate suicide, 


’ Lisle, Z>u SmcuI^j pp 411, 412 * 

* * Le moude est Tide depnis lea Bomsans ' — St -Iiut, lYocit de Ponton, 
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tbough it bkd long been inoparative, was only formally re- 
moved by the Act of 1870, ebohshmg forfeitures for felony. 
The coiumon aentunent of Ohnstendom has, however, 
ratified the judgment which the Chnstian teachers pronounced 
upon the act, though it has somewhat modified the seronty of 
the old censure, and has abandoned soma of the old argu- 
ments, It was reserved for hladame de Stac], who, mayouth- 
ful work upon the Fasaons, had commended suicide, to recon- 
struct this department of ethics, which had been somewhat 
disturbed by the Bevolution, and she did so m a little trea- 
tise which IS a model of calm, candid, and philosophic piety 
Frankly abandoning the old theological notions that the 
deed is of the nature of murder, that it is the worst 
of cnmes, and that it is always, or even generally, the 
offspring of cowardice , abandoning, too, all attempts to 
soaivi men by religious tenonsm, she proceeded, not so much 
to moot in detail the isolated argument* of it* defendei's, 
as to sketch the ideal of a truly vuiuous man, and to sliow 
how such a clioiacter would secure men against all temii- 
tation to suicide In [lages of the most tender beauty, she 
traced the influence of suffering m softening, juirifying, and 
deejiening the character, and showed how a frame of habi- 
tual and submissive resignation was not only the highest 
duty, but also the source of the purest consolation, and at 
the same time the appointed condition of moral amehora 
tion Having examined m detail the Biblical aspect of 
the question, she proceeded to show how the true measure 
of the dignity of man is his unselfishness She contrasted 
the martyr with the suicide— the death which spring from 
devotion to duty with the death that apnngs from re 
lielhou against circumsfances The smcide of Cato, which 
had been absurdly denounced b> a crowd of ecclesiastics as 
an act of cowardice, and as absurdly alleged by many suicides 
»s a justification f<#r flying from pain or poverty, she re- 
presented as an act of martyrdom — a death like that 
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Otirtms, acceptofi nobly for tlie benefit of Rome The eye 
of the good man bhould be for ovor fixed upon the interoet of 
others For tliria he should be projiarod to relinquish life 
with all ite blofwimgB For them he should be prepared to 
tolerate hfo, even when it seemod to him a curse 

Sentiments of this hind ha^e, tlirough the influence of 
Chnstinnity, tliorougUl^ jiorvaded European Rot.iet\, and 
suimdo, in modcJH times, is almost alwayh found to have 
ajuung cither fnmi absolute maauity , fiom diseases winch, 
though not amounting to lasamty, arc yot sulEcnut to dis 
coloui our judguientfi , or from th it last excess of borro'v^, 
when resignation and ho})0 aie lioth extinct Considering it 
in this light, J Lnow few things more fitted to qualify the 
optinusni wo so often hear than the fact that statisticfl show 
it to be rapid! \ lucrr using, and to bo poculioil) (haractenstio 
of those nations Nilach iBnlc most high in intollcjctual do- 
vclopmcntand mgenQi d civiLusation ' In one ortwocountnes 
Ftrong religion'^ fccliug Inw countcioctod the* tendency; hut 
th( coznpariflcm of U wu and connti v, of dilJl rent countnoe, of 
difTurcnt pros mco ul tin same countr>, and of diffuxnt penods 
mhistoiw, proxts coucbusivflv itbieabty Mui} rawonf, mny 
be allcg^nl to explain it Mcntivl occiijuiti ins uc peculiarly 
fitted to jirodiico insaiiiU,* and the bl i/e of ] ubhcity, ’^^hl(h 
tn modem time encnclas an ct of smeidi, lo dnw ucak 
minds to its iniifcation. If put the conditiwn of afwolutoly 
savage life, out of our calculation, it is piobable that a highly 
de\elopt<l civilifiatiou, ^^hlle it raises the H\P'i‘Rgr<>f-\vfll Injing, 
lb aocoiu}>arued by more extromo mib+^ry oiid acute suflci'irigs 


This (act lias i ecn oft-aii no 
tjf*sd Tbp reader may fin * many 
statist! r oi the euljict in Lialr 
IM Suvnde^ and uial w s Ami < tar 

* fhorc aoeTtis good reason to 
believe thnt with the pTOgreas of 
rneotel Icrelopnient t)irnngh tht 


Ages there is ae in tin case with 
oibtr forms of orgajoc iLvelop 
mtiit R correlRiiio degoueintiott 
going on and that an ni re&se of 
iDsaoity IB a penalty whi h an 
incrfttie our present ciriiiaRtaon 
necessanl’f pars — Maudsleys 
f^ynohgy of Mxn.d \ JOl 
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thui> the gunploi stages that had preceded it Nomadic 
habits, the vast agglomeratiou of uuu in cities, the piessuie 
uf a fierce ooinjKitition, and the sudden lluctuations to which 
iiuinufactures are peculiarly liable, ire the conditious of gieat 
DioHjiciity, but also the causes of the most piofoimd miseiy 
Cl V iliiatiou makes lUitny of what once Mere superfluities, 
iicccBsaiios ot lilo, ao that their loss inflicts a pang long after 
their possession liafl ccasid to bo a pleasure It also, by 
solteiuug the cbaiactei, itiidoi’s it pecuhaaly sensitive to pain, 
and it biuigh with it a long tr ain of antipathies, passions, 
and dmoasi d imaginations, which rarely oi novel ciOBS the 
iboughts oi toituie the noives of Uio simple [leasant The 
uliancc of icligiouB scepticism, and the iclaxatioii of religious 
lisciplinc, liaie wenkenod and somitimesdostiojed the hoiTor 
■ f HiuiJo uul the liiibits of sell 'is-,f ition, the oiigor and 
lUstliMs aiuliitioiis ubicli politial lib(it) iiuellcctuic' activit), 
and iiiatiul’ictuiing tutfipiisi, a'! in Ui' ii diffcieiit nays 
loiispiii to fostc , nliilo tiny nro the \ciy princiiilee and 
coiidiLions of lU piogrobsot our age, n iidoi the virtue of 
d'litent in a'l its foims extremely ntic, and aie jiecnharly 
iinpiopitious to the foimatiun of that sjiuit of linmhle and 
sul inissivo lesiguatiou which alone can mitigate the agony of 
bopcloas sufleriug 

From examining the ofloct of ('In islianity m piomoting 
a sense of the sanctity of human life, we may now pass to an 
adjoining held, mid examine its mfluenoo ui piomoting a fra- 
ternal and philanthropic sentiment among mankind And 
tirflt of all we may notice its elfeots upon slavi 17 

The icadei will remcmhci tlio geiieia) position this insti 
tutiou occupied in the eyes of the Stoic morahste, and under 
the If^islation which theydiad in a great mnaauro mspirod 
IIic logitunacy of slaioij was fully looogniaod , but Seneca 
and other moinli ts hod asseijed, in the very strongest terms, 
the natural eqiuibty of mankind, the supei-hcial (Imi’actci ot 
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the difTerenioos between the alave and his master, and the 
duty of the most scrupulous humamty to the former In- 
stances of a very warm sympathy between master and slave 
were of frequent occurrence , but they may unfortunately be 
paralleled by not a few examples of the most atrocious cruelty 
To guard agamst such cruelty, a long senes of enactments, 
based avowedly upon the Stoical principle of the essential 
equality of mankind, had been made imder Hadrian, the 
Antonmes, and Alexander Sevenis Not to recapitulate at 
length what has been mentioned m a former chapter, it is 
sufGcient to remind the readei that the right of hfe and death 
had been definitely withdrawn fiom the master, and that the 
muider of a slave was stigmatised and punished by the law 
It had, however, been laid down, by the great lawyei Paul, 
that homicide implies an intention to kill, and that tlierefoia 
the master was not guilty of that crime if lus slave died 
undo! chastisement which was not admimshicd with this 
mtention But the licence of punishment which this decision 
might give was checked by laws which forbade excessive 
cruelty to slaves, piovidod that, when it was proved, they 
riiould be sold to another master, suppressed the private 
prisons m which they had been immured, and appomted 
special officers to reoeive their coinjilamts 

In the field of legislation, for about two hundred years 
after the conversion of Oonstautme, the progress was ex- 
tremely slight The Christian emperors, in a n 319 and 
326, adverted m two elaborate laws to the Bub)ect of the 
murder of slaves,' but, beyond reiteiating in very emphatic 
terms the previous enactments, it is not easy to see m what 
way they improved the condition of the class ® They pro- 

^ Cod Theod lib ix tit 12 musdenng the slaveof another man, 

* Some commentatore imagine while in the Chnetian law it was 
(see liuraton, Antwh Ital liiss delined aashomicide, equivalent to 
ziT ) that among the Pagans the t^e murder of a freeman I con- 
murder of a man's own slave was fees, however, this point dues not 
only assimilated to the crime of appear to me at all dear 
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Tided that any master who apphed to hia elaye certam 
atrocious tortures, that are enumerated, with the object of 
killing him, should be deemed a homicide, but if the slave 
died under moderate punishment, or under any pumahment 
not intended to kill him, the master should be blamelees , no 
charge whatever, it was emphatically said, should be brought 
against him It has been supposed, though I think without 
evidence, by commentators * that this law accorded immunity 
to the master only when the slave perished under the appli- 
cation of ‘ appropnate ’ or servile punishments — that is to 
say, scoiirgmg, irons, or imprisonment , but the use of torture 
not mtended to kill was in no degree restricted, nor is tliere 
anything in the law to make it apjiear citbei that the master 
was liable to punishment, if contrary to his mtention liis 
slave 8iiccumbe<I beneath torture, or that Constantine pro- 
jioBod any penalty for oxeossive cruelty which did not result 
in death It is, perhajis, not out of place to observe, that this 
law was m remarkable hannony with the well-known article 
of the Jewish code, which provided that if a slave, wounded 
to death by hia master, linger for a day or two, the mastei 
should not he punished foi the slave was hit- money.* 

The two features that were most revolting in the slave 
system, as it passed from the Pagan to the Chnstian omjjerors, 
were the absolute want of legal recognition of slave mamage, 
and the hccnce of tortuiing still conceded to the master 
The Christian emjioiors before Justinian took no serious 
steps to remedy either of these enJs, oud the measures that 
were taken againti^ adultery still continued mappUcable to 
slave umons, because ‘the vileness of their condition makes 
them unworthy of the observation of the law The aboli- 
tion of the punishment of crucifixion had, however, a special 

a 

* SeeGodefroy’a on Cod Vhtod lib ix tit. 7 Soe on 

these laws * this law, WalJon, tome in pp 417, 

‘ Eiodns ixi 21 • 418 

'‘(Juas nhtates Title dignas DeanMilman obaerrea ‘In the 
lagnm obserratione non credidit ' — old Koinan sociotr m the Basteni 
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T«lue to the slave clai®, and a veiy merciful law of Coniitiui 
tine forbade the sepaiation of the families of the slavefa 
Another law, which m ita effects was peiha]>a still more 
important, impaited a sacred chaiactor to manumission, 
ordaining that the ceremony should he celebrated in the 
Church,* and permitting it on Sundays Some measures 
wore also taken, pronding for the fieodom of the Christian 
slaves of Jowiah masters, and, m two or thiee cases, freedom 
was offered as a hi die to slaves, to induce them to infoim 
against cnminals 1 ntennanmge l>ctweon the fine and slave 
rlaaaea was still strictly forbidden, and if a fiee woman had 
improper intercourse with hoi slave, Constantine oidered 
that the woman should lie executed and the slave burnt 
alive * By the Pagan law, the woman had boon aimpl) re- 
duced to slavery The laws agamst fugitive slaves were also 
rendered more severe ^ 

This legislation may on the whole he looked upon as a 
progress, but it cortamly does not deserve the euthuRiasm 
which ecclesiastical writers have somotiines licstowed iijion 
it Poi about two himdrfvl years, there was an aimoBl ab- 
solute pause in the legihlation on this subpxjt Some slight 
lestnctions weie, however, imposed U]>ori the use of torture 
m tnalfl , some slight addition d facilities of maimniibsion 
were given, and some very atrocious enactmait'^ made to 
piovent slaves accusing their luasterR Aocoidmg to that of 
Gmtian, any slave who accused bis mastoi of auj offence, 


Kmpire this distinction between tho 
mamftge of the freeman and the 
concubinage of the slave was long 
recognised by Ohnstianity itself 
These unions were not blessed, as 
tbe mamapesof their supenofshad 
soon begun to be, by the Church 
Basil tie Macedonian (aj) 867- 
886) first enacted that the priostly 
benedioUon should hallow the mar” 


nage of the slave , but the autho- 
rity of the emperor was couiitor- 
aotod by the deep-rooted prejudioea 
of cenlunos ’— ofljntin Orw 
twnty,'yo\ n p 16 

’ Cod Theod lib n tit 26 

*IbidPlib IV tit 7 

• Ibid hb IX tit 9 

* Qfyrp\t* i/ifrts, n 1 
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exospt high treason, sliould immediately be burnt alive, 
without any investigation of the justice of the cliarge * 

Under Justinian, however, new and veiy important mea- 
sures were taken In no other spheie were the laws of this 
emperor so indisputably an advance upon those of his predo- 
cessois His measures may be composed imdei three heads. 
In the first place, all tho lestrictions upon enfianthisement 
which had accumulated under the Pagan legislation were 
abolished, the legislator proclaimed m emphatic language, 
and by tho provisions of many laws, his desire to encourage 
manumission, and free scope was thus given to the action 
of the Church In the second place, tho fiecdmen, considered 
as an mtermodiate class between the slave and the citizen, 
weio virtually abolished, all or nearly all the prinlegee 
accoidod to tho citizen being granted to tbe emancipated 
slave This was the ji-ost important contiibution of tho 
Christian empeiors to that giuat am ilgam lUon of nations 
and classes which had been advancing since tho.days of Au- 
gustus, and Olio of its effects was, that any pci son, even of 
seiialoiial rank, might maivy a slave when he had first 
emancipated hei In the third place, a slave was jxiimitted 
to many a fine woman with the authoiisation of his master, 
and children born m slaveiy becftiuu tbe legal bens of 
tbpir emancipated fathei Tbe rape of a slave woman was 
also m this leigu pumsliod, like that of a free woman, by 
death ’ 

But, important as weie these measures, it is not m the 
held of legislation ^at we must chiefly look for tho influence 
of Uhxistianity upon slavery This influence n os indeed very 
great, but it is necessary carefully to define its nature The 
prohibition of all slavery, which was one of tho peculianties 
of tbe Jewish Essenes, tfiid the illegitimacy of hereditaiy 


Ood TIteod lib vi tit 2 * WsUon, tomo lu , Champaiiuy 

* 6«d on all this lobulation, Chanti ehrittevne, pp 214~22i 
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■l&Tery, which was one of the specuIatiouB of the Stoic Dion 
ChrTBOstom, had no place in the ecclesiastical teaching. 
Slavery was distinctly and formally recognised by Christ- 
ianity,' and no religion ever laboured more to encourage a 
habit of docility and passive obedience Much was indeed 
said by the Fathers about the natural equality of mankmd, 
about the duty of legarding slaves as brothers or rompamons, 
and about the hemousness of cruelty to them , but all this 
had been said with at least equal force, though it bad not been 
disseminated over in equallv wide area, by Seneca and Epic- 
tetus, and the principle of the onguisl freedom of all men was 
repeatedly ai erred by the Pagan lawyers The services of 
Chnstiamtv in this sphere were of three kinds It supplied 
* new order of relations, in which the distinction of classes 
was unknown It imparted a moinJ dignity to the servile 
classes, and it gave an unexampled imjietus to the movement 
of enfranchisement 

The first of these services was effected by the Church 
ceremomes and the jionitontial discipline In these sphei-es, 
from which the Chnstian mind derived its earhest, its 
deepest, and its most enduring impressions, the diffeience 
between the master and his slave was unknown They re- 
ceived the sacred elements together, they sat side by side at 
the agape, they mingled in the public prayers In the penal 
system of the Church, the distinction between wrongs done 
to a freeman, and vrongs done to a slave, which lay at the 
very root of the whole civil legislation, was lepiidiated At 
a tune when, by the cml law, a master, whose slave died as 
a consequence of excessive scourging, was absolutely un- 
punished, the Council of Uhbens excluded that master for 


' It u worthy of notice, too, lh*t of "flam 8e* s number of paeeogee 
the juetice of elaverywae frequently noticed by Moehler, Le Chnatvin- 
haeed by the Fetbere ne by modern itnr- ef f (trad franq \ 

defenders of slavery, on the cnnie pp 1 SI-1, t2 
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evei from the oommunion * The chastity of female BlaveB^ 
for the protection of which the civil law made but little pro 
vision, was sedoloualy guarded by the legislation of the Church 
Slave birth, moreover, was no disqualification for entering 
into the priesthood, and an emancipated slave, regarded ae 
the dispenser of spiritual life and death, often saw the 
greatest and the most wealthy kneeling humbly at his feet 
imploring his absolution or his benediction * 

In the next place, Chnstianity imparted a moral dignity 
to the servile class It did this not only by associating 
poverty and labour with that monastic life which was so pro- 
foimdly revered, but also by mtroducing new modifications 
mto the ideal type of morals There is no fact more promi- 
nent m the Roman writers than the profound coptempt with 
which they legarded slaves, not bo much on account of their 
position, as on account of the character whnh that position 
had formed A servile character was a synonym for a vicious 
one Cicero had declared that nothing great or noble could 
exist m a slave, and the plays of Plautus exhibit the same esti- 
mate in every scene There were, it is true, some exceptions 
Epictetus had not only been, but had been recognised as one of 
the noblest characters of Rome The fidelity of slaves to 
thmr mastei's Iisd been frequently extolled, and Seneca in 
this, as m other respects, had been the defender of the op- 


* The penalty howerer, appear* 
to bare been re<luced^to two years' 
excluBion from commuDion Mura- 
ton says ‘In pifj coiisih ei truova 

decreteto, “ rxcouimuDicatione rel 
posniteDtis biennii esse snbjiuen 
dum qui sermm propnnni sinjyjon- 
Bcientia judicis Occident”* — An- 
hch Ital Dies xiv • 

Besides the works which tr|at 
generally of the penitential di^J- 
plme, the reader may consult With 


fnut Wnght’s letter On the PoU- 
ttcal Condition of the Tngluh Pea- 
eantry, and Moehler, p 186 

* On the great mnltitade of 
emancipated slaves whoentered, and 
at one time almost monopobsed, the 
ecclesjastical offices, compare Moeh- 
ler, Le Chnetianimie et I Bsdawuey 
PP 177-178 Leo the Great tned 
to prevent slaves being raised to 
the priest]) office, because it would 
degrade the latter 
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pressed StiU there can 1)6 no doubt that this contempt wa* 
general, and also that in the Pagan world it was to a great 
extent just Everj age ha* its own moiul ideal, to which all 
virtuous men aspire Every sphere of life has also a tend- 
ency to produce a distmctive tyjxi being sjiecially f.ivourable 
to some paiticular (lass of virtues, and specially nnfivouiable 
to others The pojiular estimate, and even the real moral 
condition, of each class depends chiefly upon tin- degiee m 
which the type of chaiactci its position naturally develops, 
comcides with the idicil ty|ic of the age Now, if we remera- 
bei that magnanimity, self ichancc, dignity, independence, 
and, m a word, elmalion of chaiactei, (Onstitnted the Eoman 
ideal of perfection, it will appear evident that this, was pre- 
ommently the type of firemen, and that the condition of 
slavery was m the voiy highest degico unfavourable to its 
development Chnstiauitj for the first time gave the seivile 
virtues the foremost pl.iee m the moral tyjie Humility, 
obedienoo, gentleness, jiatienco, resignation, are all caidmal 
or mdunentary viituos m the Christian character , they weie 
all neglected or undei rated by the Pagans, they can all ex- 
pand and flonnsh in a semlo position 

The uifliienc e (‘f Chii^tiaiuty uponalavoiy, by inclmmg the 
moral tyiie to the servile classes, though less obvious and less 
discussed than some others, is, 1 believe, m the very lughest de 
I gree important Tliere is, probably, scaicely any other single 
circumslance that o\eieises so juofouud an mfluonce upon 
the social and pohtn aJ relations of a i eligion, as the class 
type with which it can most readily assimilate , or, in other 
words, the group or vaiiety of virtues to which it gives the 
foremost place The virtues that are most suited to the 
servile position woio in general so little honoured by anti- 
quity that they were not even cultij ated in their appropriate 
sphere The aspirations of good men wore m a different 
direction The virtue of the Stoic, which rose triumphantly 
under adveraity, neaily always witheied under degradation. 
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Foi the first tune, under the influence of Christianity, a gieat 
moral movement passed through the servile class The mul- 
titude of slaves who embraced the new faith was one of the 
I eproaches of the Pagans , and the names of Blandina, Pota- 
imama, Eutyches, Victormus, and Nereus, show how fully 
they shared in the sufferings and m the glory of martyr- 
dom ' The first and gi andest edifice of Byzantme architec- 
ture m Italy — -the noble church of St Vital, at Eavenna — 
was dedicated by Justuuan to the memoiy of a martyied 
slave 

While Chnstiamty thus broke down the contempt with 
which the master had regarded his slaves, and planted among 
the latter a pimciple of moral regeneration which expanded 
m no othei sphere with an equal perfection, its action m 
procurmg the fieedom of the slave was unixa'-iiig ITio law 
of Oonstaiitmo, which jilatod the oeiemony 'uder the sujieim- 
tendeiice of the cleigy, aud the miuiv laws that gave sjiecial 
focihtics of maiumussion to those who desired to enter 
the monastenes or the piiesthood, symbolised the religious 
chaiactei the act had assumed It was celebrated on Church 
festivals, especially at Easter , and, although it was not pro- 
clainiod a matter of duty or necessity, it was always regarded 
as one of the most acceptable modes of oxpiatmg past sms 
Ht Melania was said to have emancipated 8,000 slaves , St 
Oviduib, a iich mai-tyi of Gaid, 5,000, Chromatius, a Roman 
prefect under Diocletian, 1,400 , Hermes, a prefect m the 
reign of Trajan, 1,250 ’ Pope St Gregory, many of the 
clergy at Hippo under the rule of St Augiistme, os well 
as great numbers cf private individuals, fiecd their slaves as 
an act of piety ^ It became customary to do so on occasions 

' See a most admirable disbeiti- p 210 Tin sonumberBare, nodoubt, 
tion on this subject m Le Bltut exaggerated, see A^allon, Hxst de 
InacrfptKms ckretiennes de la Gaule, I'E^avofff, tome iii p 3H 
iorno ij pp 284-299 f Gibbon’s 'See Schmidt, La civd< 

Decline and Fall, zxxiiii • h Monde romain, pp 24d- 

* Q\ia.m^{).gtiy,CharUichritunne, 248 
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of national or peretoual tbauksgivurg, on reoorety tVom sick- 
0688, on the birth of a child, at the hour of death, and, aOOTO 
all, m teetamentaiy be<]ue6t3 ' Numei-ous charters and epi- 
taphs still record the gift of liberty to slaves throughout the 
middle ages, ‘ for the benefit of the soul ’ of the donor or 
testator In the thirteenth oentury, when there were no 
slaves to emancipate in France, it was usual in many churches 
to release caged pigeons on the eocleslastical festivals, m 
memory of the ancient chanty, and that prisoners might skll 
be &eed m the name of Christ * 

Slavery, however, lusted m Euiope for about 800 years 
after Oonatantme, and durmg the period with which alone 
this volume is concerned, although its chaiacter was a’langed 
and mitigated, the number of men who were subject to it 
was probably gi eater than m the Pagan Emiiire In the 
West the barbarian conquests modified the couditiuns of 
labour in two dn ectiona The cessation of the stream of bar- 
banan captives, the impovensbment of great families, who 
had been surrounded by vast retiniiee of slaves, the general 
diminution of town hfo, and the barlsvrian habits of pei^ 
Bonal independence, checked the old form of slavery, while 
the misery and the preoarioua condition of the fieo peasants 
mduced them m gi eat numbers to barter their hberty for 
protection by the neighbouring lord ® In the East, the do- 

* Mnraton has flaroted twtj r.t 1P4-19B, Ryan's Htgiory of the 

lualile dissertations {Antxch Ifetl Effects of Ttelv/ion vpon MankMulf 
xiT XT ) to mediBSVftl ilavery pp 142 143 ) 

* Oaannm’s Hut of Civilxsation • Salrnn. in a famous pass&gs 

*fi the Fxfth Century (Eng trans ), {De (rM^frna^tons J)ex, lib % ), no- 
toL li p 48 St Adalbert, Arch- ticw the multitude*^ of poor who 
bishop of Prague at tbs end of the voluntarily became ‘coloni’ for the 
tenthcenturjjWRsespeeiallyfnmous sake of protection and a livelihood 
for his opposition to the si avf trade Th^ coloni, who wore attached to 
In Sweden, the abolition of slavoiy the ami, were much the same as the 
In the thirteenth century was avow- medieval sfrfs "We have already 
edly aooomplished m obedience to noticed them coming into being, ap 
Chnstian principles (Moehier J/s jArently when the Roman emperors 
Okrtsttamsfne et VEedaoaqe pp settled barbarian prisoners to cul 
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struction of greftt fortunes throngh excessive taxation duni- 
Toshed the number of BU})erdaous slaves , and the fiscal system 
of the Byzantine Empire by which agncuJtural slaves were 
taxed according to their employments,^ as well as the desire 
of emperors to encourage agncultni'e, led the legislators to 
attach the slaves permanently to the soil In the coui'so of 
time, almost the entire free peasantry, and the greater num- 
ber of the old slaves, had sunk or risen into the qualified 
slavery called serfdom, which formed the basis of the great 
edifice of feudalism Towaida the end of the eighth century, 
the sale of slaves beyond their native piovinoeg was in moat 
countries prohibited * The creation of the free cities of Italy, 
the custom of emancipating slaves who weie enrolled in the 
army, and economical changes which made free labour more 
profitable than slave laboui, omspired vith roli£?iou 3 motives 
m efifocting the ultimate licodoiu of labour The practice of 
manumitting, as an act of de\otion, continued lo the end, 
but the ecclesiastics, p’obably through the feolmg that they 
had no right to alienate coiporaie property, in which they had 
only a life mtci est, were among the last to follow the coun- 
sels they 80 libeially bestowed upon the laity ^ In. the twelfth 
century, however, slaves m Europe were very lare In the 
fourteenth century, slavery was almost unknown * 


tivfttp the dosert lande of Itily 
»nd before the btitbarian iQ^aei me 
thpvr numbera seem to have much 
increased M GuiroC htis devoted 
two chapters to this subject {Hist 
dp la (}i\>iliAatxon en France, vu 

Till ) • 

* See i inlay’s Hut of Qrwe, 
vol 1 p 242 

^ Moehler, p 181 
’ * Non 7 era antioamsnte s^iior 
soeolare, vescovo, obbate, capitolo 
di canoDici e znomstejo che non 
al euo serngio molti sorri 
Molto frequentemente solevatitf i 
8e«ok.ri manometterli Non ensi 


lu chiese, e i monisteri, non per 
altra cagione, a mio credere, sc non 
perchfe K manumiBsioneiiina spone 
di alieunztone ed eradai canooi pro- 
ibitu r iiliQiuirt; belli dello chiese ’ 
— Murutori Ih’nert xv Some 
Councils however, recognised the 
right of bishops to emancipate 
Chuit h s1hv» s Moehler, Le thru- 
txanumt et C JSsclavaffe, p 187 
Many peasants placed themselves 
under the dominion of the monks, 
as being the best masters and aleo 
toobtnin the benefitof cheirprayere. 

* Muraton , Hallam’s MiSdU 
Aqn ch u part ii 
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Closely coimected with the influence of the Church m de- 
stroying hei editary slavery, was its influence m redeeming 
captives from servitude In no other form of chanty was its 
beneficial character more contmually and more splendidly 
displayed Durmg the long and dreary trials of the haibarian 
mvasions, when the whole structure of society was dislo 
cated, when vast distncte and mighty cities were m a few 
months almost depopulated, and when the flower of the youth 
of Italy were mown down by the sword, or earned away 
mto captivity, the bishops never desisted from their cflbrts to 
alleviate the sufieimgs of the pnsoners St Ambiose, diare- 
gardmg the outcries of the Anans, who denounced his act as 
atrocious saciilege, sold the rich church ornaments of Milan 
to rescue some oiptives who had fallen into the hands of the 
Gotha, and this practice — which was afterwards formally 
sanctioned by St Gregory the Great — became speedily general 
When the Roman .iriny had captuied, but lefused to sujiport, 
seven thousand Persian pnsoners, Acaciiis, Bishop of Anuda, 
undeterred by the bitter hostility of the Persians to Chiisti- 
auity, and doclaimg that ‘God had no need of plates or 
dishes,’ sold all the rich church ornaments of liis diocese, 
rescued the imbelioving prisonois, and sent them back un- 
narmed to their kmg During the horrors of the Vandal 
invasion, Deogratias, Bishop of Carthage, took a similar step 
to ransom the Roman pnsoners St Augustine, St Gregory 
the Great, St Caisanus of Arlos, St Rxiipenus of Toulouse, 
St Hilary, St Remi, all melted down or sold them church 
vases to free prisoners St Cypnnn sent u largo sum for the 
same purpose to the Bishop of Nicomedia St Epiphaniua 
and St Avitus, in conjunction with a nch Gaulish lady 
namod Syagna, are said to have rescued thousands St 
Bbgius devoted to this object his entme fortune St Paulmiis 
of Nola displayed a similar generosity, 4hd tho legends oven 
assert, though untruly, that hd, like St Petei Teleonanus 
and St Serapion, having exhausted all other forms of charity. 
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£U> a laat gift sold himself to slavery When, long after 
wards, the Mohammedan tonquests m a measme lepioduced 
the calamities of the b iibanan mvaaions, the same unwearied 
clianty was displayed The Trinitaiian monks, founded by John 
of Matha in the twelfth century, were devoted to the release 
of Christian captives, and another society was founded with 
the same object by Peter Nolasco, m the following century ' 
The different branches of the subiect I am examming are 
so closely mtortwmod that it is difficult to investigate one 
without in a measure antuip.itmg the others Wliile dis- 
cussing the mfluonce of the Church m protecting infancy, in 
raising the estimate of human life, and m alleviating slavery, 
T have trenched largely upon the last apphcation of the 
doctrine of Chnstian fraternity I must examine — I mean the 
foundation of chanty The difference between Pagan and 
Chnstian societies in this mattm is very piofonnd, but a 
gi'eat part of it must bo asnibcd to causes other than 
religious opmions Chanty finds an extended scope for 
action only, wheie there exists a laige class of men at once 
independent and impovensbed In the ancient societies, 
slaveiy m a gie<it measure replaced paupensm, and, by 
securing the subsistence of a very laige jiropoidaon of the 
jioor, contracted the sphere of chanty And what slavery 
did at Rome for the veiy pool, the system of clientage did 
for those of a somewhat higher rank The existence of those 
two institutions is sufficient to show the mjuslice of judging 
the two societies by s meie comparison of their chantable 
mstitutions, and see must also lemember that among the 
ancients the rebef of the mdigent was one of the most un- 
poitant functions of the State Not to dwell upon the many 
measures taken with this object m ancient Greece, m oon- 
Bidenng the condition of the Roman poor we are at once met 

» 

* Bee on this subject, Bjan, Qp and especially Le Blant, Inecnp~ 
161-163, Cibrano, Kcono?ntcA po- lions chrStiennet dt la Gtvule, tome 
liltca del Medio Evo, hb ui. cap u , ik pp> 284-399 
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by iho Bimpls &ct that for several oenttiries the immense 
majority of these were habitually supported by gratuitous 
distributions of com In a very early period of Roman 
history we find occasional instances of distnbution , but it 
was not till JL D c 630 that Cams Graochus caused a law to 
be made, supplying the poorer classes with com at a pnco 
that was little more than nominal , and although, two years 
after, tlie nobles sucoeeded m revokmg this law, it was after 
several fluctuations finally re-enacted m A u c 679 The 
Oassia-Terentia law, as it was called from the consuls under 
whom it was at last established, was largely extended m ite 
operation, or, as some thmk, revived from neglect m a u c 
691, by Cato of Utica, who desired by this means to divert 
popularity from the cause of Cnesar, under whom multitudes 
of the poor were enrolling themselves Pom years later, 
Clodius Pulcher, abolishing the small payment which had 
been demanded, made the distnbution entirely gratuitous 
It took place once a month, and consisted of five modu ' a 
head In the tune of Julius Csosar no loss than 320,000 
jiersons wore inscnhed as recipients , but Ciesar reduced the 
number by one half Under Augustus it had risen to 
200,000 This emperor desired to restrict the distnbution 
of com to three or four times a joar, but, yielding to the 
popular wish, he at last consented that it should contmue 
monthly It soon became the leading fact of Roman life 
Numerous officers were appomted to piovide it A severe 
legislation controlled their acts, and to secure a regular and 
abundant supply of com for the capital became the prmapal 
object of the provincial governors Under the Antonines the 
number of the recipients had considerably mcreased, having 
sometimes, it is said, exceeded 600,000 Septimus Severus 
added to the com a ration of oil Auielian replaced the 


‘ About §tbs of a bushel 8e« Hi ne’s Kssai/ on tAe Popttlougfteiw 
of Arenent yatvmg 
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monthly distribution of imgroimd oom by a daily distiubution 
of bread, and added, moreover, a portion of pork Gratuitous 
distributions were afterwards extended to Constantmople, 
Alexandria, and Antioch, and were probably not altogethei 
unknown in smaller towns.* 

We have already seen that this gratuitous distribution of 
com ranked, with the matitution of slavery and the gladia- 
torial exhibitions, as one of the chief demoralismg influences 
of the Empire The moat mjudicious chanty, however per- 
mcioua to the classes it is mtended to relieve, has commonly 
a beneflcial and softening influence upon the donor, and 
through him upon society at large But the Roman distri- 
bution of corn, being merely a political device, had no 
humanising influence upon the people, while, being regulated 
only by the uidiganoe, and not at all by the infirmities or 
character, of the lecipient, it was a direct and oveiwhelming 
encouragement to idleness With a pr jvision of the necea- 
eanee of bfe, and with an abundant supply of amusements, the 
poor Romans readily gave up honourable labour, all trades 
m the city laugumhed, ti ery mteri option m the distribution 
of com was followed by fearful suflcrmgs, free gifts of land 
were often insufiiciant to attract the citizens to honest labour, 
and the multiphcation of cluldren, which rendeied the public 
relief inadequate, was checked by abortion, exposition, or 
infanticide 

When we remember that the population of Rome 
probably never exceeded a million and a half, that a large 
proportion of the indigent were provided for as slaves, and 
that more than 200,000 freemen were habitually supplied 

The history of these distriba- debted See, too, Honnier, ifui 
tioneis tracedvithadnursble learn- deFAsmianoepubltque, 6 Dumas, 
mg by M Naudet in his Mimovr« Pp 9 SuourtpubUogokee UsAncxeiu , 
sue lit Secourg puhlug VAeig and Schmidt, Eggai gur la Boctiti 
ipeti (Mim de I Aeadimie dfg In- mnie dans U Monda rnmain gt gnr 
gvnp gt Bellgg-lettrgg, tome xiif*), so {yag^formatum par U Cingltan 
an assay to whiali I am much in- tarns 
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wiUi the first” necessary of life, we cannot, 1 think, chaige 
the Pagan society of the metropolis, at least, with an excessive 
parsimony m lelieving poverty But beanies the distribution 
of com, several otlier measures weie taken Salt, which 
was very laigely used by the Roman poor, had diuang the 
Republic been mode a monopoly of the State, and was sold 
by it at a price that was httle more than nominal ’ The dis- 
tribution of land, which was the subject of the agrarian law s, 
was, under a now form, practised by Juhiia Csesar,’ Norva,* 
and Septimus Severus,^ who bought land to divide it among 
the pool citizens Laige legacies wtie left to the people by 
Jidiua Csasar, Augustus, and otliers, and considei ible, though 
irregular, donations nude on occasions of great i(“|Oicmgs 
Numerous public bvths were eskiblished, to whieb, when 
they weio not absolutely gratuitous, the smallest com m use 
gave admission, aud which were m consequence habitually 
employed by the poor Vea])aaian instituted, and the Anto- 
muos extended, a sjsh'm of jiopular education, md the move- 
ment I have ahiiidy noticed, for the support of the children 
of poor parents, acquired very consideiahle pioportions Tlie 
first trace of it at Rome miy bo found under Auuustus, who 
gave money and com for the support of young children, who 
had previously not been included in the public distributions * 
This appears, however, to have Imen but an act of isolated 
benevolence, and the honour of Gist inslitutmg a systematic 
efibrt in this direction belongs to Neiva, who enjomed tlio 
support of jioor children, not only m Rome hut m all the 

cities of Italy * Trajan greatly exteiideil the system In 


* Livy, 11 9, Pliny, Hist Nat pnellfw puerosqne natos parenhl'ua 

41 egeBtoaia Btimptupubliro petltali e 

* Dion CaBSins, zxxviii 1-7 oppida ah lusHit ’ — Sext Auri’ins 

* Xiphilin, Ixviii 2, Phny, ^ Victor, Fpitornp, ‘Nerv'i’ This 

vu SI mealiuroof Nerra though not men 

* SparLmn Sept Seiyrus tioned by any otht.r yi, i ittr, is c u 

» An 0 lt‘^t 41 Dion Cas- firmed by tne evidcnco of medal*. 

S1U9, U. 1 (Imudet, p 7^ ) 

‘‘Afflictus uvit-i^is relevavit, 
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his reign 6,000 pooi children were supported by the Govern- 
ment in Borne alone,' and similar measures, though we know 
not on what scale, were taken m the other Italian and even 
African cities At the httle town of Telleia, we find a 
charity instituted by Tiajan, for the partial support of 270 
children ’ Private benevolence followed in the same direc- 
tion, and several mscnptious which atiU remain, though they 
do not enable us to wiite its histoiy, sufficiently attest its 
activity The younger Phny, besides warmly encouraging 
schools, devoted a small pioperty to the support of poor 
childien m his native city of Oomo ® The name of Otelia 
Macrma is pieseived as the foundiess of a chanty for 100 
childion at Tcrracma'* Uadnan mcreased the supphes of 
com allotted to these chanties, and ho vas also distinguished 
foi his bounty to poor women ‘ Antoninus was accustomed 
to lend money to tlu* jKoi at four pel cent , which was much 
below the noiiiial late of interest, * and both hs and Marcus 
Aurelius dedicated to the memory of their wives institutioaB 
for the supixiit of girls ’ Alexander Severus m hke manner 
dedicated an lustilution foi the support of children to the 
memoi y of his mother " Pubkc hospitals were probably 
unknow n m Europe before Ghnstiamty , but there are traces 
of the distnbution of medicine to the sicL poor,® theie were 
]iiivate udn manes foi slaves, and also, it is beheved, nuhtaiy 
hospitals Provincial towns wuio occasionally assisted by 

' Phn Faiiegyr iivi xx\iii Maws in p 157* 

^ Wa know of this charity Saneca (21c/ra,ub i cap 18) 

from an oxtaul bronze tablet i8oo speaks of in&tltutloDS called rale 
Schmidt, Essai hwiopque sur la tudiiiaria,whicli must writers think 
SoctM r&maine, p 428 were private iniirmariea in nth 

* PUn. ^ 1 8 IV 13 meu’e houeee The opinion that 

* Schmidt, p 428 the Pomans had public hospitals 

‘ Spartianus, Hadrian. is muiutamud m a very learned 

" Capitoliuus, Antoninus • and valuable, but littLe-kuown 

’ Capitoliuus, Anion , Marc work, called CcUectwm relative to 

Aurel • ike l^ysttmatic Eeliet of the Poor 

* Lampridjus, *4 Severus „ (Loudon, 1815) 

•See hriedlainder. Hist dei 
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the OoTsmment m eeaeons of great dutreae, asd there are 
some recorded mstancee of private legacies for their benefit ‘ 
These various measuree are by no means mconsiderable, 
and it IS not unreasonable to suppose that many similar steps 
were taken, of which all record has been lost The history 
of chanty presents so few sabent features, so little that can 
strike the imagination or arrest the attention, that it is 
usually almost whoUy neglected by historians , and it is 
easy to conceive what madequate notions of our existing 
chanties could be gleaned from the casual allusions in plays 
or poems, in political histones or court memoirs There can, 
however, be no qnaetion that neither in practice nor in 
theory, neither in the institubons that were founded nor in 
the place that was assigned to it ui the scale of duties, did 
chanty m antiquity occupy a position at all comparable to 
that which it has obtained by Chnstionity Nearly all 
relief was a State measure, ihctated much more by policy 
than by lienevolenoe , and the habit of selling young children, 
the innumerable expowtions, the leadmess of the poor to 
enrol themselves as gladiators, and the frequent fammes, 
show how large was the measure of unrelieved distress A 
ver\ few Psgon examples of chanty have, indeed, descended 
to us Among the Greeks we find Epaminondas ransoming 
oaptives, and" collecting dowers for poor girls,’ Oimon, 
feeding the hungry and clothmg the naked , * Bias, purehaamg, 
emancipating, and famishing with dowers some captive girls 
of Messina ’ Tacitus has desenbed with enthnawsm how, 
after a catastrophe near Rome, the rich threw open their 
houses and taxed all their resources to rebeve the sufiferers ’ 
There existed, too, among the poor, both of Greece and 
Rome, mutual insurance societies, which undertook to pro- 

' 8e« Tacit Annal xii 68 , • Plutarch, Owum 

Phuy, T 7 , X 7# * Diog ,I airt Btat 

ComeliuB Nepos • Tac Annat it 68 

dsr, cap in. 
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vide for tiheir aick imd infir m members ' The vei-j frequent 
reference to mendicancy in the Latin writers shows that 
beggars, and therefore those who relieved beggars, weio 
niunerona. The duty of hospitality was also strongly en- 
joined, and was placed under the special protection of the 
supreme Deity But the active, habitual, and detailed 
chaiity of private persons, which u so conspicuous a feature 
in all Christian soaetiea, was scarcely known m antiquity, 
and thei'e aie not more than two or three moralists who 
have even noticed it Of these, the chief rank belongs to 
Cicero, who devoted two very judicious but somewhat cold 
chapters to the subject Notlung, he said, is more smtahle 
to the uatuie of man than beneficence or hberality, but theie 
Bie many cautions to he uigid m jiractising it We must 
take caie that out liounty is a real blessing to the peison we 
lohove , that it does not exceed our own means , that it u 
not, as was the case with Sjlla and Caisar, derived from the 
spoliation of otheis , that it spiuigs from the heart and not 
from ostentation that the claims of gratitude are prefen ed 
to the mere impulses of compassion, and that due regard is 
paid both to the charactei and to the wants of the recipient • 
Chnstiamty for the first time made charity a rudimentary 
virtue, givmg it a leading place in the moial type, and m the 
exhortations of its teachers Besides its general infiuenoe in 
stimulating the aflhctions, it eflheted a complete revolution 
m this sphere, by regaiding the poor as the special repie- 
sentatiTes of the Chiistian Founder, and thus miLkiTig the 
love of Christ, rathei than the love of man, the pnnciple of 
chanty Even m the days of persecution, oolleotiona for the 
relief of the poor weie made at the Sunday meetmgs 
The agapsB or feasts of love were intended mamly for the 
[)Oor, and food that was saved by the fasts was devoted to 
their benefit A vast orgainsution of chanty, presided over 

^ See Flmy, Ep x sV and the remarks of KaudeL, pp S8 S9 

> St Offie 1 14, 16 » 
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by the bishops, and actively directed by the deacons, soon 
ramified over Christendom, till the bond of chanty became 
the bond of mnty, and the most distant sections of the 
Christian Church corresponded by the mterchange of mercy 
Long before the era of Constantine, it was observed that the 
chanties of the Chnstians were so extensive — it may, per 
liaps, be said so excessive— that they drew very many 
impostora to the Church and when the victory of Chris- 
tismty was achieved, the enthusiasm for charity displayed 
iteolf m the erection of numerous institutions that were alto 
gather unknown to the Pagan woild A Roman lady, 
named Fabiola, m the fourth century, founded at Rome, is 
an act of penance, the first public hospital, and the chariU 
planted hy that worn in’s hand overspread the world, and 
will olloviato, to the end of time, the daikest anguish of 
Inimanity Another hospital was soon after founded by St 
Pammadius , another of great celebiity hy St Basil, ut 
Caisarea St Basil also orectod at Cmsarea what was probably 
the first asylum for lepers Xcnodochia, or refuges foi 
strangers, speedily rose, especially along the paths of the 
pilgrims St Pammachus founded one at Ostia , Paula and 
Melania founded others at Jerusalem The Couuul of Nice 
ordered that one should be erected in every city In the 
time of St Chrysostom the church of Antioch suppoited 
3,000 -widows and virgms, besid' s strangeis and sick Lcga 
cies foi the poor became common , and it was not unftecjuciit 
for men and women who desired to hve a life of peculiar 
sanctity, and especially for priests who attamed the episcojiacy 

‘Lucian desenbes this lu bis sects, and ^h id amassed a con 
famous picture of Peregnuus , and eidsrable fortune by the gifts he 
Julian, much later, accused the received on those occasions He 
Christians of dra-wing men into was at last miraculously detected 
the Church bv their chanties by the Noiatian bishop Paul 
bocrutes (Hwt vii 17) tells T*- ere are several instances m the 

a Btciy of a Jew who, pretending Ltves of the Saints of jndgmenta 
to be a convert to Christianity, hiUing on those -who duped bene- 
bad been often baptised in didereut volent Christians 
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to behto^ their entire propertiee m chanty Even the eaily 
Oneutal monks, who for the most part weie extremely 
removed from the active and uocml virtues, supphad many 
noble examples of chanty St Ephrem, in a timo of pesti 
ience, emeiged from hiH solitude to found and supermtend a 
hospital at Edessa A monk named Thalasius collected 
blind beggars m an asylum on the banks of the Euphrates 
A merchant named Apollomus founded on Mount Nitna a 
gratuitous dispenijary for the inonkb The monks often 
assisted by their labours piovmc^j that were suffering from 
pestilence or famine Wo may trace the remains of the 
piue socialism that marked the firat phase of the Christian 
coimnuiuty, m the emphatic language with which some of 
the Fathers piocUimed chanty to bea mattei not of meicy but 
of justice, mamtaunng that all }>ropoity is based on usurp- 
ation, tliat the o.u'th by right is common to all men, and 
that no man CiUJ claim a supoiabuudant supply of its goocls 
except as an adiunustiator tor othcis A Chnstian, it was 
main tamed, should devote at least one-tenth of his piofita to 
the poor * 

The enthusiasm of charity, thus manifested m the Chuich, 
speedily atti acted tlio attention of the Pagans The iidiculo 
of Lucian, and the vain efforts of Julian to pioduce a rival 
system of cliaiity within the limits of Paganism,* emphatically 
attested both its pre-eminence and its catholicity During 

^ S©o on this subject Chtvstol hietones, Nonnder’s Ekcle^iaatund 
Etudet kibtonqucs bitr la Chants Htstory, and l:*r%vatt> L\fe of the 
(Pons, 186 tj) , Mfiitm Dowy, lJuyt Early ChriBtiam^ uad to Mignoa 
dc la Chuntk pendant les <juatre Bncyclopidie 

premier# (PaliB, IS-tS) , * See the famous epistle of 

Chainpagny, chfitienne , Julian to Arsaciun, where he 

T<;llomor, Onyinet, de la ChartU drclares that it is shamefuJ that 
catholupie (Pans, 1863), Pvao, 'the Galileans' should support 
History of the hffecty of Jhlu/Mu not only their own, but also the 
upon Mankind (Dublin, 1820), heathen poor, and also the cotu- 
aud the works of Ihngham aud of meats of i^oaomen, //i#^ ecct t 
Cayo I am also indebted m this 16 
partot mysubject.to Doan Milman*# 
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the peetilenceB that desolated Carthage m AO 326, and 
AleKandna m the reigns of Galhenus and of Maxuman, while 
the Pcgans fled panic-stncken from the contagion, the 
ChnstianB extorted the admiration of their fellow-countrymen 
by the courage with which they ralhed around their bishops, 
oonsoled the last hours of the suflei eie, and bunod the aban- 
doned dead * In the rapid increase of psujjensm aiismg 
from the emancipaUan of numerous slaves, thou chanty 
found free scope foi action, and its resDUicee weie soon taxed 
to the utmost by the horrors of the baibanan mvaaons. 
The conquest of Atnca by Gonsenc dej)nved Italy of the 
supply of coin upon which it olmOst wholly dejiended, 
arrested the gi’atnitous disinbution by winch the Roman 
poor were mamlv diipported, and produced all over the land 
the most appallmg caluuuties * The hi8tor> of Italy became 
oiiG monotonous tale of famine and pestilence, of starving 
populations and mined cities But every wheie amid this 
chaos of dissolution we may detect the majestic fonb of the 
Ohmtian pnest mediating lietween the hostile foices, straon- 
Uig eveiy nerve to lighten the calamities aiound him When 
the Impel lal city was captured and phmdeied by the hosts 
of Alaiic, a Chnstian chuich reniaine<l a secure sanctuary, 
which neither the paesiojis nor the avanoe of the Goths 
transgressed When a fioicei than Alanc had uiurked out 
Home for his prey, the Pope St Leo, arrayed m his saoei 
dotal robes, confioutod the victorious Him, as the ambas- 


' The condacc of the Cbnstians, 
cm the first of these occnsioos, js 
descnbedbyPootios, Kt/ Cyprtam, 
}x 19 8t Cyprian organised 
their efforts On the Alexacdriaa 
fiimiaes asd pestilences, see Buse* 
bios, H S Til 22 , IX 6 

* Ths effects of this conquest 
bare been Trell described by Sis- 
wondi, Hisf de Chuie de I Empire 
RoitM%n> tome i pp 258-260. 


Tbaodonc afterwards made some 
efforts to re establish the distri 
bution, but It never regained its 
former proportions The pictoras 
of the starvation and depopulation 
of Italy at this time are appalling 
Sofue fearful £acta on the sobjsct 
are collected by Gibbon, Define 
and Fall, xxxvi , Chatesabnand, 
yi"" Dmc 2*** partie 
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sador at his fellow countrymen, and Attala, overpowered by 
rehgions awe, tamed aside in hu oonrae When, two years 
later, Rome lay at the mercy of Oensenc, the same Pope 
interposed with the Vandal conqueror, and obtained from 
hun a partial oeesation of the massacre The Archdeacon 
Pelagias mterroded with similar humanity and similar 
success, when Rome had been captured by Totila In Gaul, 
Troyes is said to have been saved from destruction by the 
mfiuenoe of St. Lupus, and Orleans by the influence of St 
Agnan In Britain an mvaaion of the Piets was averted by 
St Germam of Auxerre The relations of rulers to their 
subjects, and of tribunals to the poor, were modified by the 
same mtervention When Antioch was threatened with 
destruction on account of its rebellion against Theodosius, 
the anchorites poured forth fitim the neighbourmg deserts to 
mteroede with the mmiateis of the emiieror, while the Arch- 
bishop Flavian went himself aa a suppliant to Constantinople 
St Ambrose imposed public penance on Theodosius, on 
account of the massacre of TheeBalonicai Syneeius excom- 
municated for Ills oppieeaioriB a governor named Andioiucus, 
and two French Councils, m the sixth century, imjioBed the 
same penalty on all great men who arbitrarily qjectod the 
poor Special laws were found necessary to rostram the 
turbulent chanty of some priests and monks, who impeded 
ihe course of justice, and even snatched cnminals from the 
oands of the law ' St Abraham St Epiphamus, and St 
Basil are all said to have obtained the remission or reduction 
of oppressive unjxjsta To provide for the interests of widows 
and orphans was part of the official ecclesiastical duty, and 
a Council of Macon anathematisod any ruler who brought 
them to trial without first apprismg the bishop of the diocese 
A Council of Toledo, m the fifth century, thieatened with 
excommunication all who roblied piiests, monks, or poor 

' Ood 7heod ix *xl lo_I6 li; Thtiodosiua, A s 392 , the mconJ 
The of tlieso laws whs mffSa Uononus, a d 398 
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men, or refused to listen to their oxpoetulatioiis One of the 
chief causes of the inordinate power acquired by the clergy 
was their mediatorial office, and their gigantic wealth was 
in a great degree due to the l^acies of those who r^arded 
them as the trustees of the poor. As tune rolled on, chanty 
assumed many forms, and every monastery became a centre 
I from which it radiated By the monks the nobles were 
overawed, the poor protected, the sick tended, travellers 
sheltered, prisoners lanaomed, the remotest sphei^ of suffer^ 
mg explored Durmg the darkest period of the middle ages, 
monks founded a refuge foi pilgnms amid the horrors of the 
Alpme snows A sobtary hormit often planted himself, 
with his bttle boat, by a bndgoless stream, and the chanty 
of hia life was to ferry over the traveller * When the 
hideous disease of lepios) extended its ravages over Euiope, 
v^hen the mmda of men were filled with terror, not only by 
its loathsomeness and its contagion, but also by the notion 
that it was m a peculiar sense supernatural,* new hospitals 
and refuges oveisptead Euiope. and monks flocked in multi- 
tudes to eei've m them ® Sometimes, the legends say, the 
leper's form was m a moment transfigured, and he who 
came to tend the most loathsome of mankmd received his 
reward, for he found himself in the presence of his Lord 
There is no fact of which an histoiian becomes more 


' Cibrario, Econn/mioa jtohiica 
del Medio hb ii cap in 

The most remarkable of these 
saints waa St Julien VHospitilur, 
who having under a mistake killed 
hi6 father and mother, as a peoaoce 
became a ferryman of a great 
river, and having embarked on a 
very stormy and dangerous night 
at the voice of a traveller in dia- 
tress, received Christ into his boat 
Hia story is painted on a wiadovr 
of the thirteenth century, in Rouen 
Cathedral See Langluis, 'E^eai 


hutionque sur la Pemture sw verre, 
pp 82-37 

* The fact of leprosy being 
taken as the image of sin gave rise 
to some cueious notions of its 
supernatural character, aud to 
many legends of saints curing 
leprosy by baptism See Maury, 
liegendca ptetues du Moycfi-Age^ 
pp ^4-66 

■ See on these hospitals Cibrano, 
Econ Pohtna dd Medio Eoo^ hb 
II cap 11 
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speedily or more painAilly conscious than the great difibrence 
between the importance and the diamatrc mterest of the 
subjects he treats Wars or massaci-es, the horrors of 
martyrdom or the splendours of mdiridual prowess, are 
guaoeptihle of such brilliant colouring, that with but little 
hteiary skill they can be so puurtrayed that their importance 
IS adequately realised, and they appeal powerfully to the 
emotions of the reader. But this vast and uuosteutatioiis 
movement of chai ity, operatmg in the village hamlet and in 
the lonely hospital, staunching the widow’s tears, and follow- 
ing all the windings of the poor man’s gnefe, presente few 
features the imagination can grasp, and leaves no deep im- 
pression upon the mind The greatest things are often those 
which aie most impeifcctly lealised, and surely no achieve- 
ments of the Ohiistian Church are more tiuly great than 
those which it has effected lu the splieie of chanty Pit 
the first time m the history of mankmJ, it has inspired 
many thousands of men and women, at the sacrifice of all 
worldly interests, and often under circiunstanoes of extreme 
discomfort or danger, to devote then- entne hves to the 
single object of assuaging the sufferings of liamamty It has 
covered the globe with countless institutions of mercy, 
absolutely unkn own to the whole Pagan world It has 
mdissolubly umted, in the minds of men, the idea of supreme 
goodness with that of active and constant benevolence It 
has placed in every parish a leligious minister, who, whatever 
may be his other functions, has at least been officially charged 
with the superintendence of an organisation of chanty, and 
who finds in this office one of the most important as well as 
one of the most legitimate sources of his power 

There are, however, two important qualifications to the 
admiration with which we regard the history of Christian 
chanty— <me relating to a particulai form of suffering, and 
the other of a more .general kind A strong, ill defined 
notion of the ^npeniatnral •■b.irjcter of msanity had existed 
[nj D 
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from the earliest times, but thei-e wore «j>t;<,i»l oueumsHuices 
which rendered the action of the C'hui ch peculiarly unfavour 
able to those who were either predwiiosed to or afflicted with 
this calamity The reality both of witchcraft and diabobcal 
possession had been distinctly recognised m the Jewish 
wntmgs The received opinions about eternal torture, and 
ever-present diemons, and the continued strain upon the 
imagination, in dwelling upon an unseen world, were pre- 
eminently fitted to produce madness in those who were at all 
predisposed to it, and, where insamty had actually appeared, 
to determine the form and oomplexion of the hallucinations 
of the maniac ' Theology snpplymg all the images that 
acted most powerfully upon the imagination, moat madness, 
for many oentunes, took a theological cast One important 
department of it appears chiefly in the lives of tlie saints 
Men of lively imagmations and absolute ignorance, living 
apart from all their fellows, amid the horrors of a savage 
wilderness, practising austerities by which their physical 
system was thoi oughly deranged, and hrinly pei-snadcd tbal 
innumerable devils were continually hover mg about then 
cells and interfering with their devotions, speedily and veiy 
naturally became subject to constant hallucm ilioiis, wluch 
probably form the nucleus of truth m the legends of their 
lives But it was impossible that insamty should confine 
iteelf to the orthodox forms of celestial visions, oi of tlie 
apparitions and the defeats of devils Very fi-equentJy it 
lad the unhappy uianiac to some delusion, which called down 

^ Calmeil observes On a sou- oaiacttre dee ^TAnemr*nlB relafifH it 
rant oonctaU dopuia an dami aiAcla la politiqfta exlAneure la earact^re 
qaa la folia eat siijptte i prendre dee Ar^namenta cinla, la nitnra 
la teinte daa croyance*! religiausaa, daa productiona littArairea dee 
dee idAaa philosophiqnae on eepar repr^^nlaiioua tbAltralas, auirant 
stitieuaea, dee prajugta aocieux qni ^ touruura la direction le genre 
nnt conn qul aont actuellament d'tlan quy prennent I indnetna lea 
an rogue parmi lea penplea on lea arte at Jea aciaucea ’ — De la Fvlta, 
natioDH qua cette temte rane tome i pp 12?-128 
duia un mtme pays auirant \e 
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upon ^in> the speedy sentence cd the Ohnroh. Thns, m the 
year 1 300, the oorpse of a Bohemian or, Aooordmg to another 
Torsion, an English girl who imagined herself to be the Holy 
Ghost incarnate for the redemption of women, was dug up 
and burnt, and two women who beheyed in her perished at 
the stake ^ In the year 1359, a Spaniard declared himself to 
be the farother of the archangel Michael, and to be destined 
for the place in heaven which Satan had lost, and be added 
that he was aooustomed every day both to mount into heaven 
and descend into hell, that the end of the world was at hand, 
and that it was reserved for him to enter into single combat 
with Antichrist The poor lunatic fell into the hands of the 
Archbishop of Toledo, and was bnmt alive * In some oases 
the halluomation took the form of an irregular inspiration. 
On this charge, Joan of Arc, and another girl who had been 
fired by her example, and had endeavoured, apparently under 
A genuine halluciuation, to follow her career,* were burnt 
alive A famous Spanish physician and scholar, named 
Torralba, who lived in the sixteenth century, and who 
imagined that he had an attendant angel oontaiually about 
him, escaped with pubUo peuauoe and confession,^ but a 

* JUilmaQ’s Hutory qf Latin plus haut de I’Empir^ at deioeu 
ChT*»t%amty, vol ni pp 868, 854 doit eoBUita an pins profond d(s 

‘ VoDit de Angha Tirgo deoora enfere, qu’i la flu dn monde, qui 
ralde, pariterque f&oanda, dioeoa, 6to]t procbe, il iroit an derant de 
Spintum Sanatom inoarnatum lo rAnUobnst et qn’il le teiraiseroit, 
r^emptionem mulierum, et bap- ajant 4 aa mam la croxz de J4eus- 
tieant mulieres in uomine Patna, Chiut et ea oonronne d’^pinee 
Filii et sni Quse mortua dncta L'archevtqne de Toltde, n’ayant 
f^t m Mediolannm, ibi et eremata ’ pn oonrertir oe fanatiqne obstm^, 
— Jnnales Vomimcanomm Colma- ni I’emp^cher de dogmatiser, Varoit 
rxamum (m the ' Berum Germanic eDflo an brai s^culier ' — 

Scnptores ’) Touron, Hut da Homvut %Uu8tre» 

' ' J^lartin Goalies, da dioo^ae d4 tcrdrt de ^ Homtntque, Paru^ 
de Cuenca, disoit qn’il Ctoit f^4re 1746 (Vu d’j^/irUrtoun), tome it 
deTarchangeS Michel, la premi^ p 086 

T4nt4 et I'ichelle dn ciel , que ' Calnoeil, Df la FoUe, tome t 
o'4toit pour Im que Dietl>T4eer70jt p 184 

la place que Lucifer aroit perdue u * Ibid tome i pp 242-247 
qne tom lea jours il s'^leroil as 
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profbaaor of theology In Umo, who lahoared under the same 
delusion, and mldod to it sonie wild notions about his spiittoal 
dignities, was 'ess foituiiate He was burnt by the Inquisi- 
tion of Peru ‘ Most commonly, however, the theological 
notions about witchciaft eithei piodiiced madness or deter- 
mined its form, aud, tliroiigh the influence of the clergy of 
the diiletent eections of the ChiT-.tian Chuich, many thousands 
of uifluppy women, who, from their age, theii loneliness, and 
■their inflrinity, wore most dowiving of pity, were devoted to 
the hatred of mankind, and, having been tortured with 
lionible and ingemous ciuolty, weie at last burnt alive 

The exisleiioe, however, of somo foi ms of natural madness 
was generally admitted , but Iho measures for the relief of 
the unhappy victims were veiy few, and very ill judged 
Among the ancients, they woie brought to the tomploe, and 
subjected to imposing ceromomes, which weie behoved 
Bupemntuially to relieve them, and which probably had a 
favourable influence through then action upon the imagina- 
tion The great Greek phymeians had devoted considerable 
attention to tins malady, and some of their piecepts anti- 
cipated modem discoveuos, but no lunatic asylum apjiearB 
to havo oxistod in antiquity * In the first penod of the 
heimit life, when many amJioiitos became insane thiougli 
thoir penances, a lofngc is said to havo been ojiened for them 
at Jerusalem ’ This appeals, however, to have been for a 
long space of time a sohtary instance, arising from the exi- 
gencies of a single class The Mabommedans, in this chanty, 
were early m the field Beryanun of Tudela, who visited 
Bagdad m the twelfth century, desenbesa palace in that mty, 
called ‘ the House of Mercy,' in which all mad persons found 
in the country were confined and bound with iron chaiua 
They were oarefuUy examined every month and released as 

' Calmeil, lome i p 347 ’ See Eequivol, JIfaladtu mmtulet. 

' Gibbon, ZMiih Fail, eh zxxvu 
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won M they recovered.' The a^lum of Cairo is said to have 
been founded m A.D 1304 ’ Leo Afncanus notices the exis- 
tence of a similar institution at Fez, in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and mentions that the patients were 
restramed by chains,' and it is probable that the care of the 
insane was a general form of chanty m Mahommedan ooun- 
tnes Among the Christians establishments for the separate 
treatment of lunatics appear to have been very rare before 
the fifteenth century. Inaddition to the asylum at Jerusalem, 
a modem wnter who has devoted much research to the sub- 
ject has only disoovered, before that date, four institutions 
of the kmd in Christendom One of them was at Constan- 
tmople, two were m Germany, and one was m Bngland * 
The Knights of Malta were the one order who admitted 
lunatics into their hospitals A monk named Juan Gilaberto 
Jofifre, filled with compassion at the sight of the maniacs 
who were hooted by crowds through the streets of Valencia, 
founded an asylum in that city, and his example was speedily 
followed m other Spanish cities The new chanty was in- 
troduced into Saragossa m A-s 1425,mto Seville and Yalla- 
dohd man 1436, into Toledo m aJ). 1483 ‘ Two other very 
honourable facte may be mentioned, establishing the pre- 
eminence of Spanish chanty m tins field The first is, that 
the oldest lunatic asylum in the metropolis of Catbohcism 
was that erected by Spaniards, m a-d 1548 ' The second is, 

■ PoTchas's u 14S2 maison* ooqjeetoma that the 

' Desmaisons' AniM d'AMTiit Spaniards took their asylnms from 

•n Exmgn*, p 6t. the Mahoramedass , but, as it 

' Leo A&icanus, Dfimption of seems to ms, he altogether fhils to 
Afnea, book ui. piore his point lbs work con- 

* See Mr Henry Bnrdett’s great tains some ennons information 
irork on HuHoapftaitcMiAtylvmt on the history of Innatie esylnme, 
of the World, rol i pp 38, 42 bnt ssreral tA his statements 

■ 1 have taken these facts fipm hare been controverted by Mr 
a very interesting Uttle work, Des- Burdett 

maiBons, Set AMlet /^Alii/Ut m * Amydemna, Putai Smano 
Repagne, Secktroitt kttUrrtqwt A (Oxford, 1687), p. 21, Desmaisons, 
midualit (Fans 1868), Dr Des- p. 108 
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that wheD, at the close of the last oentorj, Pmel began hib 
great labours m this sphere, he pronounced Spaon to be the 
country in which lunatics were treated with most wisdom 
and most humanity ’ 

In most countries their condition was indeed truly 
deplorable While many thousands were burnt as witches, 
those who were recognised as insane were compelled to 
endure all the horrors of the harsheet imprisonment 
Blows, bleedmg, and chams were their usual treatment, and 
homble aooounts were given of madmen who had spent 
decades bound m dark cells * Such treatment naturally 
aggravated them malady, and that malady m many cases 
rendered impossible the resignation and ultimate torpor 
which alleviate the sufferings of ordmary prisoners Not 
until the eighteenth century was the condition of this 
unhappy class seriously improved The oombined progress of 
theological scepticism and scientific knowledge relegated 
witchcraft to the world of phantoms, and the exertions of 
Morgagm in Italy, of Cullen m Scotland, and of Pmel m 
France, renovated the whole tieatment of acknowledged 
lanatica 

The second qualification to the admiration witli which we 
regard the history of Christian charity arises fiom the 
undoubted fact that a large proportion of charitable insti- 
tutions have directly mcreased the poverty they were mtended 
to reheve The question of the utility and natui-e of charity is 
one which, smoe the modem discoveries of pohtical economy, 
lias elicited much discussion, and m many cases, I thmk, much 
exaggeration What political economy lias effected on the 
subject may be comprised under two heads It has elucidated 
more clearly, and m greater detail than had before been 
done, the effect of provident self-mtereet m determmmg the 


’ Pmel, TVaiti mHUoo-'phlobo- * See the dreadful deaeription 
pp 241,242 n Pmel, pp 200-202 
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(relftre of Hociotiee, and it has established a broad distinction 
between productive and unproductive expenditure It has 
shown that, where idleness is supported, idleness will become 
common , that, where systematic public provision is made for 
old age, the parsimony of foresight will be neglected , and 
that therefore these forms of chanty, by encouraging habits 
of idleness and impi evidence, ultimately mcrease the wretched- 
nees they were mtended to alleviate It has also shown 
that, while unpioductive expenditure, such as that which is 
devoted to amusements or luxury, is undoubtedly benehcial 
to those who provide it, the fruit perishes m the usage , while 
pi oductive expenditure, such as the manufacture of machmes, 
or the improvement of the soil, or the extension of commercial 
enteipnse, gives a new impulse to the oieation of wealth It 
has pioved that the hrst condition of the rapid accumulation 
of capital IB the diversion of money from unproductive to 
productive channels, and that the amount of accumulated 
capital IS one of the two leguUting influences of the wages of 
the labourer From these positions some persons have m- 
ferred that charity should be condemned as a form of unpro- 
ductive expenditure But, m the fiist plate, all chanties 
that foster habits of forethought and develop new capacities 
in the pooiei classes, such as popular education, or the 
formation of savmgs banks, or insuiunoe compames, or, m 
many cases, small and discnuunatuig loans, or measures 
du-ected to the suppression of dissipation, are in the stnetest 
sense productive , and the same may be said of many forms 
of employment, given in excepiioiud crises through chantable 
motives , and, m l!he next place, it is only necessary to 
remember that the happiness of mankmd, to which the 
accumulation of wealth should only be icgarded as a means, 
IS the real object of chantjg, and it will appear that many 
forms which are not strictly productive, in the commercial 
sense, are m the hipest de^ee conducive to this end, and 
have no senous counteracting evil In the alleviation of 
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tfaoM BufibringB that do uot spring either from impruv idence 
or fixim vice, the warmest as well as the most enlightened 
chanty will find an ample sphere fbr its exertions ' Blind- 
ness, and other exceptional calamities, against the efiects of 
which pnidente does not and cannot provide, the miaeiies 
resulting from epidemics, fi'om war, trom famine, fiom the 
first sudden collapse of mdostrj, produced by new inventions 
or changes in the channels of commei'ce , hospitals, which, 
besides other advantages, are the gieetest schools of medical 
science, and withdiaw from the ciowded alley multitudes 
who would otheiwiso form ceuties of contagion — these, and 
such as these, will long tax to the utmost the geneiosity of 
the w ealthy , while, even in the sphei es upon which the 
pohtital economist looks with the most imfavoui-ahle eye, 
exceptional cases will justify exceptional assistance The 
chanty which is pernicious is commonly not the highest but 
the lowest kind The nch man, prodigal of money, which is 
to him of little value, but altogether incapable of devoting 
any personal attention to the object of his alms, often 
u^jures society by his donations , hut this is rarely the case 
with that far nobler ihanty which makes men familiar 
with the haunts of wretchedness, and follows the object 
of ita care through all the phases of his life 'The question 
of the ubhty of chanty is merely a question of ultimate 
consequences. Political economy has, no doubt, laid down 
some general rules of great value on the subject , but yet 
the pages which Cicero devoted to it nearly two thousand 
yeaiB ago might have been wntten by the most enlightened 
modem economist, and it wd] be continually found that the 
Protestant lady, working in her parish, by the simple force of 


* Maltliufl, who Jfl soTHetimfs iiun of our ebanty,’ but the 
Uiongb most uuiually, deambad as billest examination of ihia subject 
an enoniy to all chanty, haadevoted with whitb I am aci^uamtoil la the 
an admirable chapter (On Popular cyery interesting work of DucbAfcel, 
*wn, jook IV cb ixjtolbe direr Svr to Cfitirifp 
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commoii ^1180 and by a acrupnlona and minute attention to 
the condition and character of thoae whom she rebeves, is 
nnoonscioualy illustrating with perfect accuracy the en- 
lightened chanty of Malth-a 

But m order that chanty should he useful, it is essential 
that the benefit of the sufierer should he a real object to the 
donor , and a very large proportion of the evils that have 
arisen from Oathobc chanty may bo traced to the absence of 
this condition The first substitution of devotion for philan- 
thropy, as the motive of benevolence, gave so jiowerfiil a 
stimulus to the affections, that it may on the whole be re- 
garded as a benefit, though, by making compassion operate 
solely thiough a theological medium, it often produced among 
theologians a moie than common indifference to the sufienngs 
of all who were external to their rebgions commiimty But 
the new pixnciple speedily degenerated into a belief in the 
exjimtury nature of the gifts A form of what may be tenned 
selfish chmity arose, which acquired at last gigantic propor- 
tions, and exercised a most pernicious mfluenoe upon Chris 
tondom Men gave money to the jKicr, simply and eocclusively 
foi their own spiritual benefit, and the welfare of the suffeioi 
was altogether foi oign to their thoughts ' 

The evil wluch thus arose fiom some forms of Oathohe 
chanty may be traced fiom a very early period, but it only 
acquired its full magnitude after some centuries The Roman 
system of gratuitous disfiibution was, m the eyes of the poh 
tical economist, about tho worst that could be conceived, and 
the chanty of the Church bemg, in at least a measure, dia 
emmnatmg, was at first a very great, though even then not 
an unmingled, good Lalxinr was also not unfrequently en- 


* This IS very tersely sex- oommaDd of my God ' — Sir T 
preesed by a great Protestant Brown, Iieliqv> Medtet, part ii § 2 
writer * 1 give no alms to satiefy A esynig almost exactly similar is, 
the hunger of my brother, hut tp if 1 remember right, ascribed to 
f ulfil and accomplish the will and St. Elisabeth of Hnng.trv 
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joined as a dutj by the Fathen, and at a later period the 
aernoee of the Benedictine monks, in destroying by their 
example the stigma which slarery had attached to it, weoo 
very great Still, one of the first consequences of the exube- 
rant chanty of the Church was to multiply impostors and 
mendicants, and the idleness of the monks was one of the 
earliest oomplamts VsJentinian made a severe law, con- 
demning robust beggars to perpetual slavery As the monastic 
system was mcreased, and especially after the mendicant orders 
had consecrated mendicancy, the evil assumed ggantic dimen- 
sions Many thousands of strong men, absolutely without 
private means, wore m every country withdrawn from pn>- 
ductive labour, and supported by chanty The notion of tbs 
mentonoua nature of simple almsgivmg immeasurably multi 
plied beggars. The stigma, which it is the highest mtorost of 
society to attach to mendicancy, it became a mam object of 
theologians to remove Saints wandered through the world 
begging money, that they might give to beggars, or depnvmg 
th emsel ves of their garments, that they might clothe the naked, 
and the result of their teachmg was speedily apparent In 
all Catholic oountnos where ecclesiaBtical influences have been 
permitted to develop unmolested, the monastic organisations 
have proved a deadly canker, corroding the prosperity of the 
nation "Withdrawing multitudes from all production, en- 
coursgmg a blmd and pernicious almsgiving, diffusing habits 
of improvidence through the poorer classes, foBtenng an igno- 
rant admiration for samtly poverty, and an equally ignorant 
antipathy to the habits and aims of an industrial civilisation, 
they have paralysed all energy, and pioved an insuperable 
barrier to material progress The poverty they have luheved 
has been msignificant compared with the poverty they have 
caused In no case was the abobtion of monasteries effected 
in a more indefensible maimer than in England , but the 
transfer of property, that was^^once employed m a great 
measure m chaiity, to the courtiers of King Ileiu-y, was ulti 
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mately « benefit to the English poor, for no misapphcation 
of this property by private persons could produce as mucli 
enl as an unrestrained monaaticisiu The value of Catholic 
services m alleviatiug pain end sicknese, and the more excep- 
tional forms of auffermg, can never be overrated The noble 
heioism of hei servants, who have devoted themselves to 
chanty, has never been surpassed, and the perfection of their 
organisation has, I think, never been equalled , but m the 
sphere of simple poverty it can hardly be doubted that the 
Catholic Church has created more misery than it has cured 
Still, even m this field, we must not foiget the benefits 
resulting, if not to the suflhrer, at least to the donor Chan- 
table habits, even when formed m the first instance from 
selfish motives, even when so misduected as to be positively 
injunons to the recipient, rarely fail to exercise a softening 
and purifying mlluence on the character All through the 
darkest period of the middle ages, amid ferocity and fanati- 
cism and brutality, we may trace the subduing influence of 
Catholic chanty, blending strangely with every excess of vio 
lence and every outburst of persecution It would be difficult 
to conceive a more frightful iiicture of society than is pre- 
sented by the histoiy of Gregory of Toui-s, but that long 
senes of atiocious crimes, uairated with an almost appailing 
tranquillity, is continually interspersed with accounts of kings, 
queens, or pi elates, who, in the midst of the disorganised 
society, mode the relief of the poor the mam object of their 
hvoB No penod of history exhibits a loiger amount of 
cruelty, licentiousness, and fanaticism than the Crusades , but 
aide by aide with the military enthusiasm, and with the almost 
universal corruption, thei'e expanded a vast movement of 
charity, which covered C^istendom with hospitsJa for the 
rehef of leprosy, and which grappled nobly, though mefifeo- 
tuallv, with the mai^ fonns of siiffenng that were generated 
St Peter Nolasco, whose grdht laliours m ransoming captive 
Christians I have alreadj noticed, was an active participator 
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in the atrocious mabsacre of the Albigensee.* Of l^hane 
O’Neale, one of the ablest, but also one of the most ferocious, 
Irish chieftains who ever defied the Bnglish power, it is re- 
lated, amid a crowd of crimes, that,*' sitting at meat, before 
be put one morsel into his mouth he used to shoe a portion 
above the daily alma, ami send it to some beggai at his gate, 
saying it was meet to serve Christ first ’ * 

The gieat evils produced by the encouragement of mendi 
cancy which has always accompanied the uncontrolled deve- 
lopment of Catholicity, have naturally given rise to much 
discussion and legislation 'The fierce denunciations of the 
mendicant oideis by William of St Amour m the thirteenth 
century were not on account of their encouragement of mis- 
chievous chaiity , hut one of the disciples of Wyohffe, named 
Nicholas of Herefoid, was conspicuous for his opposition bo 
mdiBcrmiuiate gifts to beggars,* and a few measures of an 
extended older appeal to have been taken even before the 
Refoimation * In Kngland laws of the most savage cruelty 
were then passed, m hojies of eiadieatmg mendicancy A 
parliament of Ileniy VUl , before the suppression of the 
monasteiies, issued a law providmg a system of organised 
chanty, and uiipoaing on any one who gave anytlimg to a 
beggar a fine of ten tunes the value of his gift A sturdy 
beggar was to lie pumshed with whipping for the first offence, 
with whipping and the loss of the tip of his ear for the second 


' See Bullers LtMs of th* 
Saints 

^ C\m^\OTi's ff\ 8 tor%e of Irrlandy 
hook 11 chap z 

• He wrote hia Penis of the Lai>t 
Times in the interest of the Ujh 
versity of Pans, of which he was 
a Professor, and which was at war 
with the mendicant orders See 
Milman’s Latin Ohr\%t\avUy, vol 
n pp 348-356 , IHenr) Etcl 
Hist Ixzziy 57 


^ Henry de Kiiyghton, De 
Eventibus An^h<e 

* There waa some severe Jegm- 
tion ID England on tho snhject 
after the lilack Death Jikion s 
hIxMory of the Working ClahBcs, 
yok I p 34 Id France, too, a 
royal ordinance of 1850 ordered 
mrn who 7 id been convictetl of 
figging three times to be biaiidtd 
with a hot iron ItfonteiL 
dr» Franiois tome i p 431 
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aiid with death for the third * Under Edward VI , an atro- 
cious law, which, however, was repealed in the same reign, 
enacted that every sturdy h^gar who refused to work should 
be branded, and adjudged for two years as a slave to the 
person who gave mfoi mation against him , and if he took 
Bight diumg his period of servitude, he was condemned for 
the first offence to perpetual slavery, and for the second to 
death The master was authorised to put a ring of iron 
round the neck of his slave, to cham him, and to scourge him 
Any one might take the children of a sturdy beggar for ap- 
prentices, till the boys weie twenty-four and the girls twenty ® 
Another law, made under Elizabeth, punished with death any 
strong man under the age of eighteen who was convicted for 
the third time of heggmg , but the penalty m this reign w.is 
afterwards reduced to a life-long servne in the galleys, oi to 
hanishment, with a penalty of death to the retumed convict ’ 
Under the same queen the poor-law system was elaborated, 
and MaJthua long atterwards showed that its effects m dis- 
couragmg parsimony rendered it scarcely less pernicious than 
the monastic system that had preceded it In many Catholic 
oountnes, severe, though less atrocious, measures were taken 
to grapple with the evd of mendicancy That shrewd and 
sagacious pontiff, Sixtus V , who, though not the greatest 
man, was by far the gieatest statesman who has ever sat on 
the papal throne, made praisewoithy cffoits to check it at 
Rome, where ecclesiastical influence had always made it pecu- 
liarly prevalent* Charles V, m 1531, issued a severe en- 
actment against beggars m the Netherlands, hut excepted 
from its operation mendicant fnars and pilgnnis * Under 
Lewis XIV , equally severe measures were taken in Franco. 
But though the practical evil was fully felt, there was little 

’ Eden, vol i pp 83-87 cfe ffo/ne 

* Ibid pp 101-103 * • Itkieti, H%atoTy of thf Ijahour 

* Ibid pp 127-130 y Wff CiaA*e\, \ 88 

* Monghini, lnsMit4ions nieuse 
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philosophical investigation of its causes before the eighteenth 
century Locke in England,' and Berkeley in Ireland,’ 
briefly glanced at the subject , and m 1704 Defoe published a 
very remarkable tract, called, ‘ Giving Alms no Chanty,’ m 
which he noticed the extent to which mendicancy existed m 
England, though w'ages were higher than m any Ccntmental 
country • A still more remarkable book, wntten by an author 
named Rioci, appeared at Modena m 1787, and excited con- 
siderable attention The author pomted out with much force 
the gigantic development of mendicancy m Italy, traced it to 
the excessive chanty of the people, and appears to have re- 
gaided as an evil all chanty which sprang from religious 
motives and was gieater than would sprmg from the unaided 
instmcta of men ■* The fi eethinker Mandovil lo had long before 
dSeailed chanty schools, and the whole system of endeavouring 
to elevate the poor,* and Magdalen asylums and foundlmg 
hospitals have had fierce, though I beheve much mistaken, 
adversaries ® The refoims of the poor-laws, and the wntings 

' Locke dificuflsed the great in kiiowlrt'*ge, when 1 hdTo WAnted 
create of poierty, aud a bill wa# a mHn for Ubouni g work, and 
brought in suggesting some reme offered nine shillings per week to 
diet, but did uut pass (Eden rul strolling fellows at my door, they 
1 pp 243-1248) h ive fretjuently told me to my face 

’ In a 7er> forcible lerter Jid- they could got more a-begging’ 
dressed to the Irish Catholic clergy * Reformn decV In'^tUutx p%x tit 

• This tract, which is extrcmoly Modena (publisned first anony 
valuable for the light it tlirows muusly at Modena) It has been 
upon the social condition of Eng reprinted in the library of the 
land at the time, was written in Italian economists 
opposition to a bill providing that * Eesay on Chanty SchooU 

the poor in the poor-houses should * Magdalen asylums have been 

do wool, hemp, iron, and other very vehemently assailed by M 
works Defoe says that wages m Charles Comte, in his Traitk de 
England were higher than any- Ligulatwn On the subject of 
where on the Continent, though the Fo>andling Hospitals there is a 
amount of mendicancy was enor- wht>le literature They were vio- 
mous ‘TheveaBonwhysominypre- lently attacked by, I believe, Lord 
tend to want work is, that they can Brougham? in the Edinburgh Re- 
live so well with the pretence of »iew, in the early part of this cen- 
wantuig work T affiim of nij own tury Writers of this stamp, and 
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of Malthus, gavo a new unpulae to diacnaaion on the subject , 
but, with the qualifications 1 have stated, no new diacovenes 
haTe, I oonccsve, thrown any just cloud upon the essential 
principle of Chnstian chanty 

The last method by which Christianity has laboured to 
soften the characters of men has been by accustoming the 
imagination to expatiate continually upon images of tender 
ness and of pathos Our imagmations, though less inSuential 
than onr occupations, piobably affect our moral characters 
more deeply than our judgments, and, m the case of the 
poorer classes especially, the cultivation of this part of onr 
nature is of meatunable importance Kooted, for the most 
[lart, during their entire hves, to a single spot, excluded by 
their Ignorance and their circumstances from most of the 
varieties of mtereat that animate tlie minds of other men, 
condemned to constant and plodding labour, and engrossed 
for ever with the minute cares of an unmediate and an 
anxjoufl present, their whole natures would have beem hope- 
lessly contracted, were there no sphere m which their imagi- 
nations could expand Rehgion is the one romance of the 
poor It alone extends the narrow hon/on of their thoughts, 
supplies the images of their dreams, allures them to the super 
sensual and the ideal The graceful lieings with which the 
creative fancy of Paganisiii peopled the umvei-se shed a poetic 
glow on the peasant's toil Every stage of agriculture was 
presided over by a divinity, and the world grow bright by 
the companionship of the gods But it is tlio peculianty of 
the Christian types, that, while they have fascmated the 
imagination, they have also purified the heart The tender, 
wummg, and alm ost femmme beauty of the Chnstian 

indeed most politic il economiete, who plunges into a career of nee 
greatly esaggerate tlie ioiethccigbt is id the i^malleet degree influenced 
ot men and women, espuciallj in bj a p') Bideration of whether or 
matters wbe^e the pascsons aie con n<it charitable institutions are pro 
cemed It raaj be questioi^ Tided foi the support of aged peni- 
whether one woman in a huude^, tents 
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Founder, the Vugin motlier, tlie agomea of GothsemanB or 
of Calvary, tUe many scenes of compassion and suffenng that 
fill the sacred writings, aio the pictures which, for eighteen 
’ hundred years, ha\e governed the imagmations of the rudest 
I and most ignorant of mankind A ssociated with the fondest 
recollections of childhood, with the music of the church hells, 
with the clustered lights and the tinsel splendour, that seem 
to the peasant the \piy ideal of majesty, painted over the 
altm wheie he leceiied the companion of his life, aiound the 
cemetery where so many whom he had loved were laid, on 
the stations of the mountain, on the portal of the vineyardi 
on the chapel where the atom-tossed marmei fulfils his 
giateful vow , keeping guard over his cottage door, and look- 
ing down upon his humble bed, forms of tender beauty and 
gentle pathos for e\ei haunt the poor man’s fancy, and 
silently win then way mto the vciy depths of liis being 
Molt than any spoken eloquence, moic than any dogmatic 
teaching, they tiansfoim and subdue his character, till be 
leama to realise the sanctity of weakness and suffei mg, the 
Bupieme mqjesty of compassion and gentleness 

Impeifoct and inadeijuate as is the sketch 1 have di-awn, 
it will be sufficient to show Low great and multiform have 
been the influences of Christian philanthropy 'The shadows 
that lest upon the picture, I have not concealed , hut, when 
all due allowance has been made for them, enough will 
1 emain to claim oui deepest admiration The high concej)- 
t ion tliat has been formed of the sanctity of human life, the 
protection of mfancy, the elevation and final emancipation of 
the slave classes, the suppression of barhaious games, the 
creation of a vast and multifarious oiganisation of chanty 
and the education of the imagination by the Christian type, 
constitute together a movement of philanthropy which haf 
never been jtai alleled or approached m the Pagan world The 
effects of this movement in projpotmg happmesa have been 
very great Its effect m determming character has probably 
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been still greater In that proportion or disposition of 
qualities which constitutes the ideal character, the gentler 
and more benevolent virtues have obtamed, through Chns 
tianity, the foremost place In the first and purest period 
they were especially supreme , but in the thud century a great 
ascetic movement arose, which gradually brought a new type 
of character into the ascendant, and diveitod the enthusiasm 
of the Church into new channels 

Tertullian, writmg in the second century, contrasts, m a’ 
well-known passage, the Christians of his day with the gym- 
nosophists or hermits of India, declaring that, unlike these, 
the Christians did not fly fiom the world, but muced with 
Fagans m the forum, m the mai ket-places, m the public 
baths, m the ordinary buamess of life ' But although Uic 
life of the hermit or the monk was unknown m the Church 
for more than two bundled yeais after its foundation, we 
may detect, almost from the earliest time, a tone of feeling 
which produces it The central conceptaons of the monastic 
system are the meritonousness of complete abstmenoe from 
all sexual intercourse, and of complete remmcaation of the 
world The first of these notions appeared m the veiy 
earliest period, m the respect attached to the condition of 
vii gmity, which was always regarded as sacred, and especially 
esteemed in the cleigy, though for a long time it was not 
imposed as an obligation The second was shown in the 
numorouB efibi-ts that were made to separate the Christian 
community as far as possible from the society m which it 
existed Nothing oould he more natui-al than that, when 
the increase and triumph of the Church had thrown the bulk 
of the Christians mto active pobtical or military labour, 
some should, as an exercise of piety, have endeavoured 
to imitate the separatioii from the world which was onw- 

» 

' Apol cb xhi 
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, Uie common condition of all Bendea this, a movement of 
asceticism had long been ragmg like a mental epidemic through 
the world Among the Jews — whose law, from the great 
stress it laid upon marriage, the excellence of the rapid multi- 
I phcation of population, and the hope of being the ancestor 
of the Messiah, was peculiarly repugnant to monastic con- 
ceptions — the Essenes had constituted a complete monastic 
society, abstaining from mamage and separatmg themselves 
wholly from the woild In Borne, whose practical gemiis 
was, if possible, even more opposed than that of the Jews to 
an inactive monasticism, and even among those philosophers 
who most represented its active and practical spirit, the 
same tendency was shown The Cynics of the later Empire 
I recommended a complete renunciation of domestic ties, 
and a life spent mainly m the contemplation of wisdom 
The Egyptian philosophy, that soon after acquired an ascend- 
ancy in Europe, antiapated still moie closely the monastic 
ideal On the outskirts of the Chinch, the many sects of 
Gnostics and Manicheans all held under different forms the 
essential evil of matter The Docet®, following the same 
notion, denied the reality of the body of Christ The Mon- 
tanists and the Novatiaus surpassed and stimulated the pn 
vate penances of the orthodox ' The soil was thus thoroughly 
prepared for a great outburst of asceticism, whenever the first 
seed was sown This was done durmg the Decian persecu- 
tion Paul, the hermit, wbo fled to the desert durmg tliat 


’ On these penances, see Bing- fasts, and gave up their property 
ham, Aniiq book vii Bingham, ’ to works of chanty , but did this 
I think, justly divides the history ‘ in the middle of society and with 
of asceticiam into three periods out leading the life of either a 
During the hrst, which extenda hermit or a monk During the 
from the foundation of the Church second period, which extended from 
to A 1 ) 250 there were men and tke Deciao persecution anchorites 
womoti who, with a view to spiritual were numerous, but the custom of 
perfection, abstained from mar- a commosi or cceiiobitic hfewas un 
nage, leliuquiehed amusements, ^ known It was originated in the 
accustomed themselves to severe tune of Constantine by Fachomius 
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perBeoiitioD, is said to have been the first of the tnbe ' 
Antony, who speedily followed, greatly extended the mo-ve- 
ment, and in a few years the hermits had become a mighty 
nation Persecution, which in the first mstanoe drove great 
numbers as fugitives to the deacrts, soon aroused a passionate 
religious enthusiasm that showedjtself in an ardent desire 
for those suflfenngs which weie believed to lead directly to 
heaven , and this enthusiasm, after the peace of Constantine, 
found its natuial vent and sphere m the macerations of the 
desert life The imaginations of men were fascinated by the 
poetic circumstances of that life which St Jerome most elo- 
quently embellished Women weie pie-emment in recruit- 
ing for it Tile same spirit that had formeily led the wife 
of the Pagan official to enteitain secret relations with the 
Christian priests, now led (ho wife of the Chiistian to become 
the active agent of the monks W bile the father designed 
hia son for the aitiiy, or for some cml post, the mother 
was often stiaming every neive to induce him to become a 
hermit The monks secretly corresjionded with her, they 
skilfully assumed the functions of education, in order that 
they miglit influence the joung, and sometunee, to evade 
the preeautions oi the anger of the father, they con- 
cealed thou profession, and assumed the garb of lay peda- 
gogues ’ The pulpit, which had almost superseded, and 
immeasurably transcended ui mlluonce, the chans of the 
rhetoricians, and which was filled by such men as Ambrose, 
Augustine, Chrysostom, Basil, and the Gregorics, was con- 
tinually exerted m the same cause, and the extreme 
luxury of the great cities prmluced a violent, hut not un- 
natural, reaction of asceticism The dignity of the monastic 
position, which sometimes biought men who had been simple 

* This IS oipreH',]> stated by Chryho^iotn HI Chrysostom wrote 

•^t Jerome (Cit Vault) ^ a long work to console fathers whose 

* See on this suljict some cun e sons writ thus seduced to the 
ous evidence in Ncauder’'- Z{fr desert 
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peasants into connection with the emperors, the seconty it 
furnished to fugitive slaves and cnminola, the desire of 
escaping tiom those fiscal burdens which, in the corrupt and 
oppressive administration of the Empire, had acquired cm 
ffitolerable weight, and especially the barbarian invasions, 
which produced every variety of panic and wretchedness, 
conspired with the new religious teaching in peojiling the 
desert A theology of asceticism was speedily formed The 
examples of Elijah and Elisha, to the first of whom, by a 
bold flight df^toiagination, some later Cannelites ascribed 
the oiigin of their order, and the more recent mstance of the 
I'aptist, were at once adduced To an ordinary layman the 
life of on anchonte might appear m the highest degree opposed 
to that of the Teacher who began His mission at a marriage 
feast, who was continually leproached by His enemies for 
the readmess with which He mixed with the world, and who 
selected from the female sex some of His puiest and most 
devoted followers , but the monkish theologians, avoiding, 
for the most part, these topics, dilated chiefly on His unmacu- 
lale bn th , His virgin mother. His life of celibacy. His exhort- 
ation to the nch young man The fact that St Peter, to 
whom a general primacy was already nsenhed, was unques- 
tionably mamed was a difficulty which was m a measure 
met by a tradition that both he, and the othei married 
apostles, abstained from intercourse with their wive* after 
their convnsion ' St Paul, however, was probably un- 
married, and his writings showed a decided preference for 
the uninaiT ed state, which the mgennity of theologians also 
discovered in some quarters where it might be least expected 
Thus, St Jerome assures us that when the clean animalc 
entered the ark by sevens, and the unclean ones by pairs, the 
odd nnmlier typified the celibate, and the even the mamed 
otmditiou Even of the unclean animals hut one pair of each 


On thw trulitiun ‘•ee Chimpagny, />ft ^ivfomna, tome i p 19S 
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kind was admitted, lest they ediould pei-petrate the enormity 
of second mamage ' Ecclesiastical tradition sustained the 
tendency, and Samt James, as he has been portrayed by 
H^esippus, became a kmd of ideal samt, a faithful picture 
of what, according to the notions of theologians, was the true 
type of human nobihty He ‘ was consecrated,’ it was said, 
‘ from his mother’s womb He drank neither wme nor fer 
mented liquors, and abstained from animal food A razoi 
never came upon his head He never anomted himself with 
oil, or used a bath He alone was allowed to enter the sanc- 
tuary He never wore woollen, but Imeu, garments He was 

m the habit of entering the temple alone, and was often found 
upon hia bended knees, and interceding for the forgiveness of 
the people, so that his knees became as hard as a camel’s ’ * 
The progress of the monastic movement, as has been 
truly said, ‘was not less rapid or universal than that of 
Christianity itself ’ ’ Of the actual number of the anchorites, 
those who are acquainted with the extreme unveiacity of the 
first historians of the movement will hesitate to speak with 
confidence It is said that St Pachomius, who, early m the 
fourth century, founded the ccnnohitic mode of life, enlisted 
under his jurisdiction 7,000 monks,* that m the days of St 
Jerome nearly 60,000 monks were sometunes assembled at 
the Easter festivals ,* that m the desert of Nitna alone there 
were, m the fourth oentuiy, 5,000 monks under a single 
abbot , ® that an Egyptian city named Oxyrynchus devoted it- 
self almost exclusively to the ascetic life, and included 20,000 
virgins and 10,000 monks,’ that St Ser^ion presided over 
10,000 monks, * and that, towards the close of the fourth 
century, the monastic population in a great part of Egypt 

f p cixiu , * Jerome, Pre&oe to the Bole 

nseb Eccl Hut u 23 of St Pacbomiu, J 7> 

* Qibbon, Dedmt arvi Fall, oh ' Oeaeian, Be Cmui Bui, iv 1 , 
xxzvii . a bnef but masterly sketch I ' Kuflnus, But. Mmaak eh f 
of the progress of the movement Rufiiius visited it himself 

‘ PaJladius, Bisl Laui, aj.xiiii * Fnlladius, But Zaiu buvi 
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was nearly equal to the population of the mties ' Egypt 
was the parent of monachism, and it was there that it attained 
both its extreme development and its moat austere seventy , 
but there was very soon scarcely any Christian country in 
which a similar movement was not ardently propagated St 
Athanasius and St Zeno are said to have introduced it mto 
Italy,* where it soon afterwards received a great stimulus 
from St Jerome St Hilanon mstituted the firet monks m 
Palestme, and he lived to see many thousands subject to his 
nile, and towards the close of his life to plant monaohism in 
Cyprus Eustathius, Bishop of Sebastia, spread it througn 
Armoma, Paphlagonia, and Pontiis St Basil laboured 
along the wdd shores of the Euime St Maitm of Tours 
founded the hist monastery m Gaul, and 2,000 monks at- 
tended his funeral Unrecorded missionanea planted the 
new institution m the heart of alithiopia, amid the little 
islands that stud the Mediteiianean, in the secluded valleys 
of Wales and Ireland * But even more wonderful than the 
manj thousands who thus abandoned the world is the revei 
ence with which they were regarded by those who, by their 
attornments or their character, would seem most opjiosed to 
the monastic ideal No one bad more reason than Augustine 
to know the dangei of enforced celibacy, but St Angustme 
exerted all his energies to spread monastacism thiough his 
diocese St Ambrose, who was by natuie an acute states- 
man , St Jerome and St Eaml, who were ambitious scholars , 

Kuhnus, M(m vh tion alxmt monachism A curious 

* There in a good deal of doubt collection of itAtistics of the nuui 
and controver'j'v about this See a bera of the monks in different 
note in Mosheim’s Eccl Hut localities, additional to thoso I 
(Soame’s edition), vol i p 364 have given and gleaned from the 

• Mostofthe passagesreTnaining Lxxpi of the Saxnia, may be found 

on the subject of the foundation of in Pitra {Vie de St Liffer, Introd 
monathiam are givon by Thomas- p lix), or, according to 

Bin, Di^ipltyie de iPqh^e, pirt \ another account, 3,000 monke, lived 
livre 111 ch xii This work ton- in the monastery of B<inchor 
tauiB iilsu inucli geiural lulorrua- 
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St Chryaostom, ■who was pro-eminently formed to sway the ' 
refined throngs of a metropolis — all exerted their powers in 
favonx of the kfe of sohtude, and the last three practued it 
themselves St Atsemus, who was sui'passed by no one m 
the extravagance of his penances, had held a high office at 
the court of the Emperor Arcadius Pilgrims wandered 
among the deeerts, collecting accounts of the miracles and 
the austerities of the saints, which filled Christendom -with 
admiration , and the strange biographies which were thus 
formed, wild and grotesque as they aie, enable ns to realise 
very -vividly the general features of the anchorite hfe which 
became the new ideal of the Christian world ■ 

There is, perhaps, no phase m the moral history of man-^ 
kmd of a deeper or more painftil interest than this ascetic 
epidemic A hideous, sordid, and emaciated maniac, without 
knowledge, without patnotism without natural affection, 
passing his life m a long routine of useless and atrocious 
self-torture, and quailing before the ghastly phantoms of his 
delinouB bram, had become the ideal of the nations which 
had knoTvn the writings of Plato and Cicero and the lives of 
Socrates and Cato For about two centimes, the hideous 
maceration of tho body was regarded as the highest proof of 
excellence St Jerome declares, with a thnl) of admiration, 

1 The three principal are the firet and last, as well as mar .7 
Uistona Monachoru-m of llufinus, minor works of the same period, 
who visited Egypt a d S73, about ire given in Rosweyde'e invaluable 
seventeen years after the death of collection of the lives of the Fa- 
ht Antony , the Insiitutvines of there, one 1 f the most fascmating 
Casaaii, who, having visited the volumes in the whole range of 
Eastern monks about A n 394, literature 

founded vast monasteries contain- The hoepitalitv of the monks 
mg, it IB sold, 5,000 monks, at was not without drawbacks In a 
Marseilles, and dial at a great age choreh on Mount Nitna three 
about A D 448 , and the Htsio^ whips were hung on a palm-tree — 
Laiutaoa (eo called from Lausus, one for chastising monks, another 
Governor of Cappadocia) of Pal- for cliastising thieves, and a third 
ladius, who was himself a hermit for ihastimng guests (Palladms, 
□n Mount Nitna, in a n 388 Th^ Htti vii ) 
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"how he h»d seen a monk, who for thirty years had lived 
exeluslTnly on a smalt portion of bailey bread and of muddy 
water ; another, who hved in a hole and never ate more than 
five figs for his daily repast , ■ a third, who cut his hair only 
on Easter Sunday, who never washed his olothee, who never 
changed his tumc till it fell to pieces, who starved himself 
till his eyas grew dun, and his skin* ‘ like a pumice stone,' 
and whose menta, shown by these ansterities, Homer himself 
I would he unable to recount * For six months, it is said, 
St Maoaniis of Alexandria slept in a marsh, and eijiosed hw 
body naked to the stings of venomous flies He was ac- 
, I'listomed to cany about with him eighty pounds of iron 
His disciple, St Eusebius, earned one hundred and fifty 
[lounds of iron, and lived for three years in a dned-up well 
St Sabmus would only eat com that "had become rotten 
by remaining for a month in water 8t Besanon spent 
forty days and nights in the middle of thorn bushes, and for 
forty yean never lay down when he slept,’ which last penaiu'e 
was also during fifteen yeai-s practised by St Pachomius’ 
Home saints, like Rt Marcian, restiictcd themselves to one 
meal a day, so small that they continually suffered the pangs 
of hunger • Of one of them it is related that his daily food 
was sue ounces of bread and a few herbs , that he was never 
seen to recline on a mat or bed, or even to place hia limbs 
easily for sleep , but that sometimes, from excess of weari- 
ness, his eyes would close at his meals, and the food would 
drop from his mouth ’ Other saints, however, ate only 
every second day , ’’ while many, if we could believe the 

' Viia Paul% felt Jerome adds, tervtr d CHitt eocUt tome viii 
that some will not believe thie, * Ftlff Patrum(PachomiiiB) He 
becauee they have no faith, but need to lean againet a wall when 
that all things are possible for overcome by drowsinese 
those that believe • Vite Patrum, ix S 

* Pita 8t Sxlarton * Sozomen, vi 29 

■ See a long bet of these pen ’Eg St Antony, according to 
ancee in Tillemont, Afm pow * hie biographer St Athnnasins 
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monldsb historuin, aljietained for whole weeks from all 
Douiisbiaent.' St Macamu of Alexandria is said during 
an entire week to haie nevn lain down, or eaten any- 
thmg but a few uncooked herbs on Sunday * Of another 
famous samt, named John, it is assei-ted that for threa 
whole years he stood m prayer, leaning upon a rock , tlial 
during all that time he never sat or lay down, and that 
bis only nonnshinent was the Sacrament, which was brought 
him on Sundays • Some of the hermits lived m deserted 
dens of wild beaats, others m diied up wells, while otheia 
found a congenial resting place among the tombs * Some 
disdumed all clothee, and crawled abroad like the wild beasts, 
covered only by then matted hair In Mesopotamia, and 
part of Syua, there existed a sect known by the name of 
‘Gitueis,’ who never lived under a roof, who ate neither 
llesh noi bread, but who sjient tbau- time for ever on the 
mountam side, and ate grass hke cattle ’ The cleanlmess 
of the body was regaided as a pollution of the soul, and 
che sauits who were most admired had become one hideous 
mass of clotteil filth St Athanasius relates with enthu- 

' ' 11 y eut duus ie d^ert de Presbyter enun tunc Teniebat ad 
ScSt£ des solitaires d’une eniineDte cum et offerebat pro eo sacntlcium 
perfection On pretend que idque el solnm sacramentuzn erot 

pour rordinaire lie passoient des et victus ' — Kuflnus, Hisi Monaeh 
semaines eutibres sans manger, cap xr 

mais apparemment cela ue se fai * Tbua St A ntooy used to live i 
soit que dans des occasions parti- in a tomb, where he was beaten by i 
culitres ’ — Tillemont, Mhn the devil (St Atliaiissiuj, L\fe 0 / 

terinr a VHui ecd tome nil p Antony ) 

580 Even this, however, was ad- * &ooml See on tbsse monks 
mireble I Soaomen, n 33 , Evagnus, 1 01. 

^ Falla bus, Hut Lano cap xx It is mentioiied of a certain St 

* ' Primum cum acoesBiBset ail Marc of Athens, that, having lived 
eremum tnbus continuis anuis sub for thirty years naked id the de- 
cqjnsibim eaxi rupe stans, semper sort, his body was covered with 
oravit, ita ut nimquam omniuo^re- hair like that of a wild beast, 
sedent usque Jacuent Somui au- (Bollandists, March 29 ) St Maiy 
tern tautum caperet, quantum stuiis of Egypt, dimng part of her period 
capere potuit , cibum vero nun^ of pouanco, lived upon grass 
quain siimpserat nisi die Dominica. {VtUg Piitrun ) 
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how St Antony, the patmrch of monaohusin, had 
never, to extreme old age, been gmlty of washing his feet ' 
rhe lees constant St Peemen fell into this hahit for the 
first time when a \ ery old man, and, with a glunmermg of 
common sense, defended himself against the astonished monks 
,by saying that he had ‘leaint to lull not his body, but his 
passions ’ ® St Abraham the hermit, however, who lived 
foi fifty years after his conversion, ngidly refused from that 
date to wash either his face or his feet ® He was, it is said, 
a person of smgular beauty, and his biographer somewhat 
strangely remarks that ‘his face reflected the parity of his 
soul ’ ^ St Ammon had never seen himself naked * A 
famous virgin named Silvia, though she was sixty years old 
and though bo'hly sickness was a consequence of her habits, 
resolutely lefused, on religious priuoiplos, to wash any part 
of her body except her fingers * St Euphraxia joined a con- 
vent of one hundred and thirty nuns, who nevei washed 
their feet, and who shuddered at the mentiou of a bath ’ An 
anchonto once imag'ned that he was mocked by an illusion 
of the devil, as he saw gliding before him through the descit 
a naked creature black with filth and years of exposuie, and 
with white hair floating to the wmd It was a once beautiful 
woman, St Mary of Egypt, who had thus, dunng foity-se\pn 

^ 0 / Antony pedes a dio canversKlliis suss nun 

De faiBijit pas ausei quain diluti sunt.’ — V%tfB Patrum, 

cnlt^ duns sa vieilleese de ae layer c xvii 

qiidqiiefois les plus Etcomme on ^'In fmio e]U8 pantas animi 
ttmoignoit e'en 6tonner et tronver noacebahir ’ — ILid c inii 
que cela ne r^pondoit pas i la vie * iSocrates, iv 23 
austere dee anciens, il ee juetidoit * Herachdis Paradieus (Ros- 
par ces pajolee Nous avone appris weyde), c xlii 
a tuer, non paa notre corps mais * 'Nulla oarum pedes [>uos ablue* 
nos passions’ — TiUemont, Mem bat, aliquautcB vero audientes d® 
Hu>t eccl tome xv p 148 This balnea loqui, irridentes, ccnfuaio- 
saint was so very virtuous, that nen et ma^am abominatiODein se 
he sometimes remained without audiro judicabaut, quee neque andi 
eating for whole weeks turn suum hoc audire patiebantur 

■*‘Non appropmquarit uleum A' "Eicphras e n (Ros* 

''orpn**^ 'll t)us Fk( i( s ^ ol otJam weyde) 
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yean, been expiating her aine ^ The occaeional decadence 
of the monks into habits of decency was a subject of much 
reproach * Our fathers/ said the abbot Alexander, looking 
mounifully back to the past, * never washed then faces, but 
we frequent the pubhc baths It was i elated of one mo- 
nastery m the desert, that the monks suffered gieatly hom 
want of water to dnnk , but at the prayer of the abbot 
TheodoBius a copious stream was pitiduced But soon some 
monks, tempted by the abundant supply, diverged from their 
old austerity, and persuaded the abbot to avail himself of 
the stream for the construction of a bath The bath was 
made Once, and once only, did the monks enjoy their 
ablutions, when the stream ceased to flow Prayers, tears, 
and fastings were in vam A whole yeai passed At last 
the abbot destroyed the bath, which was the object of the 
Divine displeasure, and the waters flowed afresh ^ But ot 
all the evideuceB of the loathsome ext^essee to which this 
spirit was earned, the life of St Simeon Styhtes is probably 
the most remarkable It would be diihcult to oonceive a 
more horrible or disg^tmg picture than is given of the 
penances by which that saint commenced his ascetic career 
He had bound a rope around him so that it became un- 


' See her acta, Bollandista, April 
2, and m the Viia Patrwn 

* ‘ Patrea noatn nunqxiam faciee 
SUM layabant, nos autem laracra 
pnbhca balneaque freqnentamue ’ 
— Hosebus, Pratum S-ptniuoU, 
elxTiii 

* Pratum SpxrUuaU, Ixxz 

An Iriah saint, named Coem- 
genoB, IS said to have shown bis 
devotion in a way which was di- 
rectly opposite to that of the other 
saints I have mentioned — by his 
special use of oold water — hot the 
principle in each case was the same 
-to mortify nature St Coem-< 


genus was accustomed to pray for 
an hour every night in a pool of 
cold water, while the devil sent a 
horrible beast to swim round him 
An angel, however, t^as sent to bun 
for three purposes ‘Tnbus de 
causis a Domino miseus est angelus 
lb ad S CoemgeDum Pnmauta 
diversiB sms gran bus labonbus 
lenuB viveret paulisper , secunda 
ot bomdam oestiam saucto infes* 
tarn repelleret, tertia ui fnq%d»’ 
totem aqua caJqfaoeret* — Bolland' 
ista June 3 The editors sav thest 
aots are of doubtful authenticity 
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bedded in his flesh, which pntrefied sround it ‘ A honihle 
stench, intolerable to the bystanders, exiialed from his body, 
and worms dropped from him whenever he moved, and they 
filled his bed ’ Sometimes be left the monastery and slept in 
a dry well, inhabited, it is said, by deemens He built snc- 
oesstvely three pdlanj, the last being sixty feet high and 
scarcely two cubits in circumference, and on this pillar, 
during thir^ years, he remained exposed to every change of 
climate, ceaseleesly and rapidly bending his body m prayei 
almost to the level of his feet A spectator attemjited to 
number these rapid motions, but desisted from weariness 
when he had counted 1,244 For a whole year, we aie told, 
St Simeon stood upon one leg, the other being covered with 
hideous ulcers, while his biographer was commissioned to 
stand by his side, to pick up the worms that fell from his 
body, and to replace them m the soies, the saint saying to 
the worm, ‘ Eat what God has given you ’ From every 
quarter pilgrims of evety degree thronged to do him homage 
A crowd of prelates followed him to the giave A brilliant 
star IS said to have shone mu-aculously ovei his pillar , the 
general voice of mankind pronounced him to be the highest 
model of a Christian saint , and several other anchontes mu- 
tated or emulated his penances ’ 

There is, if I mistake not, no department of literature the 
importance of which is more inadequately realised than the 
hves of the samts Even where they have no direct histori- 
cal value, they have a moral value of the very highest order 
They may not tell us with sccuracy what men did at parti 
cular epochs , but they display with the utmost vividness 
what they thought and felt, their measure of probability, and 
their ideal of excellence Decrees of councils, elaborate trea- 
tises of theologians, creeds, Uturgiee, and canons, are all bui 


' Soe hi8 Life by hii disciple gnu*, 1 18, U Thoodoret, PkUo 
Antony, in the VtU Patmm, Eva- • theos, cap ixvi 
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the hushs of religious history They reveal what w.is pro 
Caned and argued before the world, but not that which woa 
reahsed m the imagination or enshrined m the heart. The 
history of art, which m its ruder day reflected with dehcate 
fidehty the fleeting images of an anthropomorphic age, is m 
this resjieot invaluable , but still more important is that vast 
Christian mythology, which grew up spontaneously fiom the 
Luteltoctual condition of the time, included all its dearest 
hopes, wishes, ideals, and unagmmgs, and constituted, dnnag 
many oentunes, the populai htemture of Christendom In 
the case of the saints of the desei'ts, there can be no question 
that the pictuio — which la drawn chiefly by eye-witnesses — 
however grotesque may be some of its details, is m its leading 
featuies historically tiue It is true that self-torture was for 
some oentunes legaidod as the chief measure of human ex- 
cellence, that tens of thousands of the most devoted men fled 
to the desert to i educe themselves by macomtion nearly to the 
oondition of the biute, and that this odious supei'stition had 
acquired an almost absolute Bsoendaucy m the ethics of the age 
The examples of asceticism I have cited are but a few out of 
many hundreds, and volumes might be written, and have been 
written, detailing them Till the reform of St Benedict, the 
ideal was on the whole unchanged The Weetem monks, from 
the conditions of their climate, were constitutionally moapable 
of nvalhng the abstmence of the Egyptian anchorites , but 
their conception of supreme excellence was much the same, 
and they laboured to compensate for their infrrionly m 
penances by claiming some superiority ji miracles Prom 
the time of St Fachomius, the coenobitic life was adopted by 
most monks , but the Eastern monasteries, with the impor- 
tant exception of a vow of obedience, differed bttle from a 
collection of hermitages They were in the deeerts , the monks 
commonly hved in separate cells , they kept silenoe at their 
repasts, they rivalled one onothei in the extravagance of 
their penances A few feeble efforts were indeed made by 
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St Jerome and others to moderate austenUes, which fre- 
quently led to insanity and suicide, to check the turbulenoe 
of certain wandering monks, who were accustomed to defy 
the eoclesiaetical authorities, and especially to suppress mo- 
nastic mendicancy, which had appeared prominently among 
some heretical sects The orthodox monks commonly em- 
ployed themselves m weaving mate of pnlm-Ieavee , but, 
living m the deserts, with no wants, they speedily sank into 
a listless apathy , and the most admired were those who, 
hke Simeon Styhtes, and the hermit John, of whom I have 
already spoken, wore most exclusively devoted to their super- 
stition Diversities of individual character were, however, 
vividly displayed Many anchorites, without knowledge, 
passions, or imagination, having fled from servile toil to the 
calm of the wilderness, passed the long horns in sleep or m a 
mechamcal routine of prayer, and their inert and languid 
existences, prolonged to the extreme of old age, closed at last 
by a tranquil and almost amnml death Others made then 
cells by the deal fountains and clustenng palm-trees of some 
oasis in the desert, and a blooming garden arose beneath their 
toil The numerous monks who followed St Serapion de- 
voted themselves largely to agriculture, and sent shiploads of 
com for the benefit of the poor ' Of one old hermit it is 
related that, such was the cheerfulness of lus mind, thar 
every sorrow was dispelled by his presence, and the weary 
and the heartbroken were consoled by a few words from his 
lips * More commonly, however, the hei nut’s cell was the 
scene of perpetual mourmng Tears and sobs, and frantic 
strugghngs with imaginaiy dssmons, and paroxysms of reh- 
gious despair, were the texture of his life, and the dread of 
spiritual enemies, and of that death which his superstition 
had rendered so temhie, embittered every hour of his exist- 
ence ' The solace of intellectual occupations was rarely 

^ Palladium, Hut Imiu Ixxn "We have a striking illujtra 

* Bufinus, Hist Monach xxxm *tioa of this in St Axsenius Ilib 
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resorted to * The duty/ said St Jerome, ^ of a monk is not to % 
teach, but to weep ’ ‘ A cultiTated and disciplined mind was ^ 
the least subject to those hallucmations, which weie regarded 
as the highest evidence of Divine favour , ’ and although 
in an hge when the passion for asceticism ^as general, many 
scholars became ascetics, the great majonty of the early monks 
appear to have been men who weie not only absolutely 
Ignorant themselves, but who also looked upon learning with 
positive disfavour St Antony, the true founder of mona- 
chism, refused when a boy to learn letters, because it would 
bring him into too great intercourse with other boys * At a 
time when St Jerome had suffered himself to feel a deep ad- 
miration for the genius of Cicero, he was, as he himself tells 
us, borne m the night l)efore the tribunal of Christ, accused * 
of bemg rather a Ciceronian than a Chnstian, and severely 
flagellated by the angels^ This saint, however, afterwiids 
modified his opinions about the Pagan wntings, and ho was 

eyelaahoe are said to hare fallen' dt^quisitioQ on the wtekedness of 
ufT thrungh oontinual weeping, laughing, and be observes that this 
and he had always, when at work, was the one bodily affection which 
to pul a cloth on his breast to Ohnst does not seem to have 
receive his tears As he felt his known Mr Buckle has collected ' 
death approaching his terror rose a senes of passages to precisely the 
to the point of agony The monks same effect from the writings of 
who were about him said, ' 'Quid the Scotch divinee {Hut 0 / Ctvtlt- 
ties, pater? numquid et tu times? ’ satwt, vol 11 pp 386-S86 ) 

Die respondit, " In veritate timeo * MonachuBantemnondoctoni 
pt I'ite timor qui nunc mecum est, habet sed plADgentis ofBeium* — 
semper in me fiut, ex quo factus Contr Vwilant iv, 
sum monachus — Verha Sen%t>- * As Tihemont puts it 'll se 
nm, Prol § 163 It was said of rrouva tr^ peu de saints en qui 
St Abraham that no day passed X>ieu ait joint les talens ext^neurs 
after his conversion without his de T^loquence et de la science arec 
sneddiug tears {Vtt Patrum'\ la grAce de la pioph^tio et das 
St John the dwarf once saw a miracles Ce sont des dons que sa 
monk laughing immoderately at Providence a presqne toiijours 
dinner, and was so horrified that s^parAs ’ — Mhn Hut ewUs tome 
he at once began to cry (Tille it. p 316 
mont, Mim de VHut ecclh tome ' St Athanasius, Fit Anton 
X p 430 ) St Ba**!! in-^ * Ep xxii He says hi'i shoui 

terrog xvii ) gives a remarkable ders were bruised when he awoke 
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gompelled to defend himtifllf at length against his more jealoos 
\ brethren, who accused him of defiling his writings with quo- 
tations from Fagan authors, of employing some monks m 
I copying Cicero, and of explaining Virgil to some children at 
Bethlehem ' Of one monk it is related that, bemg especially 
famous as a Imguist, he made it his penance to remain per- 
fectly silent for thirty years , ’ of another, that having 
discovered a few books m the cell of a bi other hermit, he 
teproached the student with having thus defrauded of their 
property the widow and the orjiban , ® of others, that their 
' onl^ books were copies of the Ne v Testament, which they 
sold to relieve the poor ^ 

With such men, living such a life, visions and miracles 
were necessarily habitual AJl the elements of hallucination 
were there Ignorant and superstitious, believing as a matter 
of religious conviction that countless daimons filled *he air, 
attnbuting eveiy fluctuation of bus temperament, and eveiy 
exceptional phenomenon m surrounding natiii'e, to spmtiia) 
agency , delirious, too, from solitude and long continued aiis- 
tenties, the heimit soon mistook for palpable realities the 
phantoms of his bi am In the ghastly gloom of the sepiil 
thro, where, amid mouldering corpses, he took up his abode , 
IB the long hours of the mght of jienance, when the desei't 
wind sobbed around his lonely cell, and the ones of wild 

‘ Fp 1x1 , Adv Rvjiavm lib psalm Having leaint the singla 
1 ch XXX He therespaaka ofhis verse *I said I will lake heed to 
vision as a mere dream, not bind- my wayn that I offend not with my 
iDg He elsewhere {Fp exxv ) tongue,’ he went away, saying that 
speaks very sensibly of the advan- was enough if it were practically 
tage of hermits occupying them- acquired When asked, six months 
selves and says he learnt Hebrew and again many years, after, why 
to keep away unholy thoughts he did not come to learn another 

^ Sozomen, vi 2H , Kudnus, verse, he answered that he had 
ffai MonacK ch vi Socrates never been able truly to master 
tells rather a touching story of one this {H E ir 23 ) 
of these illiterate saints, named ' TiUemont, x p 61 

Pamboa Being unable to read he * Ibid vni 490, , ‘Socrates ff, 

uune So some one to be tangbt a sd iv AA 
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beaata wers borne upon hia ear, visible forms of lust or terror 
appesMxl to banut ium, and strange dramas were enaeted b; 
tboae wbo were contending for bis soul An imagination 
strained to the utmost limit, aotmg upon a fiume attenuated 
and diseased by mauerations, produced bewildeimg jisycho- 
logieal phenomena, paroxysms of condicting passions, sudden 
alternations of joy and anguish, wlucb be regarded as mam 
fleetly supernatural Sometimes, in the very ecstasy of his 
devotion, memor)’ of old scenes would crowd upon his 
mind The shady giovea and soft voluptuous gardens of his 
native city would anse, and, kneeling alone upon the burning 
Baud, he seemed to see around him the fair groups of dancing- 
girls, on whose warm, undulating Imibs and wanton smiles 
bis youthful eyea had too fondly dwelt Sometimes his temp- 
tation sprang from rememlaied sounds The sweet, licen- 
tious songs of other days came Uoat..ig on his eai, and his 
heart was thrilled with the passions of the past And then 
the scene would change As hu> lips were murmuring the 
{naltcr, lus uuaginuUon, filed peibaps by the music of some 
martial jisalm, depicted the crowded amphitheatre The 
thiong and passion and mingled cnes of eager thousands were 
present to his mind, and the fieice joy of the gladiatois 
passed through the tumult of his dream ‘ Tiie simplest in- 
cident came at last to softest diai>olical influence An old 
hermit, weary and famting mion lus joumey, once thought 
how refreshing would be a dracKht of the honey of wild liees 

' Iliavecombiucd lu tiue pabsuge iiouga sUo had suag when youitg 
incidents from three distiort lives vhich continually haunted her 
Bt deiome, in a very tamoua and mmd Bt Hilariou taee hia 
rvej beautiful paaeage of his litter by Bt Jeronii ) thought he saw a 
to Eastochiqiu {Ep xzii ) describes , gladiatorial show while he was re- 
the manner in which the forms of | posting tho psalms The manner 
danciDg-girls appeared to surround | in which the different nsions faded 
him as he knelt upon the desert ' into one another like dtssolviug 
sands Bt Mary of Egypt {V\ta views is repeatedly described in the 
Fatniea, ch xix ) was especially iiiQgraphiss 
tortured by the recollection of the 

ff] 
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of the desert. At that moment his eye fell upon s rock on 
which they had built a hive Ho passed on with a shudder and 
an eiorcuim, for he believed it to be a temptation of the 
devil ' But most temble of all were the struggles of young 
and ardent men, through whose veins the hot blood of pas- 
sion contmuaUy flowed, physically mcapable of a life of 
celibacy, and with all that pronenees to hallucination which 
a sou them sun engenders, who weie borne on the wave of 
enthusiasm to the desei-t life In the arms of Syrian or 
Afncsm brides, whose soft eyes answered love with love, 
they might have sunk to lest, but m the lonely wilderness 
no peace could ever visit their souls The Lives of the 
Saints pamt with an aiipalling vividness the agomes of their 
struggle Multiplying with fi-antic energy the macerations 
of the body, beatuig their breasts with anguish, the tears for 
ever strearamg from tJieu eyes, imagming themselves con- 
tinually haunted by ever-changing forms of deadly beauty 
which Rcumxed a greater vividness from the very passion 
with which they resisted them, their struggles not unfre- 
quently ended in insanity and m siucide 1 1 is related that 
when St Pachomius and St Palsemon were conversing to- 
gether in the dcseit, a y'oung monk, with his countenance 
distracted with madness, rushed into their presence, and, 
m a voice broken with convulsive sobs, poured out his tale 
of sorrows A woman, he said, had entered his cell, had 
seduced him by hei aitiflccs, and then vanished miraculously 
m the air, leaving him half dead upon the ground, — and 
then with a wild shnek the monk broke away (Vom the 
samtly listeners Impelled, as they unagmed, by an evil 
spmt, he rushed across the desert, till he arrived at the next 
village, and there, leaping into the open furnace of the public 
baths, he perished m the flatges • Strange stones were told 


’ Rnflnua, //f-at Monach^ ch m * Life of St. Fachomias ( Vit 
This ‘-amt wap M IlelenuB Patrum), cap ix 
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among the monks of leTiilsions of passion even in the most 
adranoed Of one monk especially, who had long been re- 
garded as a pattern of asceticism, but who had suffered him- 
self to fall mto that self-complacency which was very common 
among the anchontea, it was told that one evemng a famtmg 
woman appeared at the door of lua cell, and implored him to 
give her shelter, and not permit her to he devoured by the wild 
beasts In an evil hour he yielded to hei prayer With all 
the aspect of profound reverence she won hia regards, and ai 
last ventured to lay her hand upon him But that touch 
convulsed hia fiame Passions long slumbering and for- 
gotten rushed with impetuous fury through his vems In 
a paroxysm of fierce love, ho sought to clasp the woman to 
his heart, but she vanished from his sight, and a chorus of 
diemona, with peals of laughter, exulted ovei Ins fall The 
sequel of the story, as H is told by the monkish writer, is, 1 
thmk, of a very high order of aitistic merit The i.dkii her 
nut did not seek, as might have been expected, by penance 
and players to renew his punty That moment of passion 
and of shame had levealed m him a new nature, and severed 
him irrevocably from the hopes and feelings of the ascetic 
life The fau form that had ansen upon his dream, though 
he knew it to he a deception luring him to destruction, still 
goveraed his heart He Cod from the desert, plunged anew 
mto the world, avoided all intercourse with the monks, and 
followed the light of that ideal beauty even into the jaws 
of hell ’ 

' Ku6nu8, Hist Moiuvh cap i qandam illusioue proBteruobaat se 
This story wu's tolJ to Riifinus by ante me dicontes. Indulge nobis, 
St John the homiit The same aiiliaa, qum laborom tibi incussi 
saint described his own visions Tory mne totft nocte ’ — Ibid St Bene- 
grnphionlly ‘ Deniqne et am mo diet in the desert is said te» hare 
frequenter do'mojies noctibas sedox- been tortured by the recollection of 
erunt, et neque orare neque iequi> a beautiful girl be had once seen, 
escepe permiserunt, pbantasias and only regained bis oomposore 
quasdaffl per noctem totam sensi' by rolling in thorns (St Greg 
bus meiB et cogitationos sugge- ii 2 ) 

rentes Mane vero velut enm 
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/ Anecdotes of t>iia kind, circulated among tie monks, 
contribnt«l to heighten the feebngs of terror with which 
they legarded all communication with the other aex But 
to avoid such commuracation was sometimes very difficult 
Few things are more striking, in the early histonans of the 
movement we are conadering, than the mannor in which 
nai natives of the deepest tragical interest alternate With ex- 
tremely whimsical accounts of the profound admiration with 
which the female devotees r^arded the most austere an- 
ohontes, and the unwcaiiod perseverance with which they 
endeavoured to fuce them>«lves upon their notice Some 
women seem in tins respect to have been peculiarly fortu- 
nate St Melania, wlio devoted a gieat poi-tion of her 
fortune to the monks, .iccompanied by the historian Ruhuus, 
made, near the end of the fourth century, a long pilgrimage 
through the Syimii and Egyptian heimitages’ But with 
many of the hoimits it was aiulc never to look upon the 
face of any woman, and the number of years thej had 
escaped this contanunation was commonly staled as a con- 
spicuous proof of then excellence St Basil would only 
B]>eak to a w'oman undei extiemo necessity’ St John of 
Lycopohs had not seen a w ouian for forty-eight j ears * A 
tnlnine was sent by his wife on a jalgranage to Bt John 
the hemut to iniploro him to allow her to nsit him, her 
desiie being so intense that she w-ould probably, in the 
opimon of her husband, die if it were ungratificd. At last 
the heixmt told his supphant that he would that night 
visit his wife when she was ui bed in her house The 
tribune bi ought this stiange message to his wife, who 

‘She lived also fur aame time vreydo, hh ll 
in s convent at Jernsileni, which * See hie Li/ip in Tillomonl 
ehe had founded Melania {who • ■ Ibid x p It A certain 
was one of St Jerome’s friendi) Jhdjinne hrod entirely alone till 
was a lad\ of rank and fortune, hie death, which took place when 
who devoful )ier prcptrty to tbi« he was ninety (Socrates, MJC 
monks See her journey in Iloe- iv 23 ) 
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that night saw the hemut m a dream ■*" A young Roman 
girl made a pilgrimage from Italy to Alexandria, to look 
upon the face and obtain the prayers of St Arsemus, 
into whose presence she forced heiuelf Quailing beneath 
hi8 rebuffs, she flung herself at his feet, imploring him 
with tears to grant her only request — to remember hei, 
and to pray for her ‘ Eomemlier you >’ cried the mdignant 
Bamt , ‘ it shall be the prayer of my hfe that T may forget 
you ' The poor gul sought consolation fiom the Archbishop 
of Alexandria, who comforted her by assunng her that, 
though aho belonged to the sex by which demons commonly 
tempt saints, he doubted not the hermit would pray for her 
soul, though he would try to foiget her face “ Sometimes 
this female enthusiasm took another and a more subtle form, 
and on more than one occasion women were known to attire 
themselves as men, and to pass their lives undisturbed as 
anchontes Among others, St Pelagia, who had been the 
most beautiful, and one of the most dangerously seductive 
actresses of Antioch, having been somewhat stiangely con 
verted, was appointed by the bishops to hve in penance with 
an elderly virgin of u reproachable piety, but, impelled, we 
are told, by her desire for a more austere life, she fled from 
her companion, assumed a male attire, took refuge among the 
monks on the Mount of Ohves, and, with something of the 
skill of her old profession, supported her feigned character so 
consistently that she acquired great renown, and it was only 
(it IS sold) after hei death that the samts discoveied who had 
been living among them ^ 


* Riiflnns, TIt'-i Monachorum, nta, or the pearl ‘II amya un 
cap 1 jour que divers 6vcsqucs, appelea 

® Kcrfia Senioruni, § 6 > par celui d Aaliocbe pour quolquee 

■ Pelagia wae ver^ pretty, and,* aflairos, estant ousemblc a la porte 
according to her own account, * ht r de lA^Iisc do S-lulien, P^lagie 
Bins wore heavier than the sand ' pessa uovant eux d me toot Vtcla*" 
The people of Antioch, who were iIpb pompes du diable, n'nyant paa 
reiy fond of her, calleddier Mayga- eenlement une coeflh enr sa teste ni 
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The foregoing anecdotes and observations will, I hope, 
have giren a sufficiently clear idea of the general nature of 
the monastic life m its earliest phase, and also of the writings 
it produced We may now proceed to examme the ways in 
which this mode of life affieeted both the ideal type and the 
realised condition of Chnstian morals And m the fii'st 
place, it IS manifest that the proportion of nrtues was 
altered If an unpartial person were to glance over the 
ethics of the New Testament, and were asked ^vhat was the 
central and distmctiv^^ virtue to which the sacred wnteis 
most contmually ref<'ued, he would doubtless answer that it 
was that which is dohcubed as loTe, charity, or philanthropy 
If he were to apply a similar sciutmy to the writings of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, he would answer that the cardinal 
virtue of the religious type was not loro, but chastity And 
this chastity, which was regarded as the ideal state, was not 
the punty of an nndefiled mamage It was the absolute 
suppression of the whole sensual side of oiu natui'e The 
chief form of virtue, the central conception of the saintly 
life, was a pei-j>otual stiuggle against all carnal imjiulses, b} 
men who altogether refused the compromise of mainage 
From this fact, if I mistake not, some interesting and impor 
tant consequences may be deduced 

In the fiist place, religion gradually assumed a veiy 
sombre hue The business of the saint was to eradicate a 
natural appotite, to attain a condition which was emphatic 
ally abnormal Tlie depravity of human nature, especially 


un mouchoir sur sea ^piules, ce 
qu’on remarquA comme le comble d© 
son impudence Tous lue esques 
baisfiireut Iob yeax en g^misBant 
pour ne pas voircedasgereux objet 
de pSch^, hors Nonne, tris^saiut 
iyesque d'BSliople qui la regarda 
STec uno attention qui flt peine au^ 
Htres’ However, this bishop im- 


medjatelj' began crying a great 
deal, and reufisnred his brethren, 
and a sermon which he preached 
led to the conversion of the actress 
/Tilleraont, Mi^n (VHx^t eocUs tome 
XU pp S78-880 See, too, on 
women, ' under pretence of religion, 
attiring themselves as men, Sozo- 
men, lu 14 ) 
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the essential evil of the body, was felt with a degree of 
intensity that could nevei have been attained by morahsta 
who weie occupied mamly with transient or exceptional 
vices, such as envy, anger, or cruelty And in addition to 
the extreme inveteracy of the appetite which it was desired 
to eradicate, it should be remembered that a somewhat luxu- 
rious and indulgent life, even when that mdulgence is not 
itself distmctly evil, even when it has a tendency to mollify 
the character, has naturally the effect of sti engthenmg the 
animal passions, and is therefore directly opposed to the 
ascetic ideal The consequence of this was first of all a 
veiy deep sense of the habitual and innate depravity of 
human nature , and, in the next place, a very strong associa- 
tion of the idea of pleasure with that of vice All this 
necessarily flowed from the supreme value placed upon vu- 
ginity The tone of calm and joyousness that charactenses 
Greek philosophy, the almost complete absence of all sense 
of struggle and innate sin that it displays, is probably m a 
very large degiee to bo ascribed to the fact that, m the de- 
partment of moials we are considering, Greek moralists made 
no serious cffoits to improve our nature, and Greek puhhc 
opinion acquiesced, without scandal, in an almost boundless 
indulgence of illicit pleasures 

But while the great prominence at this tim e given to the 
conflicts of the ascetic life threw a daik shade upon the 
popular estimate of human natuie, it contributed, T think, 
veiy largely to sustain and deepen that strong conviction of 
the freedom of the human will which the Oatholic Church 
has always so strenuously upheld , for there is, probably, no 
other form of moial conflict m which men are so habitually 
and so keenly sensible of that distmction between our will 
and our desires, upon the reaHty of which all moral freedom 
ultimately depends It had also, I imagine, another result, 
which it IS diEoult to dosenVe with the same precision. 
What may be called a strong animal nature — a nature, that 
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I8..in which the passionB are m vigorous, and at the same 
time healtiiy, action — is that m which we should most natu- 
rally expect to find gevci-al moral qualities Good humour, 
frankness, generosity, active courage, sanguine eneigy, buoy- 
ancy of tempei, are the usual and appropiiate aocompani- 
ments of a vigoious animal tompeiament, and they oie much 
moie rarely found either in natuies that are essentially 
feeble and effeinmate, or m natures which have been artifi- 
cially emasculated by penancee, distorted from their ongmal 
tendency, and habitually held under severe control The 
ideal type of Catholicism being, on account of the supreme 
value placed upon virgmity, of the latter kind, the qualities 
I have mentioned Lave always tanked very low m the 
Catholic conceptions of excellence, and the steady tendency 
of Protestant and industrial civilisation has been to elevate 
them 

J do not laiow whethoi the leader will rcgaid these 
speculations — which 1 advance with some diffidence — as fiir 
fetched and fanciful Our knowledge of the physical ante- 
cedents of diffeiout moi.d qualities is so scanty that it is 
difficult to speak on those mntteis with much confidence, 
but few porsons, ! think, can hove faded to observe that the 
physical temperaments I have descnlied differ not sirajily in 
the one great fact of the mteusity of the animal passions, hut 
also m the aptitude of each to produce a distinct moral type, 
or, in other woids, m the harmony of each with several 
qualities, both good and ovil A doctiine, therefore, which 
connects one of these two tempei aments mdissohibly with the 
moral ideal, aflects the appreciation of a large number ol 
moral quahties But whatever may be tliought of the moral 
results spimgmg from the physical tempei ament which osoe- 
ticism produced, there can bo little controversy as to the 
effects springing from the condition of life which it eiqoined. 
Severance from the mtoiests and affections of all around him 
was the chief object of the anchoiite, and the first cense- 
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quenoe of the prominence of asceticism waff a profound dis- 
credit thrown upon the domestic virtues 

The extent to which thia disciedit was carried, the 
intense hardness of hcait and ingratitude manifested by the 
Bamts towaids those who were bound to them by the closest 
of eaithly ties, is known to few who have not studied the 
ongmal literature on the subject These things are commonly 
thrown into the shade by those modem sentimentalists who 
delight m idealismg the devotees of the past To break by 
Ins mgratitiide the lieart of the mother who had home him, 
to persuade the wife who adored him that it was her duty to 
separate from him for ever, to abandon hia children, uncared 
foi and beggars, to the mercies of the woi Id, was regarded by 
the true hei nut as the most acceptable off! ling he could make 
to Ins (rod Ifis business was to save his own soul The 
Boromty of his devotion would lie uuuaued by the discharge 
of the simplest duties to his family Evagnns, when a 
heimit in the desert, received, after a long interval, letters 
from his father and mother Tie could not hear that the 
equable tenor of his thoughts should be disturbed by the 
lecollection of those who loved him, so he cast the letters 
unread mto the fire * A man named Mutius, accompanied 
Dy hiB only child, a little boy of eight years old, aban- 
doned Ins possessions and demanded admission into a 
monastery The monks received him, hut they proceeded to 
discipline his heart ‘ He liad already forgotten that he was 
rich , he must next be taught to forget that he was a father ’ ’ 

* TiUoniont, tome x pp 376, saiiit uamod Boniface struck dead 
377 Apart from family affections, a man who went about with an ape 
there are some cnriuuB instancea and a cymbal, becanae he had (ap- 
recorded of the anxiety of the parently quite unintentionally) dis- 
eaints to avoid distractions One turbod him at his prayers. (St. 
monk used to cover his face wheij Greg Dtaf i fl ) 
he wtnt into Ins garden, lest the * ' Quemadmodum se jamdivi 
Bight of the trees thonld disturb tern non esse soiebat, ita etiaix 
his mind {Verb Seiiurrum) St natrem se esse nesciret ' — Cassian, 
Arsenins could not boar the rust- T)t Canohiorwm Inaiituttii, iv 27 
hng of the reeds (ibid ), ami a 
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Hu Lttle child was separated from him, clothed m dirty rags, 
sntjeeted to every form of gross and wanton hardship, beaten, 
spumed, and ill treated Day after day the father was com- 
pelled to look upon his boy wasting away with sorrow, his 
once happy countenance for evei stained with tcai-s, distorted 
by sobs of anguish But yet, says the admirmg biographer 
‘though he saw this day by day, such was his love for (’linst, 
and for the virtue of obedience, that the fathei’s heart was 
rigid and unmoved lie thought little of the teais of lus 
child He was anxious only for his own h umil ity and 
perfection in virtue ' ' At last the abbot told Imn to take 
his child and throw it mto the iivei He proceeded, without 
a munnin oi apparent pang, to obey, and it was only at the 
last moment that the monks interposed, and on the verv 
brink of the nver saved the child M utius aftei wdi ds rose 
to a high position among the ascetics, and h. as justly legarded 
as having displayed in gieat jicrfcction the tompei of a samt * 
An inhabitant of Thebes once came to the abbot Sisocs, and 
asked to be made a monk Tbe abbot asked if he had any one 
belonging to him He answered, ‘ A sou ’ ‘ T.ike your son,' 

rejomed the old man, ‘ and tlirow him into the nver, and then 
you may become \ monk ’ The father hastened to fulfil the 
command, and the deed was almost consummated when a 
messenger sent by Sisoes revoked the order ’ 

Sometimes tbe same lesson was taught under the form of 
a miracle A man had once deserted his three children to 
become a monk Three years after, he determined to bring 
them into the monastery, but, on loturmng to his home, 
found that the two eldest had died during his absence He 
came to his abbot, bearmg m his arms lus youngest child, 

‘ ‘ Camque taliter infans sub cogitaus do lacrymis ejus, sed ds 
oculis sjUB per dies Moguloa age propna hnniilitatu ac porfectione 
retur, pro amors nihilomlDUS aollicitns ’ — Ibid 
Chneti St obedientiai nrtuts, n * Ibid 

gida ssmpsr atqne immobilia patri^ * Bollandists, ,T uly 6 , Verbe 
Ti&cera psrmanaerunt parum Stnwrum, xiv 
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who vras still little more than an in&nt. The abbot turned ! 
to liiTU and and, ‘ Do you lore this child t ’ The father 
answered, ‘ Yes ’ Again the abbot said, ‘ Do you loro it 
dearly I ’ The father answered as before ‘ Then take the 
child,’ said the abbot, ‘ and throw it into the fire upon yonder 
hearth ’ The father did as be was commanded, and the child 
mmamed unharmed amid the flames ' But it was especially 
m their dealmgs with their female relations that this aspect 
of the monastic chaiacter was vividly displayed In this 
ease the motive was not simply to mortify family affections — 
it was also to guard agaiast the possible danger resulting 
fiom tho presence of a woman The fine flower of that 
samtly punty might have been disturbed by the sight of a 
mother’s or a sister’s face The ideal of one age appears 
sometimes too grotesque for the (aricature of another, and it 
IS curious to obseive how pale and weak is the pictuie 
which MoliAre diew of the affected piudery of Tartiiffe,* 
when compared with the nariatives that aie gravely pro- 
pounded in the laves of the Samts When tho abbot Sisoes 
had becouic a voiy old, feeble, and decrepit man, his disciples 
esliorted him to leave the desert for an mhabited country 
SiBocs seemed to yield , but he stipulated, as a necessary 
condition, that m his new abode he should never be com- 
pelled to encounter the jieril and pertiubation of looking on 
a woman’s face To such a natuie, of course, the desert alone 
was suitable, and the old man was suffered to die in peace ’ * 
A monk was once travelling with Ins mother — in itself a , 


' Vrrfta Stmorum, xiv 
’ Tabittfm [tirant un mou~ 
ohoir dg ta pochs) 

'Ah, mon T)ieu,je vouspmfj 
Avant que de parlor, prouea-moi re 
moucnoiT 


TAKTUrra. 

Couvrez ce earn que je ne 
eauroiB voir , 

f'ar de pareile objetH de*? ffmee aont 
bleaaees, 

Kt cela fait venir de ccnpahlea 
peuaeos ’ 

• Tartu^e, Acte in lotne 2 

* Bollandiata, July A 


Oanmest ! 


Dokikb. 
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most unusual oircamstaiioe — and, having amved at a bridge- 
leea stream, it became neoessarf for him to carry her across 
To her surprise, he began carefully wrapping up his hands 
in cloths , and upon her asking the reason, he explained that 
he was alarmed lest he should be unfortunate enough to 
touch her, and thereby disturb the equilibnnm of his nature * 
The sister of St John of Calama loved him dearly, and 
earnestly implored him that she might look upon his face 
once moie before she tbod On his persistent refusal, she 
declaied that she would make a pilgnmago to him in the 
desert The alarmed and perplexed samt at last wrote 
to her, promising to visit her if she would engage to rehn- 
iimsh her design Ho went to her m disguise, received a 
cup of water from her hands, and came away without being 
discovered She wrote to him, reproaching him with not 
having fulfilled his promise Ho answeiod hei that he 
had mdeed visited her, that ‘by the mercy of Jesus 
Chi 1st he had not been recognised,’ and that she must 
nevei see him again ’ 'The mother of St Theodonis came 
armed with letters &om the bishops to see her son, hut 
he implored his abbot, St Pachomnis, to permit him to 
declmo the mtornew , and, findmg all her efforts in vam, 
the poor woman retired mto a convent, together with her 
daughter, who had made a sinulai expedition with similai 
lesulfa^ The mother of St Marcus porsuadod his abbot to 
command the samt to go out to her Placefl in a dUemma 
between the sm of disobedience and the penis of seemg his 
mother, St Marcus extneated himself by an ingenious device 
He went to his mother with his face diffused and ins eyas 

' Ferba Semorum, iv The mihi commomorstio aliamm femi- 
poor woman, being startled and naram m ammo ’ 
perplexed at the proceedings of her * ^TiUoiaont, Mbm dfi VHist 
eon, said, ' Quid sic oporuisti manns eccl&B tome x pp 444, 445 
teas, fill ? Ille autem dixit Quia • Vit S Pachtmttut, ch xxm , 
corpus muliens ignis est, et ex et Ferba Benvrum 
ipeo guo te contingebam vemebit 
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shut Tho another did not lecogmse her son The son did 
not see his mo^er ^ The sister of St Pior in like mannei 
induced the abbot of that saint to command him to admit her 
to his piesence The command was obeyed, but St Pior 
resolutely kept his eyes shut dtumg the interview* St 
Poemen and his siz brothers had aJl deserted their mother to 
cultivate the peifections of an ascetic life But rngiutitude 
can seldom quench the love of a mother's heait, and the 
old woman, now bent by infirmities, went alone into the 
Egyptian desert to see once moie the childien she so dearly 
loved She caught sight of them as they were about to leave 
their coll for the chuicb, but tlu.y immediately ran hack into 
the cel], and, bcfoie her totteimg steps could reach it, one 
of hei sons rushed foiwaid and closed the door m her face 
She remained outside weepmg bitterly St Pmmen then, 
coming to the dooi, but without ojM'umg it, said, ‘Why do 
you, who ai*o already stiuhen with age, pourfoith such cries 
and lamentations 1 ’ But she, retognismg the voice of her 
son, answeied, ‘ It is because I long to see you, my sons 
What harm could it do you that T should see you 1 Am I 
not your mothci ? did I not give you suck ? I im now an old 
and wrinkled woman, and ray hcait is troubled at the sound 
of your voices ’ * The saintly biothei-s, however, refused to 


‘ Verba Senonum, ziv 
^ PalladiUH, Htst Laut cap 
Ixxxvii 

* BoUandists, Juno 6 1 nyail 

myself again of the version of 
TiUemont ‘ Lorsque S Pemeii de- 
menroit eo Egypte avec eos fr^res, 
lenr m^re, qui avoit uu oxtr&me 
4^ir de les >oir, vonoit eouvoat au 
heu oii ils OBtoient, a ins ponvoir 
jamais avoir cette satisfaction Une 
foiB eufin oUepntsi biensontem^ 
qn’elle les rencontra qni alioient a 
i^Use, mais d^s qu’ilsla virentils 
e'en retonrnirent en haste dans 
leur cellule et fermferent la port-e 


sur eux KlJe les Burnt, et trou> 
vant la porto, elle les app^oit avoc 
dos lormes et ens capables de 
les toucher de ci^mpaseu n 
Poiren s’y le\a et s’y en aila, et 
1 entendant pleui er il luy dit, touant 
toiijours la porte fermee, * Pourquoi 
voQS las8oz-\ous luutilement i 
plt'urer et cricr i N’etos-vouB pan 
asscz aliHttne par la vieiUesse? ' 
I*Jie reconnut 1 i voix de Pemen, et 
seffor(,aut encore davautage, elle 
e^ria, 'H6, mce enfans, e'est quo 
je voudraiB bien vous voir ot 
•quel lual y a>t il que je \oub void’ 
Ne euiM’je pae votro m^re, c.t no 
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(^>6& ibeir door They told ilieir mother that abe would soo 
them after death , and the biographer Bays she at last went 
away contented with the prospect St Simeon Stylites, m 
this as m other I'espectSi stands in the first line He had 
been passionately loved by his parents, and, if we may believe 
his eulogist and biographei, he began his saintly career by 
breaking the heart of hia father^ who died of gnof at his 
bight His mother, however, lingered on Twenty-seven 
years after ius disappearance, at a pcnod when his austerities 
had made him famous, she heard foi the first tune where he 
was, and hastened to visit him But all her labour was in 
^ vaiu No woman was admitted within the precincts of his 
dwelling, and he refused to permit her even to look upon his 
face Her entreaties and tears were mingled with words of 
bitter and eloquent reproach * * My son/ she la represented 
as having said, * why have you done this 1 I bore you in my 
womb, and you have wnmg my soul with gnef 1 gave you 
milk from my bioast, you have filled my eyes with team 
Foi the kisses I gave you, you have given mo tlio anguish of 
a broken heart , for all that X have done and sufTtred for you, 
you have repaid me by the most cruel viongs ’ At last the 
^ samt sent a message to tell her that she would soon see Hi^n 
Three days and three nights she had wept and entieated m 
vam, and now, exhausted with giief and age and piivation, 
she sank feebly to the ground and breathed hei last sigh be- 
foie that inhospitable door Tlien foi the hist tune tlie saint, 
accompanied by lus followers, camo out lie shed some pious 

vous ai-je posnourn da l&itde mee queut than my translation Fill, 
maminelleft? Je euis d^j4 toute quare hoc focisti? Bro utero quo 
ploine de ndes, et lor^jne je vous to portav], satiasti me luctu, pro 
ay enteudu, rextreme envie que lactutiono qua te lactari dodisti 
yay dti voas voir m’a tellemeat mihi lurrymas, pro osculo quo te 
6mue que jo fuis presque tomb^ oecalata sum, dedisti nuhi amaras 
en d6fttillano6 — Mimovre* tfe cordia angustiaa , pro dolore et 
VHut iccU» tome xv pp lt>7, labore qaem passa sum, imposnisti 
158 ' Tnihi HtfcviBfrtTnaa plagaa* — Krta 

' Theongiual is much maroelo- linneo7u« (in ItoBveyde) 
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toaia ovor the corpse of hia murdered mother, and offeied up I 
a prayer coumgmng her sou} to heaven Perhaps it was hut 
fancy, perhaps life was not yet wholly extmct, perhaps the 
story IS but the invention of the biographer, but a famt 
motion — which appears to have been regarded as miraculous 
— IB said to have passed over her prostrate form Simeon 
once more commended her soul to heaven, and then, amid the 
adimnng murmurs of his disciples, the samtly matricide 
returned to his devotions 

The glanng mendacity that cbaractensee the Lives of the 
Catholic SamtB, probably to a gieater extent than any other 
important branch of existing literature, makes it not unreason- 
ahle to hope that many of the foregoing anecdotes represent 
much lees evente that actually took place than ideal pictures 
generated by the enthusiasm of the chromclors They are 
not, however, on that account the loss sigmhcant of the moral 
conceptions which the ascetic iienod had created The ablest 
men m the Christian community vied with one anothei m 
inculcating as the highest form of duty the abandonment of 
social ties and the mortification of domestic sifections A 
few faint restrictions wore indeed occasionally made Much 
— on which 1 shall hereafter touch — was written on the 
hberty of husbands and wives deseiimg one another, and 
somethmg was written on the cases of childi en forsaking or 
abandoning thar pai’ents At first, those who, when children, 
were devoted to the mouastenes by their parents, without 
their own consent, were peroutted, wlien of mature age, to 
return to the world , and this hberty was taken from them 
for the first tune by the fourth Council of Toledo, m A D 633 ' 
The Council of Gangra condemned the heretic Eustathius for 
teaching that children might, through religious motives, for- 
sake their parente, and St Jlasil wrote m the same strain , ’ 
but cases of this kind of rebellion against parental authority 
were oontinually recounted with admiration m the laves of the 


' Binghaia, Antupniii.t, hook vu ch, uc 


•Ibid. 
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Salirtt, applauded by some of the leading Fathers, and virtually 
Huctioned by a law of Justinian, which deprived parents of 
the power of either i-estiainmg their children from entering 
monasteries, or disinhentmg them if they had done so without 
their consent ■ St Chrysostom relates with enthusiasm the 
case of a young man who had been designed by his father for 
the army, and who was lured away to a monastery “ The 
eloquence of St Ambrose is said to have been so seductive, 
that mothers were accustomed to shut up their daughters to 
guard tliem against his fascm.itions * The position of affec 
tionate parents was at this time extremely painful The 
touching language isstdl preseived, m which the mother of 
Chiysostom — who had a distmgiushed pait in the conversion 
of her son— implored him, if he thouglit it his duty to fly to 
the desort life, at least to postpone the act till she hod died * 
St Ambrose devoted a cbaplei to proving that, while those 
ore worthy of commendation who enter the monastones 
with the approbation, those aie still more woithy of praise 
who do so against the wishes, of their parents , and he pro- 
ceeded to show how small wore the iienaltira the latter could 
inflict when compared with the hlassmgs ascetiasm could 
bestow ® Even lief ore the law of Jnstmian, the invectives of 
the cleigy were directed agamst those who endeavoured to 
prevent their childien flying to the desert St Chiysostom 
explained to them tliat they would certainly be damned * St 
Ambrose showed that, even m this woild, they might not be 
unpunished A gir 1, he tells us, had resolved to enter into a 
convent, and as her relations were expostulating with her on 
her intention, one of those present tried to move her by the 
memory of hei dead father, asking whether, if ho were still 

’ Bingham, Antiquiftcs liook , * Ibid vol in p 120 
vH chap 3 * Be Virgtmfmt, i 1 1 

’ Milman's Early Chnettamiy • .See Milman’a Early Chnstian- 
(«d 1867), vnl 111 p 122 i/y, vol in p 121 
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altv6| he voald here safi^red her to remem anmanied 
* Perhaps,' she calmly answered, ‘ it was for this Very piirpo^ 
he died, that he ahonld not throw any obstacle m my Way ’ 
Her words were more than an answer they were an oracle 
The mdiscreet questioner almost immediately died, and the 
relations, shocked by the manifest pi oyidence, desisted from 
^eir opposition, and even implored the young samt to accom- 
plish her design ’ Rt Jerome tells with rapturous onthusiaan 
of a httle girl, named Asella, who, when only twelve years 
old, devoted herself to the religions life and refused to look 
on the face of any man, and whose knees, by constant prayer, 
became at last like those of a camel ’ A famous widow, 
named Paula, u]^on the death of her husband, deserted hor 
family, listened with * dry ey^ ’ to hei children, who were 
Imploimg lici to stay, fled to the society of the monks at 
Jerusalem, made it her desire that ^she might die a l>Cggar, 
and leave not one piece of money to hoi sou,' and, having dis- 
sipatod the whole of hei fortune in chanties, bequeathed to 
herchildien only the embarrassment of her debts* It was 
carefully inculcated that all money given or bequeathed to the 
poor, or to the monks, produced spiritual Ijenefit to the donors 
or testators, but that no spiritual benefit sprang from money 
bestowed upon relations , and the more pious minds rt^ooiled 


' J)e Vtrfftntbus, i ] 1 

* XXI F 

'St Jerome desenbes tbeaceDe 
at her departure mth admiring 
eloquence ' Descendit ad porturo 
fratre, cognatia, affimbus el quod 
mnjuj eat liberie proeequentibus, 
et clementmeimam matrem pietate 
Tincere cupientibus Jam carbaea 
tendebantur, et remomra diwtn 
tnviB in altum protrahebatur 
Parvus Toxotms snpplices manue 
tendebat in httore, Euffina jai% 
oubilis ut sua^ ezpectaret nuptiss 


taeeDB fletjbue obsecrabat Et 
tamen ilia siccos tendebat ad cffiluzn 
oeolos, piotntom in fllioe pietate in 
Ileum Buperans "Nesciebat Se 
matrem ut Chnsti probaret ancil- 
Istti’— cFiii In another place 
he Bhj* of her ' Testis est Jesus, 
ne unum qnidem nummum ab ea 
fibae derebetum sed, ut ante jam 
dixi, derehetum magnum ss alie> 
num’ — Ibid And again ‘Vis, 
lector, ejuB brevitor scire virtutea? 
Omnes suos pauperes, panpenor 
Ipsa dunisit ' — Ibid 
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from disposing of theix proiiertj in a manner that would nos 
redound to the advantage of their souls Sometimes parents 
made it a dying request to their children that they would 
preserve none of their property, but would bestow it all 
among the poor ' It was one of the most honourable moi- 
dents of the hfe of St Augustine, that be, like Aurehus, 
Bishop of Carthage, refused to receive legaaea or donations 
which unjustly spoliated the relatives of the benefactor ’ 
Usually, however, to outrage the affections of the nearest and 
dearest relations was not only regarded as innocent, but pro- 
posed as the highest virtue ‘ A young man,’ it was acutely 
said, ‘who has learnt to despise a mother’s gnef, will easily 
liear any other laliour that is imposed upon him ’* St 
Jerome, when exhoiting Hehodoius to desert his family and 
become a henmt, oxfiatiated with a fond mmuteness on every 
form of natural affection he desiied him to violate ‘ Though 
your httle nephew twine lus ni ms around your neck , though 
your mother, with dushevelleJ hair and tearing hoi robe asun- 
der, pomt to the liie'<st with which sho suckled you , though 
your father fall liown on the threshold befoie you, pass on 
ovei your fathei’s body Fly with teailess eyes to the ban- 
ner of the cross In this matter crnolty is the only piety 
Your widowed sistei may throw hor gentle arms around 
yon Your father may imploiu you to wait hut a short 

tune to bury those near to you, who will soon be no more , 
your weepmg mother may recall your childish days, and may 
pomt to her shrunken breast and to her wrinkled brow 
'Those around you may tell you that all the household rests 
upon you Such chains as these, the love of God and the 

‘ See ChaoteJ, Eiudee hx^tonqnet from the L\fc of St Fulqoniint, 
gitr la Chanti, p 231 Tbe parents quoted bj Dean SCilman * Facile 
of St Gregory Nazianzen had made poCeetjuvenietoIerarequcmcunque 
this request, wluch was faithfhlly imposnent laborem qui potent 
observed maternum jam deepjcero dofortm ' 

• Chastel, p 232 fr— Hut of Latin Chrutianity^ toL 

' See a charaotenetic paeeage n p 82 
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foar of h«U can easily break You aay that Scnptore ordera 
70n to obey } our parents, but he who lores them more than 
Chi-ist loRos hii< soul The enemy brandishes a sword to slay 
me Shall I think of a mother’s tears 1 ' ' 

The sentiment manifested m these cases contmued to be 
displayed m later ages Thus, St Gregory the Great as 
Bures us that a cei-tam young boy, though he had enrolled 
himself as a monk, was unable to repress his love for his 
parents, and one mght stole out secretly to visit them But 
the judgment of God soon mai ked the enormity of the offence 
On coming back to the monastery, he died that very day, and 
when he was buried, the earth refused to receive so heinous a 
criminal His body was repeatedly thrown up from the 
grave, and it was only suffered to rest m peace when fet 
Benedict had laid the Sacrament upon its breast * One nun 
revealed, it is said, after death, that slie had been condemned 
for three days to the tiros of purgatorj , because she had loved 
her mother too much * Of another samt it is recorded that 
his benevolence was such that he was never known to be 
hard or inhuman to any one except his relations* St 
Bomuald, the founder of the Camaldobtee, counted his father 
among his spiritual children, and on one occasion punished 
him by flagellation.* The first nun whom St. Fi-anois of 
Assisi emolled was a beautiful girl of Assisi named Clara 
Scifi, with whom he had for some time carried on a clandes- 
tme correspondence, and whose flight from her father’s home 
he both counselled and planned ® As the first enthusiasm 
of asceticism died away, what was lost m influence by 
the father was gained by the pnest The confessional made 

' Ep iiT (Ad Hdwdorum) mauns tamquam ignutos llloa re- 

^ St Greg Ihal ii Bpiciens ’ — BollaidiBl b, May 29 

• Bollandists, May 3 (vol* ni * See Hclyot, Ihct de6 Ordra 

p 661) relv/ttux, tiTK * Canialdulea * 

* ' HospitibuB omiii loco ac ti m “ See the charming Btetch in the 
pore hheraliifiiinua fiiit Soke lAfe of St FVancis, by Hase 

ousanguineiB dnruB erat ot inhu- 
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this peisonage tiie confidant m the moBt delicate secret* of 
domestic Ufe The supremacy of authority, of sympathy, and 
sometimes eren of affection, passed away beyond the domestic 
circle, and, by estaWishmg an absolute authority oyer the 
most seciet thoughts and feelings of nerrous and credulous 
women, the pnests laid the foundation of the empire of 
the world 

The picture T have drawn of the inroads made m the first 
period of asceticism upon the domestic affections, tells, 1 
think, its own story, and I shall only add a very few words 
of comment That it is necessary for many men who are 
pursuing a truly heroic course to break loose from the tram- 
mels which those about them would cast over their actions 
or their opinions, and that this Beyerancc often constitutes 
at once one of the noblest and one of the most painful 
incidents m their career, are unquestionable truths, hut 
the examples of such occasional and exceptional sacrifices, 
endured foi some great unselfish end, cannot be compaied 
with the conduct of tl.oso who regarded the mortification of 
domestic love as in itselt a form of riitue, and whose ends 
were mainly or exclusively selhsh The suffeimgs endured 
by the ascetic who lied fiom his lolations were often, no 
doubt, very great Many anecdotes remam to show that 
warm and affectionate hearts sometimes beat imder the cold 
extenor of the monk , ’ and St J erome, m one of hjs letters, 
remarked, with much complacency and congratulation, that 
the reiy bitterest pang of captivity is simply this irrevocable 


I The legend of St Scholastics, 
the eieter of St Benedict, has been 
often qnoted lie had visited her, 
and was about to leave in the even- 
ing, when ehe implored him to stay 
He refused, and she then prayed to 
Qod, who Bent so violent a tempest 
that the saint was unable to de- 
part (St Greg Dial u 38 ) 


Cassian speahe of a monk who 
thought It hia duty never to see 
his mother, but who laboured for a 
whole year to pay off a debt she 
had iDcnired (Coenob hut v 38 ) 
St Jerome mentions the strong 
natural affection of Faulty though 
^le considered it a virtue to mor- 
tify It (Up oviii ) 
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separation which the superstition ho preached induced multi- 
tudes to infli ct upon themselves But if, piittmg aside the 
mtnnsic excellence of an act, we attempt to estimate the 
nobihty of tlie agent, we must considei not only the cost of 
what he did, but also the motive which induced him to do it 
It IS this last considei ation which lenders it impossible foi us 
to place the heroism of the ascetic on the same level with that 
of the great patriots of Greece or Rome A man may he as 
truly selfish about the next world as about this Where an 
overpowering dread of futuie torments, or an mtense realisa- 
tion of futuie happmeas, is the leading motive of action, the 
theologiud VII tue of faith may ho present, but the eiinobhng 
quality of disin tcresteduess is assuredly absent In our day, 
when pictures of rewards and punishments beyond the giava 
act hut feebly upon the imagmation, a religious motive is 
commonly on unselfish motive, hut it has not always been 
so, and it was, imdoubtodly not so m the fiiet penod of asce- 
ticism The toirors of a futiue judgment diove the monk 
into the desert, and the whole tenor of the ascetic life, while 
isolating him fiom human sympathies, fostered an mtense, 
though it may be teimod a religious, selfishness 

The effect of the mortification of the domestic affections 
upon the general character was probably very pemioioua 
I ho family cu-ole is the apjiomtod sphere, not only for the 
performance of manifest duties, but also for the cultivation 
of the affections , and the oxtieme ferocity which so often 
characterised the ascetic was the natural consequence of the 
discipline he imposed upon himself Severed from all other 
ties, the monks dung with a desperate tenacity to their 
opinions and to theu Church, and hated those who dissented 
fiom them with all the mtensity of men whose whole hves 
wore concentrated on a ainglo subject, w hose ignorance and 
bigotiy prevented them from conceiving the possibihty of 
any good thmg in opposition to themselves, and who had 
luudi it d mam object of theu disaplme to eradicate all 
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natural sympathies and affections We may reasonably attri- 
bute to the fierce biographer the words of burmug hatred ol 
all hoietics which St Athanasius puts m the mouth of the 
dying patnar ch of the hermits , ' but ecclesiastical history, 
and especially the writings of the later Pagans, abundantly 
piove that the sentiment was a general one To the Chris- 
tian bishops it is mainly duo that the wide and general, 
though not perfect, recognition of religious liberty m the 
Homan l^islation was replaced by laws of the most mmutc 
and stringent intolerance To the monks, acting as the exe- 
cutive of an omnipresent, mtoleraut, and aggressive clergy, 
IS due an administrative change, perhaps even more impor- 
tant than the legislative change that had preceded it The 
system of conniving at, neglecting, or despising foima of 
worship that were formally pixihibited, which had boeu so 
largely practised by the sceptical Pagans, and imder the lax 
pohce system of the Empire, and which is so impoitant a fact 
m the history of the rise of Chnstiamty, was absolutely de- 
stroyed Wandering m bands through the country, the 
monks were accustomed to bum the temples, to break the 
idols, to overthrow the altars, to engage m fieroe conflicts 
with the peasants, who often defended with desperate oouragg 
the shrmes of their gods It would be impossible to conceive 
men more fitted for the task Their fierce fanatnasm, thou 
persuasion that evoiy idol was tenanted by a hteral dtemon, 
and their behef that death incurred m this iconoclastic 
crusade was a form of martyrdom, made them careless of all 
oonsequences to themselves, while the reverence that attached 
to their profession rendered it scarcely possible for the civil 
power to arrest them Men who had learnt to look with m- 
difference on the tears of a broken-hearted mother, and whose 
ideal was mdissoluhly connected with the degradation of the 


' Life of Antony See, too, the eilDtimente of St Pechomiaia 
ap. xxvii 
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body, were but bttle likely to be moTod either by the pathos 
of old aseocmtionB, and of reverent, though mistaken, worship, 
or by the grandeur of the Serapeum, or of the noble statues of 
Phidias and Praxiteles Sometnnes the civil power ordered 
the loconstruction of Jewish synagogues or heretical chinches 
which had been illegally destroyed , but the doctrine was 
early mamtamed that such a reconstruction was a deadly sin 
Under Julian some Christians sulTorod martyrdom sooner 
than be parties to it , and St Ambrose from the pulpit 
of Milan, and Simeon Stylites from Ins desert pillar, united 
in denouncing Theodosius, who had lieen guilty of issiimg 
this command 

Another very important moral result to winch asoeticLsm 
laigely contributed was the deprcesion and sometimes almost 
the oxtmction of the cmc virtues A candid exanimation 
will show that the Christian einlisations have been as infe- 
rior to the Pagan ones m civic and mtelhsitual virtues as they 
have been superior to them in the vudiies ot humanity and 
of chastity We have alieady seen that one remarkable fea 
tui-e of the intellectual movement that pieceded Cliiistiainty 
was the gradual decadence of patriotism In the oaily days 
both of Gieece and Rome, the first duty enforced was that of 
a man to his country This was the rudimentary or cardinal 
virtue of the moral type It gave the tone to the whole 
system of ethics, and different moral qualities were valued 
chiefiy in proportion to their tendency to form iHustnons 
citizens Tlie destruction of this spirit in the Roman Empire 
was due, as wo have seen, to two causes — one of them bemg 
pohtical and the other mteUectnal The pohtical cause 
was the amalgamation of the diiferont nations in one great 
despotism, which gave mdeed an ample field for personal 
and mtellectual freedom, but extinguished the sentiment 
of nationality and closed almost every sphere of pohtical 
activity The mtellectual cause, which was by no means 
unconnected with the pohtiiJhl one, was the growing ascend 
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incy of Oriental philosophies, whicK detiironed the notire 
Stoicism of tlie early Empire, and placed its ideal of ex- 
oollence in contemplative virtues and m elaborate pun- 
fications By this decline of the patriotic sentiment the 
progress of the new faith was greatly aided In all matters 
of leligion the opimons of men are governed much more by 
their sympathies than by their judgments , and it rarely or 
never happens that a religion which is opposed to a strong 
national sentiment, as Christianity was m Judea, as Catholi- 
cism and Episcopalian Piotestantism have been m Scotland, 
and as Anglicamsm is even now in Ireland, can wm the ac- 
ceptance of tbo peojilc 

The relations of Christianity to the sentiment of patriot- 
ism were from the first very imfortunate While the Chns- 
tians were, for obvious reasons, completely separated from 
the national spvnt of Judta, they found themselves equally 
at vanance with the Imgeimg remnants of Roman patnot- 
ism Rome was to them the iiowcr of Antlolinst, and its 
overthrow tho necestary prelude to the miUomual reign. 
They formed an illegal oi ganisntion, direetly ojiposed to the 
genius of the Empu-e, anticipating its speedy desti uction, 
lookmg hack -ttuth somothmg more than despondency to 
the fate of the heroes who adorned its post, and refusing 
resolutely to particqrate m those national spectacles which 
were the symbols and the expressions of patiiotic feeling 
Though scrupulously averse to all icliellion, they laiely con- 
cealed their sentiments, and the whole tendency of their 
teaching was to withdraw men as far os possible both from 
the fnnctionB and the enthusiasm of public life It was at 
once thoir confession and them boast, that no interests were 
more mdifFei-ent to them than those of their countiy ' They 
regarded the lawfulness of taking jirms as very questionable, 


' ‘ Nec uUa reii alieu* mogis qi^im pnbbca.’— TsrtuUiao, JfM, 

ril. XXXTUl 
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Aod all those proud and aspinng qnalitidB that constitute the 
distinctive beauty of the soldier’s character as emphatically 
nnchnstian Their home and their interests were m another 
world, and, provided only they were unmolested m their 
worship, they avowed with fianknees, long after the Empire 
had become Christian, that it was a matter of indifference to 
them imder what rule they hved * Asceticism, drawing all 
the enthusiasm of Chnstondom to the desert life, and ele- 
vating as an ideal the ertreme and aV«olnt6 abnegation of 
all patiiotism,* formed the culmmatiou of the movemoat, 
and was undoubtedly one cause of the downfall of the 
Roman Empiie 

Theie are, probably, few subjects on which popular judg- 
ments ai e commonly more erroneoua than upon the relations 

‘ ‘ Quid inter«8t sub cujus im- hardly anywhere do wo find them 
perio yivat homo munturus m illi (Mteerung their liberties or their 
qui impersnt, nd icnpia et iniqua iJigioD with intrepid resistance 
non cogent '—8t Aug Dt Ctv Det Hatred of heresy was a more stir- 
V 17 nog motive than the dread or th& 

St Jerome declares that danger of Islamiem Aftor the 
• Monachum in patna sua p(r- first defeats the Christian mind 
fectum esse non pooae, perfoctum was still further prostrated by the 
autem esse nolle delinquere est ’ common noLioo that the invasioD 
— XIV Dean IMiImaa well was a just and beayen-commis- 
■ays of a later period 'According sioned visitation, resistance 
to the monantic view of Ohne- a vain almost an impious struggle 
uanity, the bital abandonment to a\ort mevitable punishment.' — 
of the world, with all its ties and Milmao’s Latin Christtantiy, vol 
duties, as well as its treasures, its ii p 206 Compare MaMillon’s 
enjoyments and objects of am- fimoa# Duopurs au Ttk^mewt d» 
bitioo, advanced rather than dimi- Cutmat ~ * Ce qu iI y a ici de plus 
QishKl the hopes of salvation deplorable, e’est oue dans une vie 
Why should they fl^ht for a pensh- rude et p^mble, dans des emplois 
ing world, from which it was better dont lee devoirs passant quelque- 
to be estranged ? It is singu- fois la ngueur das elatbres let pint 
lar, indeed, th vt while we hare seen austftrrs. Tons souflfres toiyours en 
the Eastern monks turned into vain pour Taut re vie Ihx ans 
fierce undisciplined soldiers, peril- de services ont plus us^ votre corps 
ling their own lives and shedding qu'une ne enti^re de penitence 
Uie blood of others without re- . on senl j''mr de ces soufifiances, 
morse, in assertion of some shadoyy consacr^ au Seigneur, vons anrait 
shade of orthodox expression, paut-kre vain on bonhear itetnel ' 
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between pontiYe TeligionB and mornl entiivuaasm Behgioni 
have, no doubt, a most real power of evoking a latent enei^ 
which, without their existence, would never have been called 
into action, but their influence is on the whole probably 
more attractive than creative They supply the channel m 
which moral enthusiasm flows, the banner under which it 
IS enlisted, the mould m which it is cast, the ideal to which 
it tends The first idea which the phrase ‘ a veiy good man’ 
would have suggested to an eat ly Koman would probably have 
been that of gi eat and distinguished patnotism, and the passion 
and interest of such a man in his country’s cause were m 
direct piojKirtion to his moral elevation Ascetic Christianity 
decisively diverted moral enthusiasm into another channel, 
and tho civic virtues, m consequence, necessarily declmed 
The extinction of all (lublic spirit, the base treachery and 
comiption pervading every department of the Oovoinmont, 
the cowardice of the army, the despicable frivolity of character 
tliat led the people of ’Treves, when ft esh from their burning 
city, to call for theatres and circuses, and the people of Roman 
Carthage to plunge wildly into the oxcitoment of the chanot 
races, on the very day when their city succumlied beneath 
the Vandal , * all these things coexisted with extraordinary 
dlsplavs of ascetic and of missionary devotion The genius 
and tho virtue that might have defended the Empire were en- 
gaged in fierce disputes about the Pelagian controversy, at tlie 
very time when Alanc was encircling Rome with his armies,’ 
and there was no subtlety of theological metaphysics whicl 
did not kmdle a deeper interest m the Christian leaders than 
tho throes of their expiring country The moial enthusiasm 
that m other days would have fired the armies of Rome with 

' See a very Btnking possago ID PAl/ge qae de la delation de 
Salvian, De Guhern Div hb n I’Afrique et dee Gaules ' — ^udes 

1 Chateaubnand very truly hteter vi"* diacours, 2"* partie 
■aya, 'qu’Oroae et saint Augnstin Xbo remark might certainly be 
itment plus oconpia du schiame de extended much farther 
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an invincible valour, impelled tbousands to abandon their 
oountiy and their homes, and consume the weary houis m a 
long routme of useless and homble macerations When tne 
Goths had captured Rome, St Augiistme, as we have seen, 
pomted with a just pnde to the Chnatian Church, which re- 
mained an unviolatod sanctuary durmg the horrors of the 
sack, as a proof that a new spirit of sanctity and of rever 
ence had descended upon the world The Pagan, m his turn, 
pomted to what he deemed a not lees significant tact — the 
golden statues of Valour and of Fortime were melted down 
to pay the ransom to the conquerors ‘ Many of the Chris- 
tiana contemplated with an mdiffercnce that almost amounted 
to complacency wliat they I'^aidod as the predicted rum of 
the uty of the fallen gods * When the Vandals swept over 
Africa, the Donatists, maddened by tlie persecution of the 
orthodox, received them with open aims, and contributed 
tlieir ahaie to that deadly blow ’ The unmoital pass of 
Theimopylsa was surrendeied without a struggle to the 
Gotha A Fagan writer accused the monks of having be- 
tra;yed it* It is more piohable that they had absorlied or 
diverted the heroism that m other days would have defended 
it The conquest, at a later date, of Egypt, by the Moham 
medans, was in a great measure due to an mvitation from 
the persecuted Monophysites.* Subsequent religious wai-s 


' Zosimas, v 41 This was 
on tho first occasion when Rome 
was menaced by Alanc 

’ See Menyale’s Ocmn^-tion of 
the Northern Nations, pp 207- 
210 

• See Sismondi, Hist de la 

Chute de IHm-pire romun, tome i 
p. 230 . 

* Ennaplns There is no other 

aathonty for the story of the 
treachery, which is not beliered 
by Qibbon. * 


* Sismondi, Hist de la Chute de 
VBmpire ron am, tome ii pp 62- 
64 , Milman, HiM of Latin Ckru- 
t%anvty,To\ ii p 21S The Mono 
physitos were greatly afflicted be* 
cauee, after the cnnqnest, the Mo« 
hammed ins tolerated the orthodox 
Wievers aa well as theraselres, 
and were unable to appreciate 
the distinction between them. !■ 
Gaul, the orthodox clergy favoured 
the inrasions of the ^anks, who, 
alone of the barbarian eonqnerori 
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have again and again exliibited tiie same phenomenon The 
treachery of a religionist to his country no longer argued an 
absence of all moral fcelmg It had become compatible ith 
the deepest religious enthusiasm, and with all the courage of 
a martyr 

It 18 somewhat diihcult to form a just estimate of how far 
the attitude assumed by the Church towaids the l)aibaii^in 
mvaders has on the whole proved boucficial to mankind The 
Empire, as we have won, had long been, both uioially and j»o- 
htically, m a condition of manifest declme , its ftJl, though it 
might have been retaidod, could scarcely have been a\crted, 
and the new religion, even m its most superstitious form, 
while it did much to displace, did also much to elicit moral 
enthusiasm It is imj>os8il)le to deny that tho Chiistian 
puesthood contributed very matermlJy, both by theu chanty 
And by their aibitration, to mitigate the caJ.umtips that 
accompanied the dissolution of tho Empue, ^ and it is equally 
impossible to doubt that their political attitude git^atly 
increased their powoi for good Standing between tho con- 
flicting forces, almost indiiTei’ent to the issue, and notonously 
exempt from tho passions of the comhnt, they obtained with 
the conqueror, and us^d for tho benefit of tlie conqueied, a 
degree of influence tboy would never have possessed, had they 
been regarded as Roman patriots n'heir attitude, howe^’er, 
marked a complete, and, as it ha«i pioved, a permanent, change 
ui the position assigned to patriotism in the moial scale It 


of Gaul, were Catholics, and 8t 
Apnmcnlnfl tra« obliged to fly, the 
Bargundiaos desinng to kill him 
on account of hia BUfipected con- 
nivance with the invaden (Greg 
Titr ii 23 ) 

j * Dean Milman Bays of the 
Ohnreh, ' if treacherone to the in- 

^ teMBts of tilt Boman Empire, it 


wftB true to those of mankind 
J/tsi of Chn9t%an%ty, vol in p 48 
So Gibbon ' If the decline of the 
Boman Empire was haatened by 
the^nverBion of Constantine, the 
Tictonons religion broke the vio- 
lence of the fall and modified the 
fj^irocioiiB temper of the oonqnerors ' 
— Ok xxxviu. 
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has occasiotiall^ happened in later tunes, that churches have 
found it for their interest to appeal to this sentiment m their 
conflict wjtfi opposing creeds, or that patriots have found the 
objects of churchmen in harmony with their own , and in 
these cases a fusion of theological and patriotic feelmg has 
taken place, m which each has mtensified the other Such 
has been the effect of the conflict between the Spaniards and 
the Moors, between the Poles and the Ruasians, between the 
Scotch Puritans and the English Episcopalians, between the 
Irish CathoUcB and the English Protestanta But patriotism 
itself, as a duty, has never found any place in Christian 
ethics, and strong theological feebng lias usually been directly 
hostile to ite growth Ecclesiastics have, no doubt, taken a 
veiy large share m political affairs, but this has been in most 
cases solely with the object of wiesling them mto conformity 
with ecclesiastical designs, and no other body of men have 
so uniformly saenheed the mterests of their countiy to the 
mtorests of their cLiss For the repugnance between the 
theological and the patriotic sjiuit. three reasons may, 1 
think, be assigned The first is that tendency of strong 
religious feeling to divert the min d from all terrestrial cares 
and passions, of which the ascetic life was the extreme 
expression, but which has always, under different forms, been 
manifested in the Church The second arises fi om the fact 
that each foim of theological opinion embodies itself m a 
visible and organised church, with a government, interest, 
and jiolicy of its own, and a ffontier often mtersectmg nither 
than following national boundaries , and these churches 
attract to themselves the attachment and devotion that 
would naturally be bestowed upon the country and its 
ruleis The third reason is, that the saintly and the heroic 
characters, which represent the ideals of religion and of 
patriotism, are genencally diflferent for although they have 
no doubt many common olem^nts of vutue, the distmctire 
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oxcellenco of each is derived from a proportion or disposition 
of qualities altogether different from that of the other ^ 

Before dismissing this very impoitant revolution in moi'al 
history, I may add two remarks In the first place, we may 
observe that the relation of the two great schools of morals 
to active and political life has been completely changed 
Among the ancients, the Stoics, who regarded virtue and 
▼ice as genencally diffeient from all other things, participated 
actively in public life, and made this participation one of the 
first of duties , while tlie E])iciiimna, who resolved virtue into 
utility, and esteemed happin(y?s its supreme motive, abstained 
from public life, and taught their di^^ciples to neglect it 
Asceticism followed the Stoical school m toachmg that virtue 
and happmess are genencally different things , but it was at 
the same time eminently unfavourable to civic virtue On 
the other hand, that groat industrial movement which has 
arisen since the abolition of slavery, and which has alwa3r8 
been essentially utilitarian m its spmt, has been one of the 
most active and mliucntial elements of political progiass 
This change, though, as far as T know, entirely unnoticed by 
histonans, constitutes, I l»elieve, one of the great landnmiks 
of moral history 

The second observation T would make relates to the esti' 
mate we form of the value of patriotic actions However 


' Observe with what a fine per* 
ception St Augustine notices the 
easentially unchrietian character 
of the moral dispositions to which 
the greatness of Rome was due 
He quotes the sentence of Sallust 
' Oivitas, incredibile memoratu est» 
adeptA libertate qoantam brevt 
crevent, tanta cnpido glona incee* 
eerat / and adds * Ista ergo laudis 
aviditas et cupido gloria multa 
ilia miranda fecit, laudabilia loih- 
eat atqne glonosa seenndum homi* 


num ezistirDAtioDsm , causa 
honons, landis et glonie consulue- 
mnt patrue, in qna ipsam glonam 
reqnirebant, salntemqueejus saluti 
suae pneponere non dubitaveront, 
pro isto uuo ntio, id est, amore 
laudis, pecunie oupiditatem et 
znulta alia vitia compnmeotes . 
^id aliud amarent quam glonam, 
qua volebant etiam post mortem 
tanquam viverein orelaudantium?’ 
— i?e 0%v 2?ei, T. li-U 
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much histonims may deaire to extend their reeearcheB to the 
private and domestic virtueB of a people, citic virtues are 
always those which must appear most prominently in then 
pages History is concerned only with large bodies of men 
The systems of philosophy or religion which produce splendid 
results on the great theatre of pubhc life are fully and easily 
appreciated, and readers and writers are both hable to give 
them very undue advantages over those systems which do 
not fevour CIVIC virtues, but exercise their beneficial mfiuence 
m the more obscure fields of mdividual self-cultme, domestic 
morals, or private chanty If valued by the self-sacnfioo 
they imply, or by then effects upon human happmess, these 
last rank veiy high, but they scarcely appear m history, and 
they therefore seldom obtain then due weight m historical 
comparisons Chnstiamty has, I think, suffered peculiarly 
from this cause Its moial action has always been much 
more powerful upon individuals than upon societiee, and the 
spheres m which its suporionty over other religions is most 
moontestable, are precisely those which history is least 
capable of realismg 

In attempting to estimate the moral condition of the 
Roman and Byzautme Umpires during the Christian period, 
and before the old civilisation had been dissolved by the 
barhanan or Mohammedan mvasions, we must contmnally 
beai this last coufuderation m mind We must remember, 
too, that Christianity had acquired au asorndancy among 
nations which were already deeply tainted by the mveteiate 
vices of a corrupt and decaying civilisation, and also that 
many of the censors from whose pages we aie obliged to 
form our estunate of the age were men who judged human 
frailties with all the fastidiouBneBB of ascetics, and who ex- 
pressed their judgments wit^Ji all the declamatory exaggeration 
of the pulpit Modem entice will probably not lay much 
sti'ess upon the relapse of the Chnstians into the ordinary 
Irees and usages of the hixiinous lociety aliout them, upon 
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the ridicule thrown by Chnatlens on those who stsU adhered 
to the pruuitive austerity of the sect, or upon the fact that 
nmltitudes who were once mere nominal Pagans had becoiBe 
meie nominal Christiana We find, too, a frequent di^om- 
tion on the part of moialiata to single out some new form of 
luxury, or some trivial custom which they regarded as indeco- 
rous, for the most extiaragant denunciation, and to magniiy 
its importance in a mannei which m a later age it is difficnit 
even to understand Examples of this kmd may he found 
both m Pagan and m Christian writings, and they form an 
extremely curious page m the histoiy of morals. Thus 
Juvenal exhausts his locabnlaiy of invective m denounmug 
the atrocious criminality of a certain noble, who in the very 
year of his consulship did not hesitate — not, it is true, by 
day, but at least m the sight of the moon and of the sla.re — 
with hia own hand to diive hi» own chariot along the public 
road ‘ Seneca was scarcely less scandalised by the atrocious 
and, as ho thought, unnatural luxury of those who had 
adopted the custom of cooling dnOTeient beverages by mixing 
them with snow • Pliny assuiee us that the most monstrous 
of all criminals was the man who first devised the luxurious 
custom of wearing golden ruigs • ApuJeius was compelled 
to defend himself for having eulogised tooth powder, and he 
did so, among other ways, by aignmg that nature has justified 
this form of propriety, for crocodiles were known penodioally 
to leave the waters of the Nde, and to he with open jaws 


* ■ Pnetor aisjorum cineres atque 
owa, Tolucri 

Oaipeuto rapiCur pinguis Danui- 
sippufl st ipse, 

Ipse rotain etnngit multo eaffla 
mine consul , 

Nocte quidem , sed Inna ndet. 
Bed Bid era testes 

latandunt oculos Finitum tem- 
pus honons 


Quum fnerit, clam Hamasippus 
luce flagellum 

Burnet — Jurenal, Sai mi ltd 

* Adi Qiuest IT 13 78 

* PesBimum rjtte scelas fecit, 
qui id [aurum] primus induit di- 
gitis quiequiB pnmus institoit 
cunctauter id fecit, Imvieque mani- 
buB, lateutibusque luduit ' — PliD, 
''fftJii Aol miinii 4. 
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apon the hanks, while a certain bird proceeds with its beak 
to dean their teeth ‘ If we were to measure the crnmnality 
of diSerent customs by the vehemence of the patristic denun- 
ciatiouB, we might almost conclude that the most atrocious 
offence of their day was the custom of weanng false hair, 
or dyemg natural hair Clement of Alexandria questioned 
whether the validity of certain ecclesiastical ceremomes 
might not he affected by wigs , for, he asked, when the piiest 
is placmg his hand on the head of the poison who kneels 
before him, if that hand is resting upon false hair, who is it 
he IB reaUy blessmg ? Tertullian shuddeied at the thought 
that Chnstians might have the hair of those who were m hell, 
upon their heads, and he foimd m the tiers of false hair that 
were m use a distinct rebelhon against the assertion that no 
one can add to his stature, and, in the custom of dyeing the 
hair, a oontiavention of the declar ition tliat man cannot 
make one bail white oi black Oentunos rolled away The 
Roman Empiie tottered to its fall, and Hoods of vice and 
Boriow ovei spread the world, but still the denunciations of 
the Fathcis weie unabated St Ambrose, St. Jerome, and 
St Gregory Na/ronsen continued with uncompromismg vehe- 
mence the wai agamst false ban , which Tertullian and 
Clement of Alexandria had begim ’ 

But although the vehemence of the Fathers on such trivial 
matters might appear at first s gbt to imply the existence of 
a society in which grave coirujition was rare, such a conclu- 
sion would be totally untrue After every legitimate allow- 
ance has been made, the pictures of Roman society by Ara- 
mianuB Marcellinus, of the society of MaiseiUes, by Salvian, 
of the society of Asia Minor, and of Constantinople, by 
Chiysoetom, as well as the whole tenor of the history, and 

' See a curious passage in his * The history of false hair has 
Apoloffi* It should be said that been written with much leanuag 
we hare only his owu account of by M Guerle in his JSloge dse Ptr 
tbs charges brought aeaiuet him rnywes 

[Ti] B 
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mnuzaerable incidental notices m the writers, of the time, 

’ exhibit a condition of depravity, and especially of degrada- 
tion, which has seldom been surpassed ^ The corruption had 
reached classes and mstitutiODs that appealed the most holy 
* The Agapse, or love feasts, which formed one of the most 
touching symbols of Christian unity, had become scenes of 
drunkenness and of not Denounced by the Fathers, con- 
demned by the Council of Laodicea in the fourth century, 
and afterwaids by the Council of Carthage, they lingered as 
a scandal and an offence till they were finally suppressed by 
the Counul of Tiullo, at the end of the seventh century * 
The commemoration of the martyrs soon degeneiated into 
scandalous dissipation Fairs were hold on the occasion, 
gross breaches of chastity weie frequent, and the annual fes- 
tival was suppressed on account of the immorality it pro- 
duced * The ambiguous position of the clergy with reference 
to maniage already led to grave disorder In tfie tune of 
St Cypnan, before the outbreak of the Decian persecution, 
It had been common to find clergy professing celibacy, but 
keeping, undei vaiious pretexts, thoir mistresses m their 
houses,^ and, after Constantine, the complaints on this sub- 
ject became loud and general ® Vugins and monks often lived 
together m the same house, piofessing sometuues to share m 


' The fullest view of this age 10 
given in a very learned little work 
by Peter Erasmus Muller (1797), 
De Gento Mv% Theodosiam Mont- 
faucon b is also devoted two essavs 
to the moral condition of the East- 
ern world, one of which is given in 
Jortin*8 Remarks on Eccles\ast%eal 
History 

^ See on these abuses Moaheim, 
Eocl Hist (Soame’s od ), vol 1 p 
468 , Cave’s VrimtUve Chnsttamty, 
part 1 ch XI 

• Cave’s Prwitiiive ChrisUantty^ 


part 1 ch vij 
* Ep 1x1 

’ Evagrius describes with much 
admiration how certoiu monks of 
Palestine, by ‘ a life wholly excel- 
lent and divine/ had 00 overcome 
their passions that they were ac- 
customed to bathe with women , 
for ‘ neither sight nor touch, nor a 
woman’s embrace, could make them 
*relapBe into their natur il condition 
Among men they desired to be 
men, and among women, woman.' 
iH E \ 21 ) 
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chastity the aaixw bed * B-ich widows were surrounded by 
swarms of clerical sycophants, who addressed them, in tender 
diminutives, studied and consulted their every foible, and, 
under the guise of piety, lay in v ait for their gifts or be 
quests ® The evil attained such a point that a law was 
made undei Valentuiian depriving the Christian priests 
and monks of that power of receiving legacies which was 
|>oasessod by every othei class of tlie community, and St 
Jerome has mournfully acknowledged that the prohibition 
was necessary* Great multitudes entered the Chuich to 
avoid municipal oflSces the deserts were crowded with men 
whose sole object was to escape from honest labour, and even 
sdldiers used to desert their colours foi the monasteries * 

‘ Thoae muhoroe in his copjous ooiraspon'lenre ■with 

doctae, as they were civllol nra his lemald admirers, is to a modern 
continually noticed ly Cypruu lajmin pecu larly repulsne, and 
Jerome ant ChrjscMtcia 8eo somotimee rer^rs upon blo’^phemy 
Muller De (}en%o FheoJf^iutnx, In his letter to Enstochium, whose 
and also the Codex Thtad xti tit daughUr as a nun had become tlte 
11 lex 44 with the t omments l)r bndo of Christ he utils the 
Todd, in Ins losrnod Ltfe of St mother Soerns Dei, the mother 
Fainck 91) quotes (I slull not inliw of G )d See too the ex 
Venture to do so) from the Lnra of travagant flattorios of (. hrysostoni 
ihs Jrxah Saints an extremely enn m his correspondence with OJym 
ous legend of a km 1 of contest f pins 

sinctity between St Scuthinus aud • Pudetdurre “attri tesilo 
St Bi endan 111 which it waN clearly lorura, mimi ot aung® et ecorta 
proved that the former had mas hffirwii(ate'< capi u t ioba clen 
tered his passions more completely cis ct mo n lL s hoc lego pro- 
than tho latter An enthusiast hdetnr, et prolubetur non a jerso 
named Robert d Aibnssellfs IS sai 1 outonbus s da pnncipibus Uhrie- 
in the twelfth coritury to hare re tiuuis Nec de loge conqueror sod 
vvved the custom (Jortin s Re doleo cur menenmus haiic legem ’ 
marks a d 1 1 06 ) fp m 

* St Jerome gives (.^ lu ) n i * See Milraan s Jliat of Early 
extremely cunous picture of tJuee Ckrutxanity veil ii p 214 
clerical flatterers, and several ex * This was od( cause of the 

amples of the tarms of eiidearmenW disputes between St Gregory the 
they wore accustomed to empUy Great and the Emperor Eustace 
The tone of flattery which St Je St Chrysostom frequently notices 
rome himself, though doubtless ^he opposition of the military and 
aith the pureet motives empb»>e tue m maMlic spirit* 
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Noble ladies, pretending a desire to lead a higher life, aban 
doned their husbands to live ‘With loTr-bom lovers ^ Pales 
tine, which was soon crowded with pilgrims, had become, 
m the time of St Gregory of Nyssa, a hotbed of debauchery * 
Tlie evil reputation of pilgrimages long continued > and m 
the eighth centui7 we find St liontface wntang to the Arch 
bishop of Cantcibury, imploniig the biithops to take some 
measures to restrain or regulate the pilgrimages of their 
fellow countiy women , for there were few towns m central 
Europe, on the way to Rome, where English ladies, who 
started as pilgnms, wore not living in open prostitution ^ 
Tlie luriiry and ambition of the higher prelxles, and the pas 
*Bion for amusements of the infinor pnests,* were bitteily 
acknowledged St Jerome comjdained that the banquets of 
many bishojis eclipsed lu sjdendoui those of the pioxincial 
governors, and the intiigues by which they obtained ofijcea, 
and the fierce partisanship of their Bnj>poi ters. appear in cveiy 
page of ecclesiastical histoiy 

In the lay world, perhaps the chiof charactenstic was ex 
treme clnldishnees The moral enthusiasm was greater than 
It hod been in most peiiods of Paganism, but, l>emg drawn 
away to the doseit, it had little mfl nonce upon society The 


* Ejoron Tip cxj:tiii 

* St CrTLi? Nypn Ad ewid 
Hierog Some Catholic writers 
hare attempttid to throw doubt 
up )n the gesuiDenesB of this epistle 
but. Dean Milman thinks with no 
sufficient reason Its arconiit of 
Jerusalem is to some extent corro 
borated by St Jerome {Ad PaiiJt 
ftttm Fp XXIX ) 

* * I’rttterea non tivcoo chantati 
reitrfip qum omnibus sems Dei qni 
hic vel in Scriptura vel intimore Dei 
probatiasimi esse videutur displicet 
quod bonuni et honestas et pudici 
t)a restrse eccl»M» lUuditur ef 


ahqu(Ml Jevamen^ura turjntudiuis 
es'jot Ri prohiberot synodus et 
prji)ti|eB vestn mulionlus et ve 
lutia f«- ui lUK ill id Iter ot frequen 
tiam quam nl Komanam civitatem 
veniendo et rodeundu facnint quia 
ma^sa ox jarto jereunt paucis 
remoantil u i ici^is Perpaucai 
enim sunt c ites in Long bardia 
Tel in Iraijct i lut in Calha in qua 
non Bit adultora vel lueretnx gene- 
ris Anglorum quod scandalum est 
et turpitude totuis ecclesiae ves 
trse — (a d 745) Fp Ixuj 

* Soe Milmans Laitn Chrts~ 
tvaj^lty, vol 1 ] p 8 
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simple fact that the quarrels between the facbons of the 
chariot races for a long jienod echpsed aU pohbcal, mtelleo- 
tual, and even lebgious diffeiences, filled the streets again 
and again with bloodshed, and more than once determined 
great revolutiona in the State, is sulHcient to show the eiteiit 
of the decadence Patiiotism and courage had almost disap- 
peared, and, notwithstanding the iiso of a Belisanus or a 
Narses, the level of public men was extremely depressed 
The luxury of the coui t, the servihty of the courtiere, and the 
prevailing splendour of dress and of ornament, had attained am 
extiavagant height The world grew accustomed to a dan- 
gerous alternation of extreme asceticism and gross vice, and 
sometimes, as in the case of Anboch,' the most vicious and 
luxurious cities produced tho most numerous anchorites 
There existed a comhinafaon of vice and superebbon which is 
eimnentlv piejudici.il to the nohdity, though not equally de- 
trimental to the happmess, of man Public opinion was so 
low, that very many forms of nee atti acted little oondemna- 
bon and pimishment, while undoubted belief in tho absolving 
efficacy of supeistitious ntes calmed the unaginabon and 
allayed the tenors of conscience Tliere was more false- 
hood and treachery than under the Csesars, hut there was 
much leas cruelty, nolonce, and ahamelessnoss Thme was 
also less puhhc sjmit, less mdependence of charactei, less i 
mtellectual fireodom 

In some respects, however, Chnsbamty had already 
effected a groat improvement The gladiatonal gomes had 
disappeaied from the West, and had not been introduced 
mto Constantmople The vast schools of piosbtubon which 
liad grown up under tho name of temples of Y enus were sup- 
pressed Religion, however drformed and debased, was at 
least no longer a seedplot df depranty, and under the m 
flueiioe of Ohnsbamty the effironteiy of vice had in a great 

r 

' TiUemcut, Hal ecd tonw x) p 6i7. 
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nwwiu'e disappeared The gross and extravagant indecency 
of representation, of which we have stiU examples in the 
pamtmgs on the walls, and the signs on many of the portals 
of Pom pen , the banquets of nch patnoians, served by naked 
girls , the hideous excesses of unnatural lust, m which some 
of the Pagan emperors had indulged with so much publicity, 
were no longer tolerated Although sensuality was very 
general, it was less obtrusive, and unnatural and eccentric 
forms had become rare The presence of a great Church, 
which, amid much superstition and fanaticism, still taught a 
pure moiakty, and enforced it by the strongest motives, was 
everywhere felt — controlling, strengthening, or overawing 
The ecclesiastica wore a gi eat body in the State The cause 
of virtue was strongly organised , it di ow to itself the host 
men, detei mined the course of vacillatmg but amiable no 
tures, and placed some restraint upon the vicious A bad 
man might bo inflcnaible to the moial beauties of religion, 
■but he was still haunted by the recollection of ite threaten 
uigs If he emancipated Inmself from ite mlliience in health 
and prosperity, its power rotiimed in penods of sickness or 
danger, or on the eve of the commission of some gi eat emne 
If he had nerved himself against all its ten ors, he was at least 
checked and governed at every turn by the public opinion 
which it had created That total absence of all restiamt, 
all decency, and all fear and remoise, which had been evinced 
by some of the monsteis of crane who occupied the Pagan 
throne, and which proves most strikingly the decay of the 
Pagan religion, was no longer possible The virtue of the 
best Pagans was peihapa of as high an order as that of the 
best Ohnstians, though it was of a somewhat diUeiont type, 
but the vice of the worst Pagans certainly far exceeded that 
of the w orst Ohnstians The pulpit had become a powerful 
centre of attraction, and cbantieB of many kinds were actively 
developed 

The moial effbets of the first gieat outburetof asceticism, 
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go ikr as we have jet traeed them, appear almost unmingled 
evils. In addition to the essentiaily distorted ideal of peifec- 
faon it pinduced, the simple withdrawal from active life of 
that moral enthusiasm, which is the leaven of society, was 
extiemely pernicious, and there can be little doubt that to 
this cause we most m a great degree attribute the conspicuous 
fad ore of the Church, for some centuries, to effect any moie 
considerable amelioration m the moial condition of Europe 
Thei e wore, however, some distinctive excellences springing 
even from the first phase of asceticism, which, although they 
do not, as I conceive, suffice to counterbalance these evds, 
may justly qualify our censure 

The first condition of all leally great moral excellence is 
a spirit of genuine self-sacnfiie and self-renunciation The 
habits of compromise, moderation reciprocal self-restraint, 
gentleness, courtesy, and rotmement, which aro appropriate 
to luxunons or utilitenau uvdisatioDB, are very favourable 
to the development of many secondary virtues , but there is in 
human nature a capacity for a higher and more heroic reach 
of excellence, which demands veiy different spheres for its 
display, accustoms men to far nobler aims, and exercises a 
far greater attractive mfiuenoe upon mankind Imperfect 
and distorted as was the ideal of the anchoiite , deeply, too, 
as it was perveited by the admixture of a spiritual selfish- 
ness, still the example of many thousands, who, m obedience 
to what they believed to be nght, voluntaiily gave up every- 
thing that men hold dear, cast to the wmds every compro- 
mise with enjoyment, and made extreme self-abnegation the 
very principle of their lives, was not wholly lost upon the 
world At a tune when increasing ncbos hud profoundly 
tamted the Church, they taught men ‘ to love labour mote 
than rest, and ignominy more &an glory, and to give more than 
to receive ’ ' At a tun e when the passion for eccleeisstioal 
_ — ^ 

' This was eiijoinsd in the rule of 8t Pnphnntuii See Tillemont, 

teiM X p 46 
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dignities had become the scandal of the Empire, they system- 
abaJly ahstamed from them, teaching, m thmr quaint but 
energetic language, that ‘ there are two classes a monk should 
especially avoid — bishops and women ’ * The very eccen- 
tnoitiea ,of then hves, their uncouth forms, their horrible 
penancoa, won the admu atiou of inide men, and the supersti- 
tious revei-enoe thus excited gradually passed to the chanty 
and the self-denial which formed the higher elements of the 
monastic character Multatndes of barbarians were converted 
to Chnstianity at the sight of St Simeon Styhtos The hermit, 
too, was speotlily idealised by the popular imagination The 
more repulsive features of his life and appearance were forgot- 
ten He was thought of only as an old man with long white 
beard and gentle aspect, weaving his mats beneath the palm- 
trees, while dsemons vamly tned to distinct him by their strata 
gems, and the wild beasts grew tame m his presence, and evei y 
disease and every boitow vamshed at lus word The imagi- 
nation of Christendom, fascinated by this ideal, made it tlie 
centre of countless legends, usually very cliildish, and occa- 
monally, as we have seen, woise than childish, yet full of 
beautiful touches of human nature, and often conveying ad- 
muahlo moral lossoua ’ Nursery tales, which first determme 
the course of the infant imagination, play no mconsiderable 
part 111 the history of humanity In the fable of Psyche — 


* ‘ Omnimodli mnuachura fu- 
g6re (lebere mulieren rt episcopos ’ 
— CaHBian, De Caenob xi 17 

* "Wo ftlso And now and then, 

though I think very rarely, intol 
lectual of eorne bnliiancy 

Two of them strike me as especially 
noteworthy St. Arsenins refused 
to separate young criininaU from 
communion though he had no 
hesitation about ole! men , for he 
had observed that young men 
spsedilr get accuatomsd and ro* 


different to the state of ezcooa- 
munication, while old men feel 
continually, and acutely, the sepa- 
ration (Socrates, iv 23 ) St 
Apollumus explained the Ej^^tian 
iflolatry with the most mtcUigent 
rationalism The ox, he thouglit, 
was in tlie first instance worshipped 
for its domestic uses , the Nile, 
because it was the chief cause of 
the fertility of the soil Sea (Hu- 
flnus, Ht9t Mon cap n1 ) 
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that bnght tale of passionate love with which the Greek > 
mother lulled her child to reet — Pagan antiquity has be- 
queathed us a single specimen of transceindent beauty, and the 
hves of the saints of the desert often exhibit an imagination 
different mdoed in kind, but scarcely less bnlhant m ite dis 
play 8t Antony, we are told, was thinking one night that 
he was the best man m the desert, when it was revealed to 
him that theie was another hermit far holier than himself In 
the morning he stoiteil across the desert to visit this unknown 
saint He met Cint of all a centaur, and afterwards a little 
man with horns an<l goat's feet, who said that he was a faun , 
and these, haiung pointed out the way, he arrived at last at 
hiB destination St Paul the hei mit, at whose cell he stopped, 
was one himdred and thirteen years old, and, having been 
living for a very long period m absolute sobtiide, he at lu-st 
refused to admit the viaitoi, but at last consented, embiuced 
him, and began, with a lei'ypaidonable ciinositj, to question 
him minutely about the world he had left , ‘ whethei there 
was much new building m the towns, what empire ruled the 
woild, whether there were any idolaters remaining 1’ The 
colloquy was mtemipted by a crow, which came with a loaf 
of bread, and St Paul, observing that duiing the last sixty 
years his doily allowance had been only half a loaf, declared 
that this was a proof that he had done nght m admitting 
Antony The henmte returned thanks, and sat down to- 
gether by the margin of a glassy stream Put, now a diffi- 
culty arose Neither could bring himself to bieak the loaf 
liefore the other St Paul alleged that St Antony, being 
his gueet, should take the piecedenco, but St Antony, who 
was only ninety years old, dwelt upon the greater age of St 
Paul So scrupulously polite were those old men, that they 
(laased the entire afternoon disputing on this weighty ques- 
tion, till at lost, when the evening was drawmg m, a happy 
thought struck them, and, eacl^ holding one end of the loaf, 
they pulled together To abridge the stoiy, St Paul soon 
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died, and his companion, being a weak old man, was unable 
to bury him, when two hons came from the deseit and dng 
the grave with their paws, deposited the body m it, raised a 
loud how] of lamentation, and then knelt down submissiroly 
before St Antony, to beg a blessuig Tlie authority foi this 
history is no less a person than St Jeiome, who relates it as 
literally true, and mtersperses his narrative with severe 
reflectionB on all who might question his accuracy 

The historian Palladius assures us that ho heard from 
the Ups of St Macanus of Alexandria an account of a pil 
gnmage which that saint had made, under the impulse of 
curiosity, to visit the enchanted garden of Jannes and Jam- 
bres, tenanted by daemons For mne days Macanus traversed 
the desert, directmg hia course by the stars, and, from time 
to time, fixing reeds m the ground, os landmaiks for his 
return , but this precaution proved useless, for the devils 
fore up the reeds, and placed them duimg the mght by the 
head of the sleepmg samt As he drew near the golden, 
seventy dremons of \anous forms came forth to meet him, 
and reproached him for disturbing them m theur home St 
Macanus promised simply to walk round and inspect the 
wonders of the garden, and then depart without doing it 
any nyury He fulfilled his promise, and a journey of twenty 
days brought him again to his cell ' Other legends are, 
however, of a less fantastic natuie, and many of them 
display, though sometimes m very whimsical forms, a spirit 
of courtesy which seems to foreshadow the later chivalry, 
and some of them contain stnkmg protests against the very 
superstitions that were most prevalent When St Macanus 
was sick, a bunch of grapes was once given to him, but his 
chanty impelled him to give them to another hermit, who in 
hiB turn refused to keep them, and at last, having made the 
circuit of the entire desert, they were returned to the samt ’ 
— , 

‘ PallsdiM, Hut Laut cap. • Rufinui, Hut llonaeh cap 

XXIX 


XUL 
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The same Buint, whose usual heverage was putnd water, 
never iailed to diink wine when set before him hj the 
hermits he visited, atoning privately for this rdasation, 
which he thought the laws of courteey required, by ab- 
staining from water for as many days as he bad drunk 
glasses of wine ' One of his disciples once meeting an 
idolatious pnest running m great haste across the desert, 
with a great stick m his hand, cned out m a loud voice, 
‘Where are you going, daemon 1’ The pnest, naturally 
indignant, beat the Christian severely, and was proceeding 
on his way, when he met St Macanus, who accosted him 
so courteously and so tenderly that the Fagan’s heart was 
touched, he became a convert, end his first act of chanty 
was to tend the Christian whom he had beaten • St Avitus 
bemg on a visit to St Marcum, this latter samt placed before 
him some bread, which Avitus refused to eat, saying that 
it was his custom never to touch food tiU after sunset St 
Marcian, professing his own inabihty to defer his repast, 
implored his guest for once to break this custom, and being 
1 efused, exclaimed, ‘ Alas I 1 am filled with anguish that you 
have come here to see a wise man and a saint, and you see 
only a glutton ’ St Avitus was grieved, and said, ‘ he 
would rather even eat fiesh than hear such words,’ and 
he sat down as desiied St Marcian then confessed that his 
own custom was the same as that of bis brother samt , ‘ but,’ 
he added, ‘ we know that chanty is better than fasting , for 
chanty is enjoined by the Divme law, but fasting is left m 
our own power and will ’ ’ St Kpiphauius having mvited 
St Hilanus to his cell, placed before him a dish of fowl 
‘ Pardon me, father,’ said St Hilanus, ‘ but smce 1 have 
become a monk I have never eaten fiesh ’ ‘ And I,’ said St. 

Epiphamus, ‘smoe Ihave become a monk have never sufiered 


’ TiUemort, Hut tecl tomee * Ibid p 689. 
nil pr 58 1 684 • Theodoiet, Philoth cap. ill 
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tbe sun to go down upon my wroth ’ ‘ Your rule,’ rejoined 
the other, ‘ is moi e excellent than mine ’ ' While a nch lady 
was courteously fulfilling the duties of hospitality to a monk, 
her chil d, whom she had for this purpose left, fell mto a well. 
It lay unharmed upon the surface of the water, and after- 
wards told its mother that it had seen the arms of the saint 
Bustaming it below ’ At a time when it was the custom to 
look upon the maiTiage state with profound contempt, it was 
revealed to St Macarius of Egypt that two married women 
m a neighbouring city were more holy than he was, The 
saint nmnodiately nsitcd them, and asked their mode of 
life, but they utterly repudiated the notion of their sanctity 
‘ Holy father,’ they said, ‘ suflei us to tell you fiankly the 
truth Even this veiy night we did not sbimk from sleeping 
with our husbands, and what good woiks, then, can you 
exiiect from us 1 ’ Tbe saint, however, persisted in his in- 
qiunea, and they then told him then stones ‘ We aie,’ they 
said, ‘ m no way related, but we morriod two brothoin We 
have lived togethei for fifteen ye.ii's, without one licentious 
01 angry word We have entieatcd our husbands to let ui 
leave them, to join tlie societies of holy virgins, but they 
lofused to iiermit us, and wo then piomisod before Heaven 
that no ivorldlj word should .sully oui lips ’ ‘ Of a tiutb,’ 

ciied St Macanus, ‘ I see that God legaids not whether one 
IS virgin or marned, whether one is in a nionasteiy or in the 
world Ho considers only the disposition of the heai't, and 
giv es the Spirit to all who desire to serve Hun, whatever 
their condition maj he ’ ® 

I have multipliod these lUiiatrations to an extent that 
must, I fear, have already somewhat taxed the patience of 
my readers , but the fact that, during a long period of history, 
these saintly legends formed the ideals guiding the imagina- 


' Vtrba Sentorum * • Tillsmont, tom* vui pp 6B1, 

' Theodore!, Phtlotk cap tc 696 
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tion and reflecting the moral sentiment of the Clmstian 
» orld, gives them an importance far beyond their mtrmsio 
value Before dismissing the saints of the desert, there is 
one other class of legends to which I desue to advert. I 
mean those which describe the connection between saints 
and tho animal world These legends are, I think, worthy of 
special notice m moral history, as leprosenting the first, 
and at the same time one of the moat sti iking efforts ever 
made m Christendom to inculcate a feehng of kindness and 
jjity towards the biute creation In Pagan antiquity, con- 
siderablo steps had been made to raise this form of humanity 
to a recognised branch of ethics Tlie way had been pie- 
pared by Humorous anecdotes growmg for the moat pari 
out of simple ignorance of natural Listoiy, which all tended 
to dummsli the chasm between men and animals, by repre- 
senting the latter as possessing to a vary high degree both 
moml and rational quoLties Elephants, it was believed, 
were endowed not only with reason and benevolence, but 
also with reverential feehngs They woiebipped the sun and 
moon, and m the foreste of Manntania they wore accustomed 
to assemble every new moon, at a certain river, to perform 
religious rites ' The luppopotamus taught men the medicinal 
value of bleeding, being accustomed, when affected by plo- 
thory, to bleed itself with a thorn, and afterwards close the 
wound with slime * Pelicans committed suicide to feed their 
young, and bees, when they had broken the laws of their 
sovereign ® A temple waa erected at Sestos to commemorate 
the affection of an eagle which loved a young girl, and upon 
her death cast itself in despair into the flames by which her 
body was consumed * Numerous anecdotes are related of 

* Pliny, Hut I^ai viii 1 This halnt of bei a la mentioned by 

Many anecdotes of clophants as9 St Ambrose The pelican, as is 
collected viii 1-12 See, too, well known, afterwards became an 
Dion Cassius, xxxix 38 emblem of Christ 

* Pliny, Till 41) • * Phn lU-^t If at x, 8 

* Donne’s Hiathanatra, p 23 
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(aithfiil dogs which lefuaed to suTTive theor masters, and oua 
of these had, it was said, been transformed into the dog-star ‘ 
The dolphin, especially, became the subject of many beautiful 
legends, and its affection for its young, for music, and above 
all for little children, excited the admiration not only of the 
populace, but of the moat distanguished naturalists * Many 
philosophers ascribed to animak a rational soul, like that of 
man. According to the Pythagoreans, human souls transmi- 
grate after death into animal s According to the Stoics and 
others, the souls of men and animals were alike parts of the 
nU-pervadmg Itivine Bpiiit that ammatee the world * 

Wo may even find traces from an early period of a certam 
measure of legislative protection for animals By a very 
natural process, the ox, as a principal agent m agriculture, 
and therefore a kind of symbol of civilisation, was m many 
diflbrent countiios legarded with a pecuhor leverence The 
sanctity attached to it m Egypt is well known That tender- 
ness to animals, which is one of the most beautiful features 
in the Old Testament writmgs, shows itself, among other 
ways, in the command not to muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
the com, or to yoke together the ox and the ass * Among 
tne early Bomans the same feelmg was carried so fai, that 
tor a long tune it was actually a capital offence to slaughter 
an ox, that auiuial biuig pronounced, m a special sense, the 


' A long list of legends abunt modern philosophers, concerning 
dogs IS given by Legendre, in the the souls of animals, is given bv 
very canons chapter on animals, in Bsyle, Diet arts * Pereira E,' 
his 'Draiti de t Opinion, tome i ' Borarms K ’ 
pp 30S-327 * The Jewish law did not con 

* Pliny tells some extremely fine its care to oxcq The reader 

pretty stones of this kind (2Itst will remember the touching pro- 
ject II 8-9) See, too, Aulus vision, ‘Thou shall not seethe a 
Gtelliiis, XVI 19 The dolphin, on kid in his mother’s milk ’ (Lout 
account of its love for us young, ’iiv 21) , and the law forbidding 
became a common symbol of Chnst men to take a parent bird that was 
among the early Chnsbane sitting on ita young or on its eggs, 

• A very full at-count of the (Dent xxii 6,7) 
opinions, both ot ancient and 
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fellow-labourer of man ' A sunilar law la aai6 to have m 
early tames existed m Greece * The beautiful passage m whicn 
the Psalmist descnbes how the sparrow could find a shelter 
and a home m the altar of the temple, was as applicable to 
Greece as to Jerusalem The sentiment of Xenoci-ates who, 
when a bird pursued by a hawk took refuge in Ins breast, 
caressed and finally i tl eased it, eaymg to his disciples, that a 
good man should never give up a suppliant,* was believed to 
be shared by the gods, and it was regarded as an act of im- 
piety to disturb the birds who had built their nests beneath 
the portacoes of the temple * A case is i elated of a child who 
was even put to death on accoimt of an act of aggiavated 
cruelty to biixls * 

The geneial tendency of nations, as thej adianee fiom 
a rude and wai like to a refineil and fieaceful condition, from 
the stage ip which the realising jiowerB aie faint and dull, to 
that m which they aie sensitive and vivid, is imdoubtedly to 
become more gentle and humane m iheir actions , but this, 
like all othei general tondenuos in histoiy, may lie counter 
acted or modihed by many special circumstances The law I 

' ‘ CujUH tAnta fuit apud anti at Milotus about s suppliant who 
quua reueratio, ut tain capital esspt had taken refuge with the Cymttans 
b )vein necuisse quam civem ’ — and was demanded with menace by 
Columella lib ti in proosin * Hic his onemies The oracle, being 
HiuuB hominum in rustico opere et Inbed enjoinnd the Rurronder 
Cerens ministep Ab hoc antiqui The ambasfrvlor on tearing, with 
mauus ita abstinere voluemnt u( seeming careleRHiiPSn disturbed the 
eapite sanxormt 8i quie occidisset sparrows unler the portico of the 
— Varro DcReRiLttv: lib « cap temple, when the voice from behind 
▼ the altar denouncetl bis impiety for 

• See Legendre, tome ii p 338 disturbing the guests of the gods 

The sword Ml th which the pnest The ambassador replied with an ob- 
aacriflced the ox was aferwarls nous and withering retort ^lian 
pronounced accursed (A?liaii 8sys(i/M< Tur ) that the Athenians 
Htst Far Ub Mil cap ui ) * condeiunod to death a boy for kill- 

■ Diog LaSrt Xenocraies ing a sparrow that had taken 

* There ni a stoiy told by refuge in the temple of ASscula- 
Ilerodotus (i 167-159) of an am- 'pius 

baasador who was sent by his fel- * Quintilian, /ns( v 9 
kiw-countrymen to codsuU an oracle 
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hare mentioned about oxen was obviously one of those that 
belong to a very early stage of progress, when legislatoiB are 
labouring to form agricultural habits among a warlilre and 
nomadic people ‘ The games in which the slaughter of 
animals bore so large a part, having been introduced but a 
little before the extinction of the republic, did very much to 
arrest or retard the natural progress of humane sentiments 
In ancient Greece, bosidea the biill-fights of Thessaly, the 
combats of quails and cocks* were favounte amiisomonts, 
and were much encoumged by the leg^8latol^, as fumislung 
examples of valour to the boldiora The colossal dimensions 
of the Roman games, the cucuioBtances thit favoured them, 
and the oveiwhelming interest they speedily excited, I have 
described in a former chapter We have seen, howevei, that, 
notwithstanding the gladiatonal shows, the standard of 
humanity towaj'ds men was considerably raised during the 
Empire It is also well worthy of notice that, notwithstanding 

* In the name wny we find had been famous for biR xkiU in it 

several chapters in the Zcn<f-atck^<i (Strutt's i^porifi and Pasiimti, p 
about the crnminlity of iniuring ‘iS'J ) Three onpm*! of it have 
dog's, whirh iR explauiel b> the been girm — let, that in the 
great importance of ahephord'a JDanish wars t)ie Hnxontt failed to 
dogs to a pistoral pi'oplo eurjirixe a ceitiin uty jn couso- 

• On the origin of G-reek cock* quento of the crowing of (ocka, 

fighting, see J9illian, fftfd Var ii and ha<l in consequence a groat 
28 Many particulars about it are halrwi of that bmi , 2nd, that the 
given 1) Afherja?ns Ohiysippiis co<fcs (jfaHi) rvora spcLial repjo- 
maintaiiiod that cock-fight ing waH eentatuos of Ironchmon, with 
the final cause of cocks, these birds whom tbo English were constantly 
Ujiigmadob} Frovidonce in order at war, and 3rd, that they wore 
to inspire us by the example of c mnected with tlie do ml of St 
tl I eir courage fPiutarch Fetor As Sir Cbarlis Sedley 

tStoic ) The Greeks do not, how- b iid — 

ever, appear to h ivo known ' cotk- 

throwmg,' the favourite English ' Bfayet thou be punished for St 
game of throwing a stick called a % Peter's enmo, 

*cock BLuk’ at cocks It was a And on Shrove Tuesday peneh in 

Very anciont and lery ]x>pular thy prime' 

amusement, and was practised Knight’s Old England, toI li. p 

aspecjaHy on Shrove luasday, and 126 

by school boys Sir Thomas More 
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the passion for the combate of wiH beasts, Roman literature 
and the later literature of the nations subject to Rome abound 
m dehcate touches displaying in a very high degree a sensi- 
tiveness to the feelings of the animal vorld This tender 
interest m animal life is one of the most distinctive features 
of the poetry of Virgil Lucretius, who rarely struck the 
cliorils of pathos, had at a still earlier period drawn a very 
1)eautiful picture of the sorrows of the beieared cow, whose 
calf had been sacrificed ujKin the altar ‘ Plutarch mentions, 
incidentally, that he could never bnng himself to sell, m its 
old age, the ox which had seived him faithfully m the time 
of its strength * Ovid cxju'essed a similar sentiment with an 
almost equal emiihaais ^ Juvenal speaks of a Roman lady 
with her eyes filled with tears on account of the death of a 
sparrow ^ Apollonius of Tyana, on the ground of humanity, 
lefuaed, even when invited by a king, to paiiicijiaie m the 
chase * AiTian, the friend of Epictetus, m his book upon 


Ih datura Herumt lib ii 

* L^c qf Marc Cato 

* Quid meruere boTeB.aDiinalsiae 

fraude dolif<que, 

Innocuum, simplex, natum told- 
rare labores ? 

Immemor est demum noc fm 
gum munere dtguus 
Qui potuit cam dempto modo 
pocdere aratn 

Runcolim msctare auum ’ — 
Metamorph xv 120-124 
I ' Cujufl 

Turbant nitidos extinctus pas- 
ser ocellos ’ 

Juvenal, Sat vi 7-8 
There is a little poem in Oatuyus 
(m ) to console bis mistress upon 
the death of her favourite spai row 
and Martial more than once al ^ 
ludes to the pets of the Human 
ladies. 


Compare the charming de- 
scription of the Prioress, in Chau 
cer — 

*8be was so charitable and so 
pitous, 

She wolde wepe if that she sav a 
inous 

Caught in a trappe, if it 'were ded 
or bledde 

Of smale houndes had she that 
bho fodde 

With rosted flosh and milke and 
wastel brode, 

Sut sore -wept she if one of them 
■were drde, 

Or if men smote it ■with a yerde 
smert 

And all was coosaeocefiiid tendre 
horte ’ 

l^rvlogw to the ‘ Canterbury Talcs 
‘ Philost Apol \ 38 
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oounoBg, antiapatecl the beautiful picture which Addison 
has drawn of the huntsman refnsmg to sacrifice the life of 
the captured hare which had given him so much pleasure m 
its flight ' 

These touches of fbeling, slight as they may appear, mdi- 
cate, I think, a vem of sentiment such as we should scarcely 
have expected to find coexisting with the gigantic slaughter 
of the amphitheatre The progress, however, was not only 
one of sentiment — it was also shown in distmct and definite 
teaching Pythagoi-as and Empedocles were quoted as the 
founders of this branch of ethics The moral duty of kind 
ness to animals was in the first instance based upon a 
dogmatic assertion of the transmigmtion of souls, and, the 
doctrine that animals ai'e withm the circle of human duty 
bemg thus laid down, subsidiary considerations of humanity 
wore alleged The rapid growth of the Pythagorean school, 
in the latter days of the Empire, made these considerations 
familiar to the people ’ Porphyry elaborately advocated, 
and even Seneca for a time practised, abstmenoe from fleeb 
But the most remarkable figure ui thn, movement is unques- 
tionably Plutaich Casting aside the dogma of tiansmigra- 
tion, or at least speaking of it only as a doubtful conjecture, 
he places the duty of kindness to ammals on the broad ground 
of the afloctions, and he uiges that duty with an emphasis 
and a detail to which no adequate parallel can, I beheve, be 
found in the Christian wntings foi at least seventeen hundred 
years He condemns absolutely the games of the amphitheatre, 


' See the curicme chapter in hig Pagans of the third century fell 
KuviryeTiKiis, XM \nd compare it about animals Cdsus objected to 
with No 116 n the ^ 2 ^ectator the Christian doctrine about the 

* In hia Be Ahsiinfnha Camts position of men in the universe, 
The controversy between Ongen that man} of the animals were at 
and CelsuB furuihhes us with a least the equals of men both in 
very cunouB illuwtration of the 'reason religious feeling, and know 
flstravagances into winch some ledge (Ong Coni Cels lib it) 
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d^^Hs with great force upon the effect of Buch spectacloB in 
hardening the character} enumerates in detail, and denounces 
with unqualified energy, the refined cruelties which gastro- ' 
nomic fancies had produced, and asserts m the strongest 
language that every man has duties to the animal world as 
truly as to his fellow-men * 

If we now pass to the Christian Church, we shall find 
that little or no progress was at first made in this sphere 
Among the Idanicheans, it is true, the mixture of Oriental 
notions was shown m an absolute piohibition of anunal food, 
and abstinence from thi s food was also frequently practised upon 
totally different grounds by the orthodox One or two of the 
Fathers have also mentioned with approbation the humane 
counsels of the Pythagoreans * But, on the other hand, the 
doctrine of transmigration was emphatically repudiated by 
the Catholics , the human race was isolated, by the Bchems 
□f redemption, more than ever from all other races , and ld 
the range and circle of duties mculcateil hy the early Fathers 
those to animals had no place This is indeed the one form 
of humanity which ajjpears more prominently in the Old 
Testament than in the New The many beautiful traoeB of 
it m the former, which mdicate a sentiment,® even where 
they do not very strictly define a duty, gave way before an 


‘ These views are chiefly de- 
fended in hi8 two tracts on eating 
flesh Plutarch has also recurred 
to the subject, incidontally, in sevo' 
ral other works, especially lu a very 
beautiful passage in his L\fe of 
Marcus Cato 

^ hee, for example, a sinking 
passage i& Clem Alex. Strom lib 
II fat Clement imagines Pytha- 
goras had borrowed his sentiments 
on this subject from Mo‘«os 

• There is, I believe, no record 
of any wild beast combats existin'* 
among the ,J< and the rabbmiciii 


writers have been remarkable for 
the great emphasis with which they 
inculcated the duty of kindness to 
animals face some passages from 
them, cited in Wollaston, Religion 
of Nature, see ii„ note Maimo- 
nides beliei ud in i future life for 
animals, to recompoose them for 
their sufferings here (Bayle, Diet 
art, ' Horanus D ’) There is a 
cunous collection of the opinions 
of different wntors on this last point 
in a little book called the Rxghts 
of Animals, bj William Drummond 
(London, 1838), pp 197-205 
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Ardent philanthropy which regarded human mtereete as the 
one end, and the relations of man to hia Creator as the one 
question, of hfe, and dismissed somewhat contemptnonsly, as 
an idle sentimentalism, notions of duty to animals ' A re- 
fined and subtle symjiatby with animal feelmg is indeed 
rarely found among those who are engaged very actively m 
the affairs of life, and it was not without a meaning or a 
reason that Shakespeare placed that exquisitely pathetic 
analysiB of the sufformgs of the wounded stag, which is jiei^ 
haps its most perfect poetical expression, in the midst of tlie 
morbid dreammgs of the diseased and melancholy Jacques. 

But while what are called the lights of animals had no 
place m the ethics of the Church, a feelmg of sympathy with 
the iirational creation was in some degiee mculcatcd mdi- 
rectly hy the incidents of the hagiology It was very natm-al 
that the hermit, hving in the lonely deserts of the East, or in 
the vast forests of Europe, should come into an intimate con- 
nection with the animal world, and it was no less natui al that 
the popular imaginaaon, when depictmg the hermit life, 
should make thus connection the contie of many pictui-esqiie 
and Bometmies touchmg l^ends The birds, it was said, 
stooped m their flight at the old man’s call , the lion and the 
hyena crouched submissively at his feet, his heart, which 
was closed to all human mteiosts, expanded freely at the 
sight of some suffering animal , and something of his own 
sanctity descended to the companions of his solitude and the 
objects of his miracles The wild beasts attended St Theon 
when he walked abroad, and the saint rewaided tliem by 
giving them dnnk out of his well An Egyptian hermit had 
made a beautiful garden m the desert, and used to sit beneath 
the palm-trees while a lion ato fruit from his hand When 
1 

* Thus St Paul (1 Cor ix 9) its natural meaning, with tlie con- 
turned aaide the precept, ‘Ihou temptuous question, ‘Doth Qod 
shall not muzzle the mouth of the «.Hke care for oxen?' 
ox that treadeth out the corn / from 
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St, Fffimen was shiTeniig m a winter night, a lion crouched 
bemde him, and became his coTenng Lions buriod St Paul 
the hermit and St Maiy of Egypt They appear in the 
legends of St Jerome, St Gorasimus, St John the Silent, 
St Simeon, and many others When an old and feeble monk, 
named Zosimas, was on his journey to Cffisaim, with an ass 
which bom hia posseesions, a lion seized and devoured the 
ass, but, at the command of the samt, the hon iteelf earned 
the burden to the city gates St Helonus called a wild ass 
from its herd to bear his burden thi ough the wildemeas The 
same samt, as well as St Pachomiiis, crossed the Nile on tlis 
hack of a crocodile, as St Scuthinus did the Irish Channel 
on a sea monster Stags continually accompamed samts upon 
their joiimeya, bore their buidens, ploughed their fields, re- 
vealed their rehes The hunted stag was especially the theme 
of many pictureequo legends A Pagan, name<l Bi anchion, 
was once pursuing an exliausted stag, when it took i-efuge m 
a cavern, whose thresliold no inducement could persuade the 
hounds to cross The astonished hunter entered, and found 
himself in presence of an old hermit, who at once protected 
the fugitive and convei-tcd the pui-suer In the legends of 
St Eustachins and St Hubert, Christ is ropiesentod as having 
assumed the foim of a himted stag, which turned upon its 
pursuer, with a crucifix glitteimg on its brow, and, addressing 
him with a human voice, conveited him to Christianity In 
the full fienzy of a chase, hounds and stag stopped and knelt 
down together to veneiate the reUcs of St Fmgar On the 
festival of St Eegulus, the wild stags assembled at the tomb 
of the samt, as the ravens used to do at that of St ApolUnar 
of Ravenna St Erasmus was the special protector of oxen, 
and they knelt down voluntarily before his shnne St An 
tony was the protector of bogs, who were usually mtioduced 
mto his pictures St Bridget kept pigs, and a wild boar came 
from the forest to subject itr^lf to her rule A, horse foie- 
shadowed by its lamentations the death of St Columbia The 
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three oompamons of St Oolman were a cock, a mouse, and a 
flj The cock announced the hour of devotion, the mouse 
bit the ear of the drowsy saint till he got up, and if m the 
course of his studies he was afllicted by any wandering 
thoughts, or called away to other business, the fly alighted 
on the line whore he had left off, and kept the place Le- 
gends, not without a certam whimsical beauty, described the 
moral qualities existmg m animals A hermit was accus- 
tomed to share his supper with a wolf, which, one evening 
entering the cell before the return of the master, stole a 
loaf of bread Struck with remorse, it was a week before it 
ventured agam to visit the cell, and when it did so, its head 
himg down, and its whole demeanour manifested the most 
piofound oontiition The heimit ‘ stroked with a gentle 
hand its bowed down head,’ and gave it a double portion as 
a token of foigiveness A honeas knelt down with lamenta- 
tions before another saint, and then led him to its cub, which 
was blind, hut which received its sight at the prayer of the 
saint Kext day the honoss returned, bearing the s kin of a 
wild beast as a maik of its gratitude Nearly the same thing 
happened to St Macanus of AJexandiia , a hyena knocked 
at hiB door, brought its young, which was blind, and which 
the samt restored to sight, and repaid the obligation soon 
afterwards by bringing a fleece of wool ‘ O hyena 1 ’ said 
the saint, ‘ how did you obtain this fleece 1 you must have 
stolen and eaten a sheep ’ Full of shame, the hyena hung its 
head down, but persisted in offering its gift, which, however, 
the holy man refused to receive tiU the hyena ‘ had sworn ’ 
to cease for the future to rob The hyena bowed its head m 
token of its acceptance of the oath, and St Macanus after- 
wards gave the fleece to St Melania Other legends sunply 
sjieak of the sympathy between samta and the irrational 
world The birds came at the call of 8t Cuthbert, and a deaa 
bud was resuscitated by his {i^yer When St Aengussius, 
in felhug wood, had out his himd, the birds gathered round. 
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and vith loud crieB lamented his misfortune A little bird, 
struck down and mortaUj' wounded by a hawk, fell at the 
feet of St Kieranus, who shed tears as he looked upon ite 
tom breast, and offered up a prayer, upon which the bird 
was instantly healed ' 

Many hundreds, I should perhaps hardly exaggerate were 
I to say many thousands, of legends of this kind exist m the 
lives of the saints Suggested m the first instance by that 
desert hfe which was at once the earliest phase of monachism 
and one of the earliest sources of Christian mythology, 
strengthened by the symbolism which represented different 
virtues and vices under the forms of animals, and by the 
remmiBcences of the ntes and the suporatitiona of Paganism, 
the connection between men and animals became the key- 
note of an infinite variety of fantastic tales In our eyes 
they may appeal extravagantly puerile, yet it will scaicely, I 
hope, be necessary to apologise for introdiicmg them into 
what purports to he a grave work, when it is remembered 
that for many centunee they were universally atcopted by 
mankmd, and wore so mterwovon with all local traditions, 
and with all the associations of education, that they at once 
determined and reflected the inmost ffeelings of the heart 
Their tendency to create a certam feeling of sympathy to- 
wards anim als is manifest, and this is piobably the utmost 


' 1 have taken these illaetra- / isiag rirtues and rices, aatl haa 
tjons friJTJi the colloction of btrmu ' Bhown tha way in which the Bftme 
literatupe in Rosweyde, from dif- incidentB were repeated, with slight 
fcrent volumee ot the BoUandistfi, | variations, m different legends M. 
from the Ihalogut^ of Sulpiciun ' de Montalembert has devoted what 
Severas, and from what is perhaps is pmhably the most beautiful 
Iho most interesting of all collec- chapter of his Movne* £ Occident 
lions of saintly legends, Oolgan’s ( Les Moines et la Nature’) to the! 
Acta Sanctorum. Hxhcrnxte M relations of monks to the animal 

Alfred Maury, in his most valuable world, but the numerous legends | 
work, lAgendes pievses dii Moyen he citeK are all, with one or two 
Aye, has crammed minutely the* exceptions different from those 1 
p\rt played by nmmals in symbol hare civeu 
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the Catholic Church has done m that direction ' A rery 
few authentic instances may, mdeed, he cited of saints whose 
naturaj gentleness of disposition was displayed in kmdness to 
the animal world Of St Janies of V cnice — an obscure saint 
of the thirteenth century — it is told that he was accustomed to 
buy and release the birds with which Italian Ixiys used to play 
by attaching them to strings, saying that ‘ he pitied the httle 
birds of the Lord,’ and that his ‘ tender chaiity lecoiled fiom 
all cruelty, even to the most duninutive of animals ’ * 8t 
FranoLs of Assisi was a moie conspicuous example of the same 
spirit ‘ If I could only bo presented to the emperor," he used 
to say, ‘ I would piay Inm, for the love of (!od, and of me, to 
issue an edict prohibiting any one fiom catclimg oi ira}>nson 
mg my sisters tho larks, and ordeimg that all who have oxen 
or asses should at Ohiistmas food them paiticulaily well ’ A 
crowd of legends turmng upon this theme were related of 
him A wolf, near Gubbio, being adjmed by him, promised 
to abstain from oatmg sheep, placed its paw in tho hand of 
the saint to ratify the piomiso, and was afteiwaids fed fiom 
house to house by tho inhabitants of the city A ciowd of 
birds, on another occasion, came to hear the samt pi each, as 
fish did to hoar St Antony of Padua A falcon awoke him 
at Ills hour of prayer A giasshujiper encouraged him by her 
melody to smg pranses to God The noisy swallows kept 
silence when he began to teach • 

' Clnteaubnand speaks, how the flfh id their nst, that he might 
e\(!r {litudea h^3torujue3,il\lin liave the pleasure of releamng 

1" partie), of an old Gallic law, them (Apuleins, /f/wfoyio ) 
forbidding to throw a stone at an • Sio these legends collected by 
OI attnlied to the plough, oi to Hase {Si Prottcia Aiaiai) It is 
m ike Its yoke too tight said of Carliiial Bellnrmine that 

’ Bolhmdisls, May 31 Leo- he used to allow termin to bite 
nardo da Vmci IS said to lii\e had him, saying, ‘We shall have 
till fsimo fondness for buying and huivon to reward us for our suffor- 
roleasing oiged birds, and (to go mgs, but these poor creatures have 
back a loug way) Pythagoras to nothing bnt tho enjoyment of this 
have purchased one daj , near Mo- « present life ' (Bayle, IHei phtioa^ 
tapoutns, from some fishermen ail art Bellarmine ') 
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On the whole, however, Catholicitim has done very little 
to incalcate humanity to animals. The fatal vice of theo- 
logians, who have always looked ujion others solely through 
the medium of their own special dogmatic views, has been 
an obstacle to all advance in this direction The animal 
world, bemg altogether external to the scheme of redemption, 
was regarded as beyond the range of duty, and the behef 
that we have any kmd of obhgation to ita members has never 
been mculcated— has never, I beheve, been even admitted — by 
Catholic theologians In the popular legends, and m the 
reoonled traits of individual amiabihty, it is cunous to ob- 
serve how constantly those who have sought to inculcate 
kmdnoss to ammals have done so by endeavouring to asso- 
ciate them with something distmctively Chnstiau The 
legends I have noticed glorified them as the oompaniona of 
the saints The stag was honoiued as especially commis- 
sioned to leveal the relics of saints, and as the deadly enemy 
of the serpent In the feast of asses, that animal was led 
with voneiation into the chinches, and a rude hyum pio- 
clauued ita dignity , because it had borne Christ m His flight 
to Egypt, and in His entry mto Jerusalem St Francis 
always treated lambs with a peculiar tenderness, as bemg 
symbols of his Master Luthei grew sad and thoughtful 
at a hare hunt, for it seemed to him to represent the pursuit 
of souls by the devd Many popular legends exist, asso- 
ciatmg some bird or ammal with some mcident m the evan- 
gehcal narrative, and securing foi them m consequence an 
unmolested life Eut such influences have never extended 
far There ai-e two distmct objects which may be considered 
by moralists m this sphere They may regard the character 
of the men, or they may regard the suffermgs of the aTUTnala 
The amount of callousness or of conscious cruelty displayed 
or elicited by amusements or practices that mflict suffering 
on animals, bears no kmd of proportion to the mtensity of 
that suffpnng Could we Sillow with adequate lealisation 
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tJie pangs of the wounded birds tbai are struck down in our 
sports^ or of the timid hare m the long coui’se of its fhght, 
we should probabjj conclude that they were not really less 
than those caused by the Sjianisb bull fight^ or by the English 
pastimes of the last century But the excitement of the 
chase refracts the imagination, and owing to the diminutive 
size of the victim, and the undemonstrative character of its 
suffering, these sports do not exercise that prejudicial in- 
ilucnce upon character which they would exercise if the 
suffenngs of the animals were vividly realised, and were at 
the same time accepted as an element of the enjoyment 
The class of amusoments of which the ancient combats of 
wild l^easts form the ty|>c, have no doubt nearly disappeared 
from Chiiatendom, and it is possible that the softening power 
of Christian teaching may have had some indireofc inducnce 
m abolishing them , but a candid judgment will confees that 
It has been veiy little During the penods, and m the 
countries, m which theological mBuence was supreme, they 
were unchallenged ‘ They disappeared ^ at last, because a 
luxurious and industrial civilisation involved a refinement of 
maimers , liecause a fastidious taste recoiled with a sensa 
tion of disgust from pleasures that an uncultivated taste 
would keenly relish , because the drama, at once reflecting 

* I hare noticed, in mj History Seymour’s Survey of Lond(yn 

that, although some (1734') vol i pp 227-235, 
Popes did undoui'tedly try to sup- Strut! s Sporta and Paatimea of the 
press Spanish bull-flghts, this was English People Cock-fighting was 
solely on account of the destruction a farounte children’s amusement 
ot human life they caused Full in England bp early as the twelfth 
details on this subject will be found century (Hampson’s Mvi 

ID Concitu, De Spectaoulxs (Rora®, Kalen^rii, vol i p 160 ) It was, 
1752) Bayle says, ‘ n n’y a point with football and several other 
de casuiste qui croie qu’on p5che amusements, for a time suppressed 
en faisant combattre des taureaux by„ Edward III , on the grouTid 
centre des dogues,’ &c {Diet they were diverting the people 

phloi ‘ Roranus, 0 ') from archery, which was neceesaiy 

* On the ancient amusements of ^to the nulitarv greatness of Eng. 
England the reader may consult land 
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ttnd accelerating the change, gave a nev? form to populai 
amusements, and because, m. oonsequeuce of this revolu 
tion, the old pastimes, being left to the dregs of society, be- 
came the occasions of scandalous disorders ' In Protestant 


‘ The Jiclme of these amuse- 
ments in England began with the 
great development ot the theatre 
under Elizabeth An onler r)t the 
Privy Council in July, 1691, pro 
hibita the exhibition of plajs on 
Thursday, becauso on Thursdiys 
bear-b uting and suchlike pastimes 
had btiou usually piactiacd and an 
irgunction to the sinio effect was 
Bent to the Loid Mayor, wheiun it 
was stated that, ' in divers places 
the players do n«6 to recite their 
plays, to the groat liurt and do- 
Btruction of the game of bear- 
baiLirig and liko pastimes, which 
are maintained for Hor Miye^'ty’s 
pleasure — Nichole, FTogre$$es oj 
Qu4en Elisabeth (ed 1 823), vol i 
p 438 The reader will romomber 
the picture in Kimltuorih of the 
Earl of Sussex petitioning Eliza- 
beth against Shakespeare, on the 
ground of his plays diet racting men 
from bear baiting Elizabeth (eee 
Nichols) vaB extremely lond of 
bear-baiting James I especially 
delighted m cock fighting, and m 
IGIO was present at a great fight 
between a lion and a bear (Bone, 
EuTy Day Book, vol i pp 2 d 6- 
299 ) The theatres however, ra- 
pidly multiplied, and a writer who 
lived about 1629 said, ‘that no less 
than seventeen playhouses had been 
built in or about London within 
threescore years ’ (Seymour’s 8uf- 
tey, vol 1 p 229 ) The Rebolliou 
suppressed ail public amusements, 
and when they were re-established 
aft^ the Tlestoration, it was fonud 


that tlio tastes of the better classes 
no longer sympathisod with the 
bear garden Pepys {Diary, August 
14, 1666) speaks of bull baiting as 
a very rudo and nasty pleasuie,’ 
and Hays he bad not been in the 
beai garden for many years Eve- 
lyn (jDiitry, June 16, 1070), having 
been present at these shows, de- 
scribes them as ‘butcherly sports, 
or rather barbarous cruelties,’ and 
save he had not visited them before 
for twenty ye.irs A paper in fhs 
b})ectaiaT{^o 141, written m 171 1 ) 
talks of those who ‘seek tLair 
duorbiou at the bear garden, 
w ere reason and good manners 
have no right to disturl them ’ la 
1751, however, Lord Kamos was 
able to say, ‘The beargarden, 
which 18 one of the chief entertain- 
mtiite of the English, lield in 
abliorrenco by the hrench and other 
polite nations ’ — Essay on MoraU 
(Ibt wi ), p 7, and he warmly 
defends (^p 30) the English taste 
Punng the latter half ol the last 
Cl iitury there was '^insiAnt >-ontro- 
vorsy on the 'lul jec t (w liiuh may 
le traced m the pages of the 4n 
nua! litgi'iter) and hov eral forgot 
tou clergymen pubn bed sormons 
upon it and the frequent riots 
rt suiting from the fact that the 
bo vr gardens had become the resoit 
of the worst classes assisted the 
movement- The London magis- 
trates took measures to suppress 
cock throwing in 1760 (Hampaon's 
^Med Mu Kalend p 1 60) , but 
bull-baiting oontinued fhr into the 
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countries the clergy have, on the whole, sustained thin move- 
ment In Catholic countries it has been much more faithfhlly 
represented by the school of Voltaire and Beccana. A 
judicious moralist may, however, reasonably question whether 
amusements which derive their zest from a display of the 
natural ferocious mstmets of animals, and which substitute 
death endured in the frenay of combat for death m the 
remote slaughter-house or by the slow process of decay, have 
added in any appreciable degree to the sum of animal 
misery, and in these cases he will dwell less upon the suffer- 
ing inflicted than upon the mjunous influence the spectacle 
may sometimes exercise on the character of the spectator 
But theie are forms of cruelty which must l'>e regarded in a 
different light The horrors of vivisection, often so wantonly, 
so needlessly practised,* the prolonged and atrocious tortures. 


prsfont contury WiDdham and 
Canning strongly dofendod it , T)r 
Parr le said to have been fond of it 
{^8ovth«^is Commonplace IJook vol 
IV p 685), and as Ute as 18M, 
Sir Bobert (then Mr) Peel argued 
strongly Hgoiost its prohibition 
{Parliamentary ])i hates, lol x 
pp 132-ld3 491-495 ) 

' Bacon, in an account of the 
deficiencies of mohcino, recom 
mends vivisection in terms tlint 
fieom to imply that it was not 
practised in Ins time ‘ Aa for the 
pass igos and pores, it is true, which 
Was anciently n<iteJ, that the more 
subtle of thorn HppoJir not id anato 
mies, because they are abut and 
latent in dead bodies, though they 
be open and manifest m live , 
which being supposed, though the 
iTihumanity of anaiamta viwrum 
was by Celsus justly reproved, yet, 
in regard of the great Use of this 
observation, the enquiry needod 
not by him so slightly to ^ve been 


relinquished altogether, or roforred 
to the casual practices of surgery , 
but might have been well diverted 
upon the dis'icction of beasts aim, 
which, rotwithstanding the dis 
similitude of their p vrt?, may 
eufficieutly aitisfy this enquiry ’ — 
Adianrement of Lcarnoiy x 4 
TTi'rvev apenks of rivisectionH as 
haling contributed to lead him to 
thediBioveryufthecinul itionottbe 
bl »od ( \cland B 7/rtrycirtii Oraitrm 
(IHn*)) p Uavle describing 

tlie trocitiueut of nmmals by men, 
Mjs, ‘Nous fouillons dars lenrs 
entrnUes pendant leiir vie afln de 
Bstisfaire notre cunosit^ ’ — 
jihifos art ‘IhimnuB, C’ I'ublic 
opinion m Fingland was very 
strongly directed to the suljject in 
the present century, by the atro- 
CKua cruelties porpetnvt<xl by ^la- 
jendie at hiB lectures bee a most 
frightful account of them in a 
speech by Mr Martin (an eccentric 
Insli member, who was generally 
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iometimes mflieted m ord^r to procure some gastronomic de- ■ 
Iicaty, are so Jar removed from the public gaze that they- 
exermae little influence on the character of men Yet no 
humane man can reflect upon them without a shudder. To 
brmg these things wi thin the range of ethics, to create the 
notion of duties towards the animal world, has, so far as 
Christian countries are concerned, been one of the pecuhar 
merits of the last centuiy, and, for the most part, of Protes- 
tant nations However fully we may lecognise the humane 
spirit transmitted to the world m the form of legends from 
the saints of the desert, it must not be forgotten that the m- 
oulcation of humamty to animals on a wide scale is mainly 
the work of a recent and a secular age , that the Mohamme- 
dans and the Brahmins have in this spheie considerably 
Burjiaased the Christiana, and that Spam and Southern Italy, 
in which Catholicism has most deeply planted its loots, are 
even, now, probably beyond all other countries m Europe, 
those ui which uibumamty to animals is most wanton and 
most unrebuked 

The mfluenco the first form of monachiam has exei-cised 
upon the world, so far as it has been beneficial, has been 
chiefly through the imagination, which has been fascinated bj 
its legends In the great periods of theological controversy, 
the Eastern monks had furnished some leading theologians, 
but m general, m Oriental lauds, the heimit life predomi- 
nated, and extreme maceration was the chief merit of the samt 
But m the West, monaclusm assumed very diflerent forms, 
and exercised foi higher functions At first the Onental 
samts were the ideals of Western monks The Eastern St 
Athanasius had been the founder of Italian monachism St. 


ridiculed during his life, and h%8 Parlw-tnent vol xu p 652 
been nlmoet forgotten emi'e bis Mandorille in hie day, woe a vary 
death, but to whose untiring ex- strong advocate of kindness to 
sibions the legislutire proU-ctioo ^animals — CommmUtry ontheFahU 
ut animals in England is due) — 0 / tie Jiea 
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" Martin of Tours ciioluded labour from the disaipline of his 
, monks, and he and they, like the Eastern saints, wei^ accus 
’ tomed to wander abroad, destroying the idols of the temples > 
But three great causes conspired to direct the monastac spirit 
' m the West into practical channels Conditions of race and 
climate have ever impelled the inhabitants of these lands 
to active life, and have at the same time rendered them 
constitutionally incapable of enduring the austerities or 
enjoying the hallucinations of the sedentary Oriental There 
arose, too, m the sixth century, a gieat legislator, whose form 
may be dimly traced th rough a cloud of fantastic legends, and 
the order of St Benedict, with that of St Columba and some 
otboin, founded on substantially tbe same prmcijile, soon rami- 
fied through the greater part of Europe, tempeied the wild 
excesses of useless penances, and, making labour an essential 
part of the monastic system, directed the movement to the 
purjioses of general civilisation In the last place, the bar- 
banan invasions, and the dissolution of the Western Empire, 
dislocating the whole system of govemmeut and almost re- 
solving society into its primitive elements, naturally threw 
I upon the monastic corporations social, political, and intellec- 
I tual functions of the deepest imjiortance 

It has been observed that the cajilure of Rome by Alanc, 
involving as it did the destruction of the grandest robgious 
I monumontB of Paganism, m fact established m that aty the 
supreme aiithonty of Chiistianity ’ A similar remark may 
be extended to tho general downfall of the Western cinlisa- 
tion In that civilisation Christiamty had indeed been 
legally enthroned , hut the philosophies and ti aditions of 
Paganism, and the ingrained habits of an ancient, and at 
the same time an effete society, continually paralysed its 
energies What Europe would “have been without the bar- 
barian invasions, we may partly divine from the histoiy of 
;e 

‘ See biB Lt/e by Siilpicins Severue 


* Milrnan 
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the Lo'#er Empire, which represented, m fact, the old Roman 
dyihaation prolonged and Ohnstiaiused The barbarian 
conquesta, breaking up the old m-ganisation, provided the 
Church with a virgin soil, and made it, for a long period, 
the supreme and mdeed sole centre of civilisation 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the skill and courage 
diqilsyed bj the ecclesiastics in this most trying period 
We have already seen the noble daring with which they 
interfered lietween the conqueior and the vanquished, and 
the unwearied chanty with which they sought to alleviate 
the unpai-allelod sufferings of Italy, when the colonial sup- 
pbee of com were cut off, and when the fairest plains were 
desolated by the harbanans Still more wonderful is the 
rapid conversion of the barbanan tnbes Unfortunately 
this, which la one of the most important, is also one of tl.e 
most obscuie pages m the history of the Church Of whole 
tnbes or nations it may be ti uly said that we are absolutely 
ignorant of the cause of their change The Qoths had 
already been converted by Ulphilas, before the downfall 
of the Empue, and the conversion of the GemianB and of 
several northern nations was long postenor to it , but the 
gieat work of Chnstiamsing the barbarian world was accom- 
plished almost m the hour when that world became supreme 
Rude tnbes, accustomed in their own lands to pay absolute 
obedience to tfauix pnests, found tbemselvee in a foreign 
country, confronted by a pneethood far more civilised and 
imposmg than that which they had left, by gorgeous cere- 
monies, weU fitted to entice, and by threats of coming judg- 
ment, well fitted to scare their imaginations Disconnected 
from all their old aasociations, they bowed before the majesty 
of civilisation, and the Latin religion, like the Latin lan- 
guage, though with many ^ulterations, reigned over the 
new society The doctrine of exclusive salvation, and the 
doctrme of dsemons, had an admirable missionary power. 
The hist produced an ardou? of proselytising which the 
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polytheist could never rival , while the Fagan, who was 
easily led to recognise the Chnstmn Clod, was znenooed with 
eternal fire if he did not take the further step of breaking 
off from hiB old divmities The second dispensed the con 
vert from the perhaps impossible task of disbebevmg his 
formei religion, for it was only necessai-y for him to degrade 
it, attiibutmg its prodigies to infernal bemgs The priests, 
m addition to their noble devotion, earned mto their mis- 
sionary efforts the most masterly judgment The barbanan 
tribes usually followed without enqmry the religion of their 
sovereign , and it was to the conversion of the kmg, and 
sUll more to the conversion of the queen, that the Chnstmus 
devoted all their energies Clotilda, the wife of Clovis, 
Bertha, the wife of Ethelbert, and Theodobnda, the wife of 
LothaiTO, were the chief mstruments m oonvei-tmg their 
husbands and their nations hlothing that could affect the 
imagination was neglected It is related of Clotilda, that 
she was careful to attract her husband by the iich draperies 
of the ecclesiastical ceremomes ' In another case, the first 
work of proselytising was confided to an artist, who pamted 
before the terrified Pagans the last indgment and the tor- 
ments of hell ’ But especially the bobef, which was sincerely 
held, and sedulously inculcated, that temporal success fol- 
lowed in the tram of Christianity, and that every pestilence, 
famine, or nubtsry disaster was the penalty of idolatry, 
heresy, saonlego, or vice, assisted the movement The theory 
was so wide, that it met every variety of fortune, and bemg 
taught with consummate skill, to barbanans who weie 
totally destitute of all critical power, and strongly predis- 
posed to accept it, it proved extremely efficacious , and hope, 
fear, gratitude, and remorse drew multitudes mto the Church 


* Greg Taron n 29 Milman*B Latin Chrutianiiy^ vol 

* This -was the first step towards m p 249 
the oonversion of tlieUiilgarmns — 
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traiuntion was softened by the substitution of Cbnstmn 
ceremonies and saints for the festivals and the divinities of 
the Fagans ' Bemdee the professed nussionanes, the Chris- 
tian captives zealously diffused their £uth among their Fagan 
masters When the chieftam had been converted, and the 
army had followed his profession, an elaborate monastic 
and ecclesiastical organisation grew up to consohdate the 
conquest, and repressive laws soon crushed all opposition to 
the faith 

In these ways the victory of Christianity over the bar 
hanan world was achieved But that victory, though veiy 
great, was leas decisive than might appear A religion which 
professed to be Chnatiamty, and which contained many of 
the mgredienta of pure Chnstiamty, had risen into the 
ascendant, but it had undeigone a piofound modification 
through the struggle Religions, as well as worshippers, had 
been baptised The festivals, images, and names of samts 
liad been substituted for those of the idols, and the habits of 
thought and feeling of the ancient faith leappeared in new 
forms and a now language The tendency to a material, 
idolatrouB, and polytheistic faith, which had long been en- 
couraged by the monks, and which the heretics Joviman, 
VigilantiuB, and Aerius had vainly resisted, wsb fatally 
strengthened by the infusion of a barbarian element mto the 
Chinch, by the general depression of mtollect m Europe, and 
by the many accommodations that were made to facilitate con- 
version Though apparently defeated and crushed, the old 
gods still retained, under a new faith, no small part of their 
influence over the world 

To this tendency the leaders of the Church made m 
general no resistance, though m another form they were 


' A remarkable collection of in- Century (Eug trane ), voL i pp 
ktancefl of this kind is gi^on by \2i-127 
OBsoani, Ctvtlir,ation in the F\fth • 
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deeply persuaded of the vitality of the old gods Many 
carious and picturesque legends attest the popular behef that 
the old Boman and the old barbarian divinities, m tbeu 
capacity of dsmons, were still waging an unrelenting war 
against the triumphant faith A great Pope of the sixth 
century relates how a Jew, being once benighted on his 
joamey, and finding no other shelter for the night, lay down 
to rest m an abandoned temple of ApoUo Shuddering at 
the lonolmees of the building, and fearing the dmmons who 
were said to haunt it he detormined, though not a Christian, 
to piotect himself the sign of the cross, which he had 
often heard possessed a mighty powei agamst spinia To 
that sign he owed his safety For at midnight the temple 
was filled with dark and threatening forms The god Apollo 
was holding his court at his deserted shnne, and his attendant 
dsemoua were recounting the temptations they htui devised 
against the ChnsUans ' A newly mamed Eoman, when one 
day playing ball, took off his wedding-nng, which he found 
an impediment in the game, and be gaily put it on the finger 
of a statue of Venus, that was standing near When he 
returned, the marble finger had bent so that it was impossible 
to withdraw the ring, and that night the goddess appeared to 
him m a dream, and told him that she was now his wedded 
wife, and that she would abide with him for ever ’ "When 
the Insh missionary St Glall was fishing one night upon a 
Swiss lake, near which he had planted a monastery, he heard 
strange voices sweeping over the lonely deep The Spirit ot 
the Water and the Spirit of the Mountains were consulting 


* 9t Gregory, Dwi iii 7 The to stroke her nn the back The Jew, 
particulartemptationthe Jewheard having relateil the vision to the 
discussed was that of the bishop of ^bishop, the latter reformed his 
the ciiotese, who, under the mstiga mannors, the Jew became a Chns- 
tiou of one of the dsemons, was tian, and the lemple was turned 
rapidly f lUing in love with a nim, into a church 
andhiiduroeef led so far as jocoseV ‘ William of Malmefbuiy,il 1} 
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together how they could expel the intruder who hctd dutorbed 
their ancient reign. ‘ 

The details of the rapid propagation of Western mon-^ 
l y-liieni have been amply treated by many historians, and 
the causes of its success ai'e sufficiently manifest Some of 
the reasons I hare assigned for the first spi ead of asceticism 
contmued to o)ierate, while others of a still more powerful 
kind had arisen The rapid decomposition of the entire Eoman 
Empu'e hy continuous invasions of barbaiians rendered the 
existence of an mviolable asylum and centre of peaceful 
laliour a mattei of transcendent importance, and the mon- 
astery as organised by St Benedict soon combined the most 
heterogeneous elements of attraction It was at once emi- 
nently aiTstocratic and intensely democratic The power and 
pnneely poainori of the abliot were coveted, and usually 
obtamed, by membei's of tlie most illustrious families , while 
emancipated serfs, oi peasants who had lost their all in the 
invasions, or were harassed by savage nobles, or had fled from 
nuliUuy sorvice, oi desired to lead a more secure and easy 
life, found m the monasteiy an imfailing refuge The insti- 
tution exercised all the influence of gieat wealth, expended 
for the most part with great chanty, while the monk himself 
was mvested with the aureole of a sacred poverty To 
ardent and philanthinpic natures, the piofession opened 
houndleSs vistas of missionaiy, chantablo, and civilismg 
activity To the superstitious it was the plain road to 
heaven To the ambitious it was tjie portal to bishopries, 
and, after the monk St Gregory, not unfiequently to the 
Popedom To the studious it offered the only opportunity 
then existing m the world of seemg many hooks and passing 
a life of study To the tumd and retumg it afforded the 
most secuie, and probably the least labonous life a poor 
peasant could hope to find ‘"Vaat as were the multitudes 
that thronged the monastenee, the means for their support 

' See Milmaa'i Bist of Lattn ^hr%t,{uinUy^ vul u p 29S. 
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were aever wanting The belief that gifts or logaciee to ■ 
monaBtery opened the doors of heaven was in a superstitions 
age sufficient to secure for the community an almost boundless 
wealth, which was still further increased by the skill and 
perseverance with which the monks tilled the waste lands, by 
the exemption of their doniains from all taxation, and by the 
tranquilhty which ui the most turbulent ages they usually 
enjoyed In France, the Low Countnes, and Germany they 
were pre eminently agncultunsts Gigantic forests were 
felled, inhospitable marshes reclaimed, barren plams cnlti- 
vatod by then- hands The monastery often became the nu- 
cleus of a city It was the centre of civilisation and mdustry, 
tho svnibol of moral jjowei m an age of turbulence and war 
It must be observed, however, that tho benehcial influence 
of the monastic system was necessarily transitional, and the 
subsequent corruption the normal and inevitable result of its 
constitution Vast societies hvmg m enforced celibacy, 
eiercismg an unbounded uifluence, and possessing enonnoiis 
wealth, must necessarily have become hotbeds of corruption 
when the enthusiasm that had cioated them expired The 
seivices they lendored as the conties of agnciiltiire, the 
refuge of travellers, the samtuaiiob in war, the coimterpoise 
of the baronial castle, were no longei reipured when the con- 
vulsions of invasion had ceased and when civil society was 
delimtely organised And a similar observation may be 
ei tended even to their moral type Thus, while it is un- 
doubtedly true that the Benedictine monks, by making 
laboiu an essential element of then ihscipline, did vary much 
to efface the stigma which slavery had affixed upon it, it is 
also true that, when industry bad passed out of its initia l 
stage, the monastic theories of the sanctity of poverty, and the 
evil of wealth, wore its most deadly opponents. The dog- 
matic condemnation by theologians of loans at mterest, which 
are the basis of industrial enterjnise, was the expression of a 
far deeper inlagonism of tekdencies and ideals 
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la one uni)ortant respect, the ti'ansition fiom the eremite 
to the monastic life involved not only a change of circum- 
stances, but also a change of character The habit of 
obedience, and the ^^l’tue of humility, assumed a position 
which they had never pievioualy oceuj)ied The conditions 
of the hermit life contributed to develop to a very high 
degree a spirit of independence and spiritual pnde, which was 
still further mci eased by a cunous habit that existed m the 
Church of legardmg each eminent hermit as the special model 
or professor of some particular virtue, and making pilgrim- 
ages to hun, in order to study this asj^ect of his character ‘ 
These pilgrimages, combined with the usually solitary and 
self-sufficing life of the hermit, and also with the habit of 
measunng pi ogress almost entirely by the suppression of a 
physical appetite, whu h it is quite possible wholly to destroyi 
very naturally pioducod an extreme arrogance ® But in the 
highly organised and disciplined monastenos of the West, 
passive obodioncG and humihty woie the very fai’st things 
that were inculcated The monastery, beyond all other insti- 
tutions, was the school for their exercise, and as the monk 
represented the highest moral ideal of the age, obedience and 
humihfcy acquired a new value in the mmds of men Nearlj- 


’ Cassinn C<Bnoh Tnntxi v 4 
8f>>e, too, Bome striking iDHtances of 
this in the life of tit Antony 

• Thia spiritual pruio is well 
noticed by Neander, ElccU^uuttcal 
History (Bohn’s ed ), vol iii pp 
321-323 It appears in many 
traits Bcattered through the lives of 
these saints 1 have already cited 
the visions telling St Antony and 
iSt Macanus that they were not the 
beet of living people , and also tbe< 
case ofthe hermit, who was deceived 
by a devil in the form of a woman, be- 
cause he had been exalted by pride 


Another hermit, being very holy 
received pure while biead every 
day from heavi u b>Jt being extra 
vagcintly elated, the bread got worse 
and worse till it hecime perfectly 
black. (TiUeniont tome z pp 
27-28 ) A certain Isidore affirmed 
that be had not been conscious of 
SID, even in thought, for forty years 
(Scutes, IV 23) Itwas a saying 
of 6t Antony, that a solitary man 
JO the desert is free from three 
wars-'of sight, speech, and bear- 
ing he has to combat only form 
c^ion {Apotkegmata Patrum ) 
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aJl the feudal and other oi'gauisationB that aruee out of the 
‘ chaos that followed the destruction of the Komau Empire 
, were intimatoly related to the Chuich, not aimjily because 
the Chuich was the strongeet powei m Chiistcndom, and 
Bupphed m itself an admirable model of an organised body, 
but also because It had done much to educate men m habits 
of obedience The s|)ocial value of this education depended 
upon the jieculiar ctrcuinstancos of the tune The ancient 
civilisations, and especially tliat of Rome, had been liy no 
means deficient in those habits , but it was ui the midst of 
the dissolution of an old society, and of the ascendancy of 
oarbariana, who exaggerated to the highest degree their per- 
sonal independence, that the Chut cliprojiosed to the reverence 
of mankind a life of passive oliedience as the bighosl ideal of 
virtue 

The habit of obedience was no new thing in the world, 
but the dispositiou of humibty was lue-emmently and almost 
exclusively a Chnstian virtue , and there has probably never 
been any sphere m which it has lieen so largely and so suo- 
oessfully inculcated as in the monastery The whole pemten- 
tial discipline, the entire mode or tenoi of the monastic life, 
was designed to tame every sentiment of pi ide, and to give 
humility a foremost place m tlie hierarchy of virtues We 
have hei-e one great source of the molhfying mtiuenoe of 
Catholicism The gentler virtues — ^benevolence and amia- 
bihty — may, and m an advanced civilisation often do, subsist 
m natures that are complete ly devoid of genuine humility, 
but, on the other hand, it is scaicely possible for a nature to 
be pervaded by a deep sentiment of humility without tins 
sentiment exercising a softening influence over the whole 
character To transfoini a fierce warlike nature into a 
character of a gentler tyjie, the first essential is to awaken 
this feeling 1 n the monasteries, the extmction of social and 
domestic feeluigs, the naiiow corporate spirit, and, still moie, 
the atrocious opinions that were prevalent conoeming the 
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guilt of heresy, produced m many minds an extreme and most 
aotiTe ferocity , but the practice of chanty, and the idetd of 
humility, nevei failed to exercise some softening induence 
upon Chnstendom 

But, however advantageous the temporary pre-emmenoe 
of this moral type may have been, it was obviously unsuited 
for a later stage of civilisation Pohtical liberty is almost 
impossible where the monastic system is snpreme, not merely 
because the monastenos divert the enei gies of the nation from 
mvic to eccleHiastioal channels, but also because the monastic 
ideal IS the very apotheosis of servitude Catholicism has 
been admiralily fitted at onci to mitigate and to perpetuate 
doB[X)tiBm When men have learnt to reverence a life of 
pissive, unreasoning obedience as the highest type of perfec- 
tion, the enthusiasm and passion of freedom necessarily decimo 
In this respect tlieie is an analogy between the monastic and 
the military sjunt, both of wluth promote and glorify passive 
obedience, and therefore prepare the mmds of men foi de- 
spotic rule , but, on the whole, the monastic spint is probably 
more hostile to freedom than the military spirit, for the obe- 
dience of the monk ls based upon humility, while the obedience 
of the soldier coexists with pnde Now, a considerable 
meiusiiie of pnde, or self-asseition, is an invariable cliarac- 
tei litic of free communities 

The ascendancy which the monastio system gave to tlie 
virtue of humility has not contmued This virtue is mdeed 
the crowning grace and beauty of the most perfect characters 
of the saintly type, but experience has shown that among 
common men humility la more apt to degenerate into ser- 
vility than piido mto arrogance, and modem morah'-ts have 
appealed more sucwjssfully to the sense of dignity than to 
the opposite feeling Two of the most impuifrint stops of 
later moral history have consisted of the creation of a senti- 
ment of pnde as the parent and the guardian of many vm 
tnee The first of these eiioi flachmenta on the monastio 
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Spirit was chivalry, wlncli called into being a pirrnd and 
jealous military honour has never since been extin- 
giuahed The second was the creation of that feeling of 
self respect which is one of the most remarkable characteris- 
tics that distinguish Protestant from the most Catholic popU' 
lakons, and which has proved among the former an invalu- 
able moral agent, forming frank and independent natures, 
and checking every servile habit and all mean and degrading 
vice ^ The peculiar vigoui with which it has been developed 
in Protestant countries may be attributed to the suppression 
of monastic institutions and habits , to the stigma Protestant- 
ism has attached to mendicancy, which Catholicism has 
usually glonhed and encouraged , to the high place Protest- 
antism hsa accorded to private judgment and personal re- 
sponsibility , and lastly, to the action of free political msti 
tutions, which have taken deepest root where the prmaples 
of the Reformation have been accepted 

The relation of the monasteries to the mtellectual virtuw, 
which we have next to oxAmme, opens out a wide held of 


* 'Pnde, under such triiDing 
[that of modern ratioanlistic philo 
inphy] instead of nmniDg to wHSte 
18 turned to account It gets a 
new name it b called self-respect 
It IS directed into the channel 
of industry, frugihty, honesty, and 
obedience and it becomes the very 
staple of the religion and morality 
held in honour in a day like onr 
own It becomes the safeguard of 
chastity, the guarantee of veracity 
in high and low , it is the verv 
household god of the Protestant, 
inspiring neatness and decency lu 
the servant girl propriety of car- 
riage and reflned manners in her 
mistress, uprightness manliness, 
and gsnerosity m the head of tne 


family It is the stimulating 
principle of providence on the one 
baud, and of free expenditure on 
the other , of an honourable ambi- 
tion and of elegant enjoyment’ — 
Newman, On Umvernty Education, 
Piscourse ii In the same lectare 
(which IB, perhaps the most beau 
tiful of the many beautiful pro- 
ductions of Its iliustxiouB author), 
Dr Newman describes, with admi 
rable eloquence, the manner in 
which modesty has supplanted 
humility in tlie modern type of 
^excelleuce It is'scarcely necessary 
to say that the lecturer strongly 
disapproves of the movement hs 
descnbes 
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discussion , .aid m order to appreciate it, it will be necessary 
to rereit bnefly to a somewhat earlier stage of ecclesiastical 
history And m the first place, it may be observed, that the | 
phrase intellectual virtue, which is often used m a metaphor- 
ical sense, is susceptible of a strictly literal mterpietation 
If a sinoere and active desire for truth be a moral duty, the 
dumplme and the dispositions that are plainly mvolved in 
evciy honest search fall ngidly within the range of ethics 
To love truth sincerely means to pursue it with an earnest, 
oonscientiouB, unflaggmg zeal It means to be piepaied to 
follow the light of evidence even to the most unwelcome 
conclusions , to labour earnestly to emancipate the mind from 
early prejudices , to resist the current of the desu es, and the 
refracting iniliieuce of the passions , to propoi tion on all oc- 
camona conviction to evidence, and to be ready, if need be, to 
exchange the calm of assurance for all the sufiomig of a per- 
plexed and disturbed mind To do this is veiy difficult and 
very pamful, but it is clearly involved m the notion of 
earnest loieof truth If, then, any system stigmatLses as 
cmninal the state of doubt, denounces the examination of 
some one class of arguments or facts, seeks to introduce the 
bias of the affections into the enquiries of the reason, or 
regards the honest conclusion of an upright investigator as 
involvmg moral guilt, that system is subversive of intel- 
lectual honesty 

Among the ancients, although the methods of enquiry j 
wore often very faulty, and generalisations very hnsty, a le- 
sjiect for the honest search after truth was widely diffused ' I 
There were, as we have already seen, mstances iii which 
oertam religious practices which weie regarded as attestations 
of loyalty, or as neoeesary to propitiate the gods in favour of 
• _ 

' Thus * indagatio ven ’ waB preserrt'd the notioD of the moral 
reckoned among theleadiugvirtues, duties connocted with the disciplina 
and the high place given to troipfa o^the intellect, 
aid ‘prudentia ’ in ethical writing** 
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the Stale, wei-e onfoiced hy law, there were even a few 
instances of philosophies, which weie believed to lead direotly 
to immoiul results or social convulsions, being suppressed , 
but, as a general rule, speculation was untrammelled, the 
notion of there being any necefflary gmlt in erroneous opinion 
was imlmown, and the boldest enquirers were regarded with 
honour and admiration The religious theory of Paganism 
had m this respect some influence Polytheism, with many 
faults, had three great merits It was eminently poetical, 
emmently patriotic, and eminently tolerant The conception 
of d vast hiciarohj of bemgs more glonous than, but not 
wholly unlike, men, presiding over all the developments of 
nature, and tiling the umvoiso with their deeds, supplied the 
3hief nutriment of the (Jrook imagination The national 
rehgions, mlerweaving rchgious ceremomes and associa- 
tions with all cinc ’tfe, concentrated and mtensified the 
sentiment of patiiotism, and the notion of many distinct 
groups of gods led men to toloiate many forms of worship 
and gieat variety of (needs In that colossal amalgam of 
nations of whuh Pome 1ioc,uiio the metropobs, intellectual 
lilierty still fiutiier a<lvan<i‘d the vast variety of philosophies 
and behofs expatiated unmolested, the s(,arch for tuith was 
regarded as an impoi-tont element of vu-tiip, and the relent- 
less and most sceptical cnticisni whuh Socrates had applied 
in turn to aU the fundamental proixisitions of popul ir liolief 
remamed as an example to his siicccasors 

We have alieady seen that one loading cause of the i-apid 
progieas of the Church was that its teachers enforced their 
distmctive tenets as absolutely essential to salvation, and lima 
assailed at a gieat advantage the supporters of all other creeds 
whi( h did not claim this exclusive authority Wo have seen, 
too, that m an age of great and growing credulity they had 
been conspicuous for their assertion of the duty of ahsolnto, 
unqualified, and unqueatiaimg belief The notion of the 
guilt lioth of error and of doubt grew lapidly, and, being 
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Boon regarded as a fundamental tenet, it deterimnod the 
irhole course and policy of the Church 

And here, I think, it will not he imadvisaUe to pauBo for 
a moment, and endeavour to ascortam what misoonceiYed 
truth lay at the root of this fetal tenet Considered ab- 
atractedly and by the light of nature, it is as unmeaning to 
Bpeak of the immorality of an intellectual mistake as it 
would be to talk of the colour of a sound If a msTi has 
emcerely persuaded himself that it is possible for parallel 
Imes to meet, or for two straight lines to enclose a space, we 
pronounce hia judgment to he absurd, but it is free from all 
tmctui-e of immorality And if, instead of felling to appre- 
ciate a demonstrable truth, his error consisted in a false esti- 
mate of the couflictmg arguments of an historical problem, 
this mistake — assiuning always that the enquiiy was an up- 
right one — IB still simply external to the sphere of momls. 
It IS possible that lus ooucinaon, by weakening some burnei 
against vice, may produce iioious consequences, like those 
which might ensue from some iH-advised modification of the 
police force , but it m no degree follows from tbia that the 
judgment is m itself criminal If a student applies himself 
with the same dispositions to Boman and Jewish histones, 
the mistakes he may make in the latter are no more 
unmoral than those wluch he may make m the former 

There are, howovei, two cases in which an intellectnal 
error may be justly said to involve, or at least to represent, 
guilt In the first place, error veiy frequently spniigs from 
the partial or complete absence of that mrntal dcsjiositiou 
which is implied m a nal loie of truth Hyjiocntes, or men 
who through mterested motives profess opinions which they 
do not really believe, are prolsibly i,»rei tlian is usually sup- 
posed , but it would be difficult to o% er-ehtunate the number 
of those whose genuine connctiogs are due to the unresisted 
bias of then- interests By the teim mterests, I mean not 
only material well-liciug, but also all those montul luxuries, 
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&I1 tlioae grooves or channels for thought, which it is easy and 
pleasuig to follow, and painful and difficult to abandon 
Such are the love of ease, the love of certainty, the love of 
system, the bias of the passions, the associations of the 
imagination, as well as the coarser influences of social 
position, domestic happmesa, professional intei-est, party 
feeling, or ambition. In most men, the love of truth is so 
languid, and the reluctance to encounter mental sufiermg u 
so great, that they yield their judgments without an eflbrt to 
the current, withdiaw their minds from all opinions or 
arguments opposed to then own, and thus speedily convince 
themselves of the truth of what they wish to beheve He 
who really loves truth is bound at least to endeavoui tc 
resist these diatoi ting mfluenoes, and m as far as his opinions 
aie the result of hia not havmg done so, m so far they repre- 
sent a moral falling 

In the next place, it must be observed that every moral 
disposition bimgs with it an intellectual bias which exercises 
a gieat and often a conti oiling and decisive influence even 
upon the most earnest onrpiirei If we know the character 
or disposition of a man, wo can usually predict with 
tolerable accuracy umuy of hih opinions We can toll to 
what side of pohtKW, to what canons of taste, to what theory 
of morals he will naturally inchne Stem, heroic, and 
haughty natures tend to systems in which these qualities 
occupy the foremost position m the moral type, while gentle 
natuies will as naturally lean towards systems m which the 
amiable virtues ore supreme Impelled by a species of moral 
gravitation, the enquirer will glide insensibly to the system 
which is congruous to his disposition, and intellectual diffi 
culties will seldom arrest K;m He can have observed 
human nature with but little fruit who has not remarked 
how constant is this connection, and how very rarely men 
oiiange fundamentally the prmaples they had deliberately 
adopted on religious, moral, oi even jioliticaJ question.^ 
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-vnthont the change beuig preceded, accompanied, or very 
speedily followed, by a serious modification of character 
too, a vicious and depiaved nature, or a nature which is 
haid, nanow, and unsympathetic, will tend, much less oy 
calculation or indolence than by natural affinity, to low and 
degrading views of human nature Those who have nevoi 
felt the highoi emotions will scaicely appreciate them The 
materials with which the intellect builds are often denveil 
from the heart, and a moral disease is therefor e not unfre 
quently at the root of an eiTonoous judgment 

Of these two truths the first cannot, I think, be said to 
have had any influence m the formation of the theological 
notion of the guilt of enoi An elaborate process of men 
tal diBciphne, witli a vie w to stn ugthemng the critical po» era 
of the mind, is utterly remote from the spirit of theology, 
and this is one of the gi eat reasons why the grow th of an 
mductive and scientific spirit ls invoiiably hostile to theolo- 
gical interests To raise the requisite standard of pi oof, to 
inculcate hardness and slowness of belief, is tbe first task of 
the inductive reasoner He looks with gieat favour upon 
the condition of a suspended judgment , he encourages men 
i-athei to prolong than to abridge it , he regards the tendency 
of the human mind to rapid and premature generalisations 
as one of its most fatal vices, he desiits especially that that 
which IB beheved should not be so cherished that tho mind 
should be mdisposed to admit doubt, or, on the appearance 
of new arguments, to revise with impai ti ihty its conclusions. 
Nearly all the greatest intellectual achievements of ihe last 
tliiee centuries have been preceded and prepared by tbe 
growth of scepticism The historic scepticism which Vico, 
Beaufort, Pouilly, and Voltaire m the last century, and 
Niebuhr and Lewis m the pifesent cuntuiy, applied to ancient 
histoiy, lies at the root of all the gieat modem efforts to re- 
construct the history of manknul The splendid discovenes 
of physical suence would have been impossible but for the 
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loiaitific acepticiBm of the school of Bsoou, vhich dissipated 
tnp old thoones of the universe, and led men to demand a 
seventy of proof altogethei unknown to the ancients The 
philosophic scepticism with which the system of Hume 
ended and the system of Kant began, has given the gieatest 
modem impulse to metaphysics and ethics Exactly m pro- 
portion, theiefore, as men are educated m the inductive 
school, they are alienated horn those theological systems 
which represent a condition of doubt as sinful, seek to govern 
the reason by the mterests and the affections, and make it a 
uiaiTi object to destroy the unjiirtiahty of the judgment 

But although it is difficult to look upon Catholicism m 
any other light than as the most deadly enemy of the 
scientific spint, it has always cordially recognised the most 
important truth, that character m a very great measure 
dotenmnes opmions To cultivate the moral type that is 
most congenial to the opinions it desnes to recommend has 
always been its effort, and the conviction that a deviation 
from that typo has often been the predisposmg cause of mtel- 
lectual heresy, had doubtless a large sliaie m the first persua- 
sion of the guilt of erroi But pnestly and other mfluences 
soon conspired to enlarge this doclrme A crowd of specu- 
lative, historical, and administrative propositions were 
asseided as essential to salvation, and all who rejected them 
were wholly external to the bond of Christian sympathy 
If, mdeed, we put aside the pure teaching of the Chnatian 
foimdors, and consider the actual histoiy of the Church smee 
Constantine, we shall find no justification for the popular 
theory that beneath its influence the narrow spirit of patriot- 
ism faded mto a wide and cosmopolitan philanthropy. A 
loal though somewhat languid feehng of imiversal brother- 
hood had already been created m the world by the umver- 
sahty of the Eoman Empire In the new faith the range of 
genume sympathy was stncfiy limited by the creed Ao- 
rorJing to the popular belief, nil who differed from the 
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teadiiiig of the orthodox lived under the hatred of the 
Almighty, and were deatmed after death for an eternity of 
anguiah Very naturally, therefore, they were wholly 
ahenated from the true believerB, and no moral or mtelleotual 
excellence could atone for their ciune m propagatmg error 
The eighty or ninety aectg, ' mto which Chnstuuuty speedily 
divided, hated one another with an mtenaity that extorted 
the wonder of Julian and the ridicule of the Fagans of 
Alexandria, and the fierce note and persecutions that hatred 
produced appear m eveiy page of ecclesiastical history 
There is, mdeed, something at once grotesque and ghastly in 
the spectacle The Donatists, havmg separated from the 
orthodox simply on the question of tlie validity of the conse- 
cration of a certain bishop, declai-ed (hat all who adopted 
the oithodox view must lie damned, refused to perform their 
ntes in the orthodox churches which they had aeued, tdl they 
had burnt the altar and scraped the wood, beat multitudes to 
death with clubs, blmded others by anointmg their eyes with 
hme, filled Afnca, during nearly two centuries, with war and 
desolation, and contributed largely to its final nun ’ The 
childish and almost unintelligible quarrels between the 
Homoiousians and the ITomoousums, between those who 
mamtemed that the natuie of Christ was like that of the 
Fathei and those who uiaintamed that it was the same, 
(died the world with not and hatred The Cathohcs tell 
how an Anan Emperor caused eighty orthodox priests to be 
drowned on a smgle occasion ,• how three thousand persons 
perished m the nots that convulsed Constantinople when the 
Anan Bishop Macedomus superseded the Athanasian Paul , * 
how George of Cappadocia, the Anan Bishop of Alexandria, 

' St Angufltinereckonedeighfj- •Socrates,// £, it 16 This 
eiglit sects as existing in bis time anecdote is much doabted by 

• bee a full account of these modem historians 
persecntions in Tiiiemout, Mem * • Milman’s Hut of Chrutxamty 

i Hutotre eeelU tome ti (td 1807), vol ii p 422 
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csaased the widows of the Athanasiau party to be scourged 
on the soles of their feet, the holy virgins to be stripped 
naked, to be flogged with the prickly branches of palm-treea 
or to be slowly scoiohed over hres till they abjured their 
creed * The triumph of the Onthohcs in Egypt was aocom- 
pamed (if wo may beheve the solemn assertions of eighty 
Arian Bishops) by every variety of plunder, murder, sacri- 
lege, and outi.ige,^ and Anus himself was probably poi. 
soned by C.ithulic bands ’ The followers of St Oynl of 
Alexandria, who were chiefly monks, fiUed then city with 
not and bloodshed, wounded the piefoct Orestes, di-agged the 
pure and gifted Ilyjiatia mto one of their chuichea, murdered 
her, ton the dcsb from hei bones with sharp shells, and, 
having stiippod her body naked, flung her mangled remauis 
into the flames * In Ephesus, duimg the contest between 
St Cyril and the Nestorians, the aithedral itself was the 
theatre of a fierce and bloody conflict * Oonstantmople, on 
the occasion of the deposition of St Chiysostom, was foi 
several days in a condition of absoluf© anaichy After the 
Council of Ohalccdon, Joiuaalem and Alexandria weie again 
convulsed, and tbo bushoji of tho latter city was muideied 
in his baptistery ’ About fifty ycaia later, when the Mono 
pliysite controveisy was at its height, the palace of the 
emperor at Constautmople was blockaded, the churches were 
besieged, and the stieets commanded by funous bands of 
contending monks • Eejireesed for a tune, the nota broke 

' St Athanasius, Htstorwal (seams tu liave beeu regarded as 
treatises (1 ibrarj of tho Fathers), such, but it was a matter of coii- 
pp 192, 284 f troversy whether it was a miracle 

MiLman, Hifti of ChmtviniLy, or a murder 
u pp 436-437 ‘Soeratfs, H F, rni 13 rt 

• The death of Anus, as is well * Milman UiU of Latin Chris 
known, took place suddenly (his iianiiv, vol i pp 214 213 
bowels. It 18 said, coming out) when • Hilman, Hxai of Christianity 

he was just about to make his vol in p 14,3 
triumplia! entry into the Catlio-* ' Milman, Hut of iMtin Chns 
drat of Constantinople The deitli iittmty, vol l pp 290-291 
, though possibly natural) never ■ Jh’cL vol i pp 310-311 
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oat t«o years after with an. increoaed ferocity, and almost 
every leading city of the East was filled by the monks with 
bloodshed and with outrage ' St Angustme himself is accused 
of havmg exated every kind of popular persecution agamst 
tlio Semi-PeUgians ^ The Councils, animated by an almost 
frantic hatred, urged on by their anathemas the rival sects * 
In the ' Robber Council ’ of Ephesus, Flavianns, the Bishop 
of Constantinople, was kicked and beaten by the Bishoii of 
Alexandria, or at least by Ins followers, and a few days later 
died from the effect of the blows ^ In the contested election 
that resulted m the election of St Damasus as Pope of Rome, 
though no theological question ajqiears to have been at issue, 
the nota were so fierce that one hundred and thu ty-seveii 
oorjises were found m one of the chuiches * The precedent 

■* Milman, Nisi o/ Laitn ttHrictivo tlrau lu the OouuciIb ol 

ixanxty, vol i pp 314- HS’ the L/huich injuB 

Dean Milman thaa sums \ip the tue, violence, decieions on authority 
history * Monks in Alezan Inn, alone, and thkt the authority of s 
monks tii Antiooh, monks tu Jt lu - 1 turbulent majority, detract 

Salem, monks in OonstAntiiiople, from the reverence and impugn the 
decide peremptorily on orthodoxy . judgments of at least the latei 
and heterodoxy The bishops ' Councils The close is almost in- 
themselves cower bofort. them i.inably a terrible anathema, in 
MacedoniUb ID Constantinople, b la which it is impossible not to d)S> 
vitinna lu Antioch, Elus in Tcru f cero tbo tones of human hatred, oi 
Salem, condemn tberaeolvee and arrogant triumph, of rejoicing at 
abdicate or are driven from their the <!amnation improcatod ugainst 
sees Perseiution is universal — i the huniilinted adNersary — Ibid 
persecution b> eiery means of vio- ' vol i p 202 
lenco and ( nieltv , the only question * See the account of tins scone i n 

18 , in -whoso liancls is th< power to Gibbon, DscUne and Fall ch xhii , 
persecute UlouvlRheJ, ranrcKr, I of Latin Chnstxanxty ^ 

treachery, assassination, e\en dm- vol i p 263 There is a con- 
ing the public worship ol God — flict of autbonties as to whether 
tliese are the frightful means by I the Bishop of Alexandria himself 
which each party strives to mam kicked his adversary, or, to speak 
tain its opinions and to defeat its more correctly the jct which 
adiersary' * charged n gun st liim some con 

^See a strilL.ng passage from temper iry writers is not charged 
JubanuB of Eclana, cited by Mil- i^amst him by others The vio 
man, of Latin Christianity, %mce was certainK done by his 

vol 1 p 164 followers and in his presence 

• ‘Nownereis Cliristiamty loss • Ammi vnusMsrcelUnus.xxvn 3,. 
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of the Jewish ]>eiBecutious of idolatiy having been adduced 
by St Cypiian, m the third centviry, m favour of exoom* 
muiucation,' was urged by Optatus, m the reign of Constant 
tine, m favour of peiaecutmg the Donatists , ^ m the next 
reigu we find a large body of Christians presenting to the 
em2>eror a })etition, based upon this precedent, imploring 
him to destroy by force the Pagan worship ^ About fifteen 
years later, the whole Christian Church was pi'epaiod, on the 
same giounds, to Bup])ort the persecuting policy of St 
Ambrose,^ the contending sects having found, m the duty of 
crushing I'ebgious libeity, the solitary tenet on which tliey 
were agiood The mofc.t imaggiessivc and unobtrusive forms 
of Paganism weie peisecuted with the same ferocity * To 
offei a saciifice was to commit a cajiital offence, to hang up 
a simple chaplet wa^ to mciii the foifeituie of an estate 
The noblest woiks of Asiatic architecture and of Gieek 
sculpture perished by the same iconoclasm that shatteied the 
humble temple at >^hich the peasant loved to pray, or the 
household gods which conseciated bis home Theie were no 
varieties of belief too minute foi the new intolerance to 
embitter The question of the pioper tune of celebrating 
Easter was believed to mvolve the issue of salvation or 
damnation , ® and when, long after, m the fourteenth century, 


' Cjprmn, ^ Ixi 
3 Milman, of Chruixanxty, 

vuL 11 p 306 
'Ibid 111 10 

^ * By this tune the Old Testa- 
ment laoguage and eentunent with 
regard to idolatry were completely 
incorporated with the Christian 
feeling , and when Ambrose en- 
forced on a Christian Bmperor the 
sacred duty of intolerance against 
opinions and practices which 
scarcely a century before had been 
the established religion of thA 
Empire, his seal was supported by 


almost the unanimous applause of 
the Chnstian world ’ — Milman’s 
Hut o/ CArrsitam/y, voi in p 169 

* See the Theodosian laws of 
Fagamsm 

• This ippears from the whole 
history of the contrororey , but the 
prevailing feeling is, I think, ex 
pressed with peculiar nndness in 
the following p issage — ‘ J'^admer 
Aiys (following the words it Bede) 
in Colmaa’s times there was a sharp 
controversy about the observing of 
Easter, and other rules of life ior 
churchmen , therefore, this ques 
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the question of the nature of the Jight at the transfigurar 
bon wag discussed at Constantinople, those who refused to 
admit that that light was uncreated, were deprived of the 
honours of Chnsban hunal * 

Together with these legislabve and ecclesiasbcal measures, 
a literature aiose suipassmg m its mendacious ferocity any 
othei the world had known The polemical writers habitually 
painted as diemons those who diverged from the orthodox 
belief, gloated with a vmdicbve piety ovei the suffermgs of 
the herebc upon eaith, as ujion a Divine punishment, and 
sometimes, with an almost superhuman malice, passing m 
imagination beyond the threshold of the grave, exulted in 
no ambiguous terms on the tortures which they heheved to 
he reserved for hun for ever A few men, such as Synesiug, 
Basil, or Salviun, might stdl find some oxcUlince in Pagans 
01 heretics, but then candour was altogether eicepbonal , 
and he who will oompaie the beautiful pictures the Greek 
poets gave of their Tiojan adveisanes, or the Roman histonans 
of the enemies of then coiuitry, with those which ecclesiastical 
writers, for many centuries, almost mvanahly gave of all 
who were opposed to their Church, may easily estimate the 
extent to which cosmopolitan sympathy liad rebograded 

At the period, however, when the Western monasteries 
began to discharge then mtellettual functions, the supiemacy 
of Catholicism was nearly established, and polemical ardour 
liad beuuu to wane The literary real of the Chinch took 
other forms, but aU were deeply buged by the monastic 
spirit It IS difficult or impossible to conceive what would 
have been the intellectual ftit'ue of the world had Cathokcism 
never arisen — what prmciples or mipulses would have guided 
the ooui'se of the human mind, oi vhat new inswtubons 
• 

tion deaervediy excited the minda run, or had run in rain — King’s 
and feeling ot many peopli , foanng Hisi of tJte Church of Ireland^ bc^ 
lest, perhaps, after having received ch vi 
the name of ChnetianB, tliey fchould * Gibbon, chap Ixm 
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would have been created foi its culture Under the influence 
of Cathohcism, the monastery became the one sphere of 
intellectual laboui, and it coiitmued during many centuries 
to occupy that position Without entering into anything 
resembhng a hterary history, which would he foreign to the 
objects of the present work, I shall endeavour biiefly to 
estimate the maimer m which it dischaiged its functions 
The fiist idea that is naturally suggested by the mention 
of the mtellectual services of monasteries is the preservation 
of the writings of the Pagans 1 have already observed 
that among the early Chnstians there was a marked diflerenco 
on the subject of theu wntings The school which was 
represented by Teitulhan regarded them with abhorrenoe , 
while the Platouists, w'ho were repi esented by Justin Martjir, 
Clement of Alexandiia, and Origin, not merely recognised 
with great cordiality theu beauties, but even imagined that 
they could detect in them both the traces of an original 
Divme inspiration, and plsgiansnis fioni the Jewish wntmgs 
While avoiding, foi the most part, these extremes, St Augus- 
tine, the gieat otganiser of Western Christianity, treats the 
Pagan wntmgs with ajipreciative lespect He had himself 
ascribed his first conversion horn a course of nee to the 
‘ Hortensi'is ’ of Cicero, and his woi ks are full of discruni- 
natmg, and often very beautiful, applications of the old 
Eoman literature The attempt of Julnin to prevent the 
Chnstians from teaching the classics, and the extreme resent- 
ment which that attempt elicited, show how highly the 
Christian leaders of that jieiiod valued this form of education , 
and it was naturally the more cherished on account of the 
contest The mfluence of Neojdatonism, the baptism of 
multitudes of nommal Chnstians after Constantme, and the 
decline of real which necessarUy accompanied prospenty, 
had all m different wajs the same tendency In Synesms 
we have the cimous phenomeuoii of a bishop who, not con- 
tent with proclainung himself the admmng friend of the 
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Pagan Hypatia, openly declared his complete disbehef in the 
reearreotion of the body, and his firm adhesion to the Pla- 
tonic doctnne of the pre-existence of souls ' Had the 
ecclesiastical theory prevailed which gave such latitude even 
to the leaders of the Church, the course of Christianity would 
have been very different A reactionaiy spmt, however, 
arose at Homo The doctrine of exclusive salvation supplied 
ite mtellectual basis , the political and organismg genius of 
the Eoman ecclesiastics impelled them to reduce belief into 
a rigid form , the gemus of St Gregory gmded the movement,’ 
and a senes of historical events, of which the ecclesiastical 
and political sejiaration of the Western empire from the 
speculative Greeks, and the mvasion and conversion of the 
barhanans, wore the most important, defimtely established 
the ascendancy of the Catholic type In the convulsions 
that followed the baibarian mvasious, intclkctual energy of 
a secular kmd almost absolutely ceased A parting gleam 
issued, mdeed, m the sixth century, from the Court of Theo- 
donc, at Euvenua, which was adorned by the genius of 

‘ An interesting sketch of this ciently manifosteci m his famom 
Tery intwrestiDg prelate has lately and very curious letter to Deside- 
been written by M Dvmou, i^tud* nus, Bishop of Vienne, rebuking 
$\ir la }\e et les (Euvns d€ 8ynl- him for having taught certun per- 
(Pans, 1859) sons Pagan literature, and thus 

^ Tradition has pronounced Gre- mingled 'the prnsea of JupiUp 
gory the Great to hare been the with the prunes nf Christ,* doing 
destroyer of the Palatine library, what would be impious even for a 
and to have been especially eealous religious layman, ‘polluting the 
in burning the writings of Liy, mind with the llasphcmouj praises 
because they described the achie\o- of the wicked * Some cunous evi- 
inents of the Pagan gods For denee of tlie feelings of the Chris- 
these charges, however (which I tians of the fourth, faith, and sixth 
am sorry to find repeated by so centuries, about Psgan literature, 
eminent a writer as Dr Draper) is given in Guinginn^, Hxat htU- 
there IS DO real evidence, for they ratre de tome i p 29-Sl, 

are not found in any writer earlier and some legends of a later period 
than the twelfth century (See are candidly related by one of the 
Bayle, art ‘Greg’) The ex^ most enthusiastic’English advocates 
treme contempt of Gregory for of the Middle Ages (Maitland 
Pagan jiteiaturo however, suffi Varl. Ayea ) 
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BobOuus, and the talent of Cassiodonis and Symmachos, 
but after this time, for a long period, hteraturo consisted 
almost ezclusiiely of sermons and lives of saints, which 
were composed in the monasteries' Oiegoiy of Touie 
was succeeded as an annalist by the still feebler Frede- 
ganus, and there was tlien a long and absolute blank A 
few outlying countncs showed some famt animation St 
Leander and St Isidore planted at Seville a school, which 
ilouiishcd m the seventh century, and the distant mouas- 
tenes of Ii eland contmued somewhat later to bo the 
I'oceptacles of learning , hut the rest of Europe sank mto an 
almost absolute torpui, till the rationalism of Abelaid, and 
the events that followed the crusades, began the revival of 
Icnniing The pimcipal service which Catholicism lendeied 
ilunng this ponod to Pagan literature was probably the per- 
petuation of Latm as a sacied language The complete 
absence of all cunositj about that litemture is shown by the 
fact that Greek was suffered to become almost absolutely 
extinct, though theie was no time w'hen the Weetem nations 
bad not some relations with the Greek empire, or when 
pilgnmagee to the Holy liond altogether ceased The study 
of the Latm classics was foi the most part poaitively dis 
oouraged Tlie wi iters, it was believed, were burning m 
hell , the monks were too inflated with thear imaginary 
knowledge to regard with any resjiect a Fagan writer, and 
periodical pomes about the appioachiug tenmnation of the 


' Probably tlin beat acconot of 
the lutollectual history of these 
times IB atill to be found in the ad- 
mirable introductory chapters with 
which the Benedictines prefaced 
each century ot their Hut Uttkraire 
de la France The Benedictines 
think (with Hallam) that the 
eighth century nas, on the whole, 
th« darkest on the continent, though 


England attained its lowest point 
somewhat later Of the great pro- 
tectors of learning Theodoric wis 
unable to write (see Ouingiienfi, 
tomf 1 p 31) and Charlemagne 
(Eginhiird) only begin to learn 
when advanced in life, and was 
^yever quite able to master the ao 
complishment Alfred, however, 
wis distinguished in literature 
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world contmuallj checked any desire for secular leaimiig ' 
It was the custom among some monks, when they were under 
the discipline of silence, and desired to ask for Yirgil, Hoi ace, 
01 any other Gentile work, to indicate their wish by scratching 
their ears like a dog, to which animal it was thought the 
Pagans might lie reasonably compared * The monasteries 
contained, it is said, during some time, the only libiaries in 
Kurope, and were therefore the sole receptacles of the Pagan 
manuscripts, but we cannot infei from this that, if the 
monasteries had not existed, similai bbraries would not have 
been called into bemg in their place To the occasional 
mdustiy of the monks, m copying the woiks of antiquity, 
we must oppose the industry they displayed, though chiedy 
at a somewhat latei jienod, in scrapuig the ancient parch- 
ments, in order that, having obliteiated ihe willing of the 
Pagans, they miglit cover them with their ouu hgonds • 
There aie some aspects, however, m which the monastic 
period of literature appears emmently l>eautiful T)je fret- 


‘ Tho belief that the world waa 
]UHt about to end wae, as is well 
known, rerj geueril anjong the 
eirly Chnstmus. and greatly 
alfected their li res It appears lu 
the New Testaraeut, and very 
clearly in the epistle ascribed to 
barnabtis m the first < entury The 
persecutions of the second and 
third centiinos re^ ived il, and botli 
Tcrtullmn aud <’Ypiian(ta Denst 
trxanum) strongly assert it, "With 
Ihi triumph of Christianity the 
apprehension for a time subeided , 
but it reappeared with groat force 
when the dissolution of the Empire 
wns minifcBtly impeniling whc*j it 
WHS ucconiplifihed, and in the pro 
longed anarchy and suffering that 
crihued Gregoryof Tours, writings 
in ihe litter part of the sixth con 


tury, sjjeaks of it es very prevalent 
to the tirst Book ) , and 
St Gregory the Great, about the 
same time, constantly exproRSts it 
The panic that filled Europe at the 
en<l of the tenth century has beeu 
ofttrj described 

* Majiiand’s Dark Aqee^ p 103 

* This pae«ion tor scraping 
M38 became coTumoti, according to 
Montfaucon after tho twelfth cen 
tury (Maitland, p 40 ) Ac ording 
to llallam, however {Middle Ai/es, 
cb iz part i ), it must have begun 
carbei being chioftj caused by the 
cessation or great uiminutiun of 
the supply of Egyptian pap 3 ru 8 , 
in consequence of the cajiture of 
Alextndna by tho Siracens early 
1 the sevcnLii ntury 
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fulness and impatience and extreme tension of modern liteiary 
life, the many anxieties that paralyse, and the feverish ciuving 
for applause that perverts, so many noble intellects, were 
then imtiiown Severed from all the cares of active life, in 
the deep calm of the monastery, where the turmoil of the 
outer woi Id could never come, the monkish scholar pursued 
hifl studies in a spirit which has now almost faded from the 
world No doubt had evei disturbed his mmd To him the 
problem of th“ universe seemed solved Expatiating for ever 
with unfaltering faith upon the unseen world, he hod learnt 
to hve for it alone His hojies were not fixed ujion human 
greatness or fame, but iijion the pardon of )iis sms, and the 
rewards of a happier world A crowd of quaint and often 
beautiful legends illustrate the deep union that subsisted 
lietween literature and religion It is related of Otedmon, 
the first great poet of the Anglo-Saxons, that he found in the 
secular life no vent for his hidden gemns When the war- 
riors assembled at their banquets, sang m tiiin the praises of 
war or beauty, as the instmment passed to him, he rose and 
wont out with a sad heart, foi he .alone was unable to weave 
his thoughts m verse Weaned and desponding he lay down 
to rest, when a figure appeared to him m his dream and com- 
manded him to sing the Creation of the World A trans- 
port of lehgious fervour thnlled his biam, his imprisoned 
mtellect was unlocked, and he soon became the foremost 
poet of his laud ' A Spanish boy, having long tried in vam 
to master his task, and di iven to despau by the seventy of 
Ins teachei, ran away fiom liis &ther’s home 'I'lred with 
wandermg, and full of anxious thoughts, he sat down to rest 
by the margin of a well, when his eye was caught by the 
deep furrow m the stone. He asked a girl who was drawing 
water to explain it, and she told him that it had been worn 
by the constant attntion of the rope The poor boy, who 


^ Bede H E "w 
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WBK already full of remorse for \rhat he had done, recognised 
in the reply a Divme mtimation ' If,’ he thought, ‘ by daily 
use the soft rope could thus penetrate the hard stone, surely 
a long peraereiance oould overcome the dulneas of my 
bram.' He returned to hia father’s house, he laboured with 
redoubled earnestness, and he lived to be the great St Isidore 
of Spam ' A monk who had led a vicious life was saved, it 
IB said, from hell, because it was found that his sms, thoiigh 
very numerous, were just outnumbered by the letters of a 
ponderous and devout book he had written ’ The Holy 
Spirit, m the shape of a dove, had been seen bo Inspire St 
Gregory , and the wntmgs of St ’Thomas Aquinas, and of 
sevei-al other theologians, had been expressly applauded by 
Christ or by his samts When, twenty years after death, the 
tomb of a oertam monkish wiiter was opened, it was found 
that, although the lemamder of the body had crumbled into 
dust, the band that had held the pen remamed flexible and 
undecayed ' A young and nameless scholar was once buried 
near a convent at Bonn The night after his funeral, a nun 
whose cell overlooked the cemetery was awakened by a bnl 
liant light that filled the room She started up, un^uung 
that the day bad dawned, but on looking out she found that 
it was still night, though a dazzling splendour was around 
A female form of matchless loveliness was bending over the 
scholar's grave The eflluence of her beauty filled the air 
with light, and she clasped to her heart a anow-white dove 
that rose to meet her from the tomb It was the Mather of 

‘ Manana, Be Uebua Ihapnmte, be adduced— a remarkable instance 
VI 7 Manana says the stone was of the advantage' of a diffuse style 
in hia tune preserved as a relic “ Digby M rea Calhatiei, book 

2 Odencus Vitalia, quoted by i p 246 Matthew of Westmin- 
Maitland {Bark Ages, pp 268-269) eter tolls of a certain ki ng who was 
The monk was restored to life that very charitable, and whose nght 
he might have an opportunity of hand (which had assuaged many 
reformation The escape was a sorrov s) remained andeea} ed after 
narrow one, for there was only one ^ death (a d 644) 
letter against which no sin conld* 
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God coino to receive the soul of the martyred scholar , ‘ for 
scholars too,’ adds the old chronicler, ‘ are martyrs if they 
live m pnnty and lahoui -with courage ' ' 

But legends of this kind, though not without a very 
real beauty, must not bhnd us to the fact that the period of 
Catholic ascendancy was on the whole one of the most 
deploiable m the history of the human mind The energies 
of Chnatcndom were diverted fi om all useful and pi ogressive 
studies, and were wholly eiqiended on theological disquisi- 
tions A crowd of superstition”, attnhutod to infallible wis- 
dom, liarrnd the path of knowledge, and the charge of magic, 
or the chaigo of heresy, crnahod eveiy hold enquiry m the 
sphere of physical nature or of opimons Above all, the 
conchtioue of true enqiiuy had been cursed by the Church 
A blind unquestioning credulity was inculcated as the first 
of duties, and the habit of doubt, the impartiality of a sus- 
pended judgment, the desire to hear both sides of a disputed 
question, and to emancipate the judgment from unreasoning 
prejudice, weio all m consequence condemned 'J'he belief 
ui the guilt of error and doubt became universal, and that 
belief may be coufidently pionoimcod to be the most pei m- 
cfoiis supoistition that has evei been accredited amonir man- 
kind Mishvlcpii facts aie lectified by enquiry Mistaken 
methods of research, though f.ir more mveterate, are gra 
dually altered , but the spint that shrinks from enquuy as 
sinful, and deems a state of doubt a slate of guilt, is the most 
enduring disease that can afflict the mmd of man Not till 
the education of Europe jiassed from the monaateiies to the 
universities, not till Mohammedan scionoe, and classical free- 
thought, and industrial mdepeudouce broke the sceptre of 
the Church, did the mtellectual levi val of Eui ope hegm 
I am aware that so strong a stetement of the mtellectual 
darkness of the middle ages is likely to encounter opposition 


3 i?ee TTnur6ftu, de la Ph%los6phxe ^lasftqiu, tome i pp 24-2*> 
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from many quai'tera The blindness which the philosophen 
of the eighteenth century manifested to their bettei side has 
produced a reaction which has led many to an opposite, and, 
I beheYe, far more eiToneous extieme Soma have become 
enlogiste of the period, through love of its distmctive theo- 
logical doctrinee, and others through aichsological enthusiasm, 
while a very pretentious and dogmatic, but, 1 think, sometimes 
superficial, school of wnteis, who loudly boast themselves the 
regeneratoia of history, and treat with supreme contempt 
all the vaiieties of theological opinion, are accustomed, partly 
through a very shallow histoncal optimism which scarcely 
admits the possibility of letrogression, and partly through 
sympathy with the despotic character of Cathohcum, to 
extol the medueval soaety in the most extravagant terms 
Without entering mto a lengthy examination of this sub- 
ject, I may be permitted to mdicate shortly two or three 
fallacies winch lae oontmnallv displayed m their apprecia- 
tions 

It IB an imdoubted truth that, for a considerable period, 
iilmost all the knowledge of Kurope was included in the 
monasteries, and from this it is contmually inferred that, 
had these institutions not existed, knowledge would have 
been absolutely extinguished But such a conclusion I con- 
ceive to be altogether untrue Puiing the period of the 
Pagan empire, intellectuaJ life hod boen diffused over a vast 
portion of the globe Egypt and Asm Minor had become 
great centres of civilisation Greece was still a land of 
learning Spam, Gaul, and even Bntam,' were full of 
libianes and teaehert The schools of Narbonne, Arles, 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, Lyons, Marseilles, Poitiers, and Tr4ves 
were already famous The Christian emperor Gratian, in 
AD 376, earned out m Ganl a system similar to that which 

I On the prograea of Komao civiliiiatiOD in Britain see Tacitaa 
Agriwla, xxi • 
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bad already, under the Antonmes, been pursued m Italy, 
ordaining that teachers should be supported by the State in 
every leading city ‘ To suppose that Latin literature, 
having been so indely diffused, could have totally penshed, 
or that all mtoreat m it could have peimanently ceased, even 
under the extremely unfavourable cu cumstances that followed 
the downfall of the Boman Em))ire and the Mohamiuedan 
invasions, is, I conceive, absurd If Catholicism had never 
existed, the human mind would have sought other spheres 
for itB development, and at least a part of the treasures of 
antiquity would have been preserved m othei ways The 
monasteries, as coi-jKntitioiiB of peaceful men piotected from 
the incuisions of the barbarians, became very naturally the 
reseiwoirs to which the stroams of literature flowed, but 
much of what they are represented as oroatmg, they had m 
reality only attracted The inviolable sanctity which they 
secured lendeied them invaluable I'eceptacles of ancient 
leaiiung in a period of anarchy and peipotu.il wai, and the 
industry of the monks m transcribing, probably more than 
coimterbalanced tbeir industry m effacing, the classical 
wntings The ecclesiastical unity of Christendom was also 
of extreme iinpoitance in lenderiug possible a gencial inter- 
change of ideas Whether these sei vices outweighed the 
intellectual evils leMilting from the complete diversion of the 
human mind from all secular learning, and flom the per- 
sistent inculcation, as a matter of duty, of that habit of 
abject creduhty which it is the first task of the intellectual 
refomer to eradicate, may be reasonably doubted 

It is not unfrequent, agam, to hear the preceding fallacy 
stated in a somewhat different form We are reminded that 
almost all the men of genius during several centunos were 
great theologians, and we are asked to conceive the more 
than Egyptian darkness that would have prevailed had the 


* Hee the Benedictine flict la France tome i part ii p 9 
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Catholic theology which produced them not existed This 
ludgment resembles that of the prisoner m a famous passage 
of Cicero, who, having sjient his entire life in a dark dtmgeon, 
and knowing the light of day only from a amgle ray which 
passed through a fissure m the wall, inferred that if the 
wall were removed, as the fissure would no longer exist, all 
light would he excluded Mediaeval Catholicism discouraged 
and suppressed in every way secular studies, while it con- 
ferred a monopoly of wealth and honour and power upon 
the distmguished theologian Very naturally, theiefore, it 
attracted mto the path of theology the genius that would 
have existed without it, but would under other circiimstanceB 
have been displayed m other forms 

It IS not to be inferred, however, from this, that mediaeval 
Catholicism had not, m the sphere of mtelleot, any real 
creative powei A great moral or religious enthusiasm 
always evokes a certain amount of gemus that would not 
otherwise have existed, or at least lioen displayed, and the 
monasteries weie peculiarly fitted to develop certain casts 
of mind, which m no other spheie could have so perfectly 
expanded The groat writings of St Thomas Aquinas' and 
his followers, and, m more modern tunes, the massive and 
fonscientious erudition of the Benedictmes, will always make 
certain periods of the monaetic history venerable to the 
scholar But, when we rememlier that durmg many 
centuries nearly every one possessing any hterai-y taste or 
talents became a monk, when we recollect that these monka 
were familiar with the language, and might easily have lieen 
familiar with the noble literature, of ancieut Borne, and when 

' A biographer of St Thomas est non-seulementsoti ebef-d'eauvre 
Aquinas modestly observes — mais aussi celuideTesprithumaia' 

' L’opinion gdniralcment rApaudue (' I) — Carle^ Hwt ie St -Thomm 
parmi les thSologiens e’est que la ^Aqutn, p 140 
Somme de T/Uologu de St Thomas 
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we also consider the mode of their life, which would seem, 
fitim its freedom from care, and from the very monotony of its 
routme, peculiarly calculated to impel them to study, we 
can hardly fail to wonder how very little of any real value 
they added, for so long a jieiiod, to the knowledge of man- 
kind It 13 mdeed a remarkable fact that, even m the ages 
when the Catholic ascendancy was most perfect, some of the 
greatest achievements were either opposed or simply external 
to ecclesiastical influence Roger Bacon, havmg been a monlc, 
IS frequently spoken of as a creature of Catholic toacliing 
But theie never was a more striking instance of the force of 
a great gemus m i eaistmg tho tendencies of hia age A t a 
time when physical siience was continually neglected, dis- 
oom-ageii, or londomued, at a tune when all the great pnres 
of the world weie open to men who pinsiied a very different 
course. Bacon apphed himself with transcendent genius to 
the study of natme Foiiiloen years of hrs life were spent 
m prison, and when ho died his name was blasted as a 
magician The modurval laboratones were chiefly duo to 
the pursmt of alchemy, or to Mohammedan encoiii-agement 
'fhe mventions of the maimer’s tompass, of gimpowder, and 
of lag paper wore all, indeed, of extreme iinpoitance , but no 
part of the credit of them belongs to the monks Their 
ongiu IB mvolved m much obscurity, but it is 'iliuo‘'t certain 
tliat the last two, at all events, were first employed m Europe 
by the Mohammedans of flpam Cotton papor was m use 
among these as early as 1009 Among the Chiistian nations 
it appears to have been unknown till late in the thirteenth 
century The first instance of the employment of artillery 
among Christian nations was at the battle of Crecy, but the 
knowledge of gimpowdei among them has heoii tiuced back 
as far as 1 338 'Tbere is abundant evidence, however, of its 
employment m Spain by Mohammedans m several sieges in 
tlio thirteenth century, aud even m a battle between the 
Moors of Senile and those o5,Tnnis at the end of the eleventh 
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aentuiy ' In invention, indeed, as vreli as in onginal research, 
the medusval monasteries were smgularly barren They 
cultivated formal logic to great perfection They produced 
many patient and laborious, though, for the most part, 
wholly uncntioal scholars, and many philosophers who, 
havmg assumed their premises with unfaltering faith, reasoned 
from them with admiiable subtlety , but they taught men to 
regard the sacrihce of secular learning as a noble thmg , they 
impressed upon them a theory of the habitual government 
of the universe, which is absolutely untrue , and they diSused, 
wherever their mfluenco extended, habits of credulity and 
mtoleiance that are the most deadly poisons to the human 
mmd 

It IB, again, veiy frequently observed among the moie 
philosophic eulogists of the medieval penod, that although 
the Catholic Chiuch is a trammel and an obstacle to the 
progress of civilised nations, although it would be scarcely 
possible to exaggerate the misery her persecuting spirit caused, 
when the human min d had outstripped her teaching , yet 
there was a tune when she was greatly m advance of the 
age, and the complete and .ibsolute ascendancy she then 
exercised was mtellectually eminently beneficial That there 
IS much truth in this view, I Have myself repeatedly mam 
tamed But when men pioceed to isolate the former period, 
and to make it the theme of umjualified eulogy, they fall, 1 
tiunk, into a grave error The evils that sprang from the 
later penod of Catholic ascendancy were not an accident or 
a perversion, but a normal and necessary consequence of the 
previous despotasm The prmciples which were imposed 
on the medisev al world, and which were the conditions of so 

' 8oe Viardnt, Htat deg Araltes known in China — was first intro- 
en E8pa^ne,n 142-166 Preecott’s duced into Europe by the Moham- 
Ferdtnand avd hahetta, ch nu medaus, but the endence of this 
Viardot contends that the compass i^peurs inconclusiva 
—which appears to have been long 
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macli of its distinctive excellence, -were of such a nature that 
they claimed to be final, and could not possibly be discarded 
without a struggle and a convulsion We must eetunate 
the influence of those principles considered as a whole, and 
duimg the entire period of their operation There are some 
poisons wnich, before they kill men, allay pain and difiiise 
a soothing sensation through the frame We may recognise 
the hour of enjoyment they procure, but we must not separate 
it from the price at which it is purchased 

The extremely unfavourable influence the Catholic 
Church long exercised upon mtellectual development had 
important moral consequences Although moral progress 
does not necessarily depend upon intellectual pi ogress it is 
matenaUy affected by it, mtellectual activity bemg the most 
important element in the growth of that great and com- 
plex organism which we call civilisation The medueval 
credulity had also a more direct moral influence in pro- 
ducmg that mdifference to truth, which is the most repul- 
sive feature of so many Catholic writmgs The very large 
part that must bo assigned to deliberate foi genes m the early 
apologetic literature of the Church we have already seen , and 
no impartial readei can, 1 think, investigate the mnumeiable 
grotesque and lymg legends that, dunng the whole course of 
the Middle Ages, were deliberately palmed ujxin mankind as 
undoubted facts, can follow the histones of the false decretals, 
and the discussions that were connected with them, or can 
observe the complete and absolute mcapacity most Cathohc 
histonans have displayed, of eoncoivmg any good thmg m the 
ranks of their opponents, or of stating with common faimesa 
any consideration that can tell against their cause, without 
acknowledgmg how serious and how inveteiate has been the 
evil There have, no doubt, been many noble mdividual ex- 
ceptions Yet it IS, I beheve, difficult to exaggerate the 
extent to which this moral (Jefect exists m most of the ancient 
and very much of the modern liteiature of Cathohcism. It 
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w thus which makes it so imsiJWilv.LM}' itjuilsi\e to all mde 
pendent and impartial thinkers, and has led a great German 
histonan ^ to declare, with much bittemesa, that the phrase 
Christian reracitj deeei ves to rank with the phrase Punic 
faith But this absolute mdifierence to truth whenever 
falsehood could aubserve the interestfi of the Church is per- 
fectly explicable, and was found m multitudes who, m other 
respects, exhibited the noblest virtue An age which has 
ceased to value impartiality of judgment will soon cease to 
value accuracy of statement , and when credulity is mculcatod 
as a virtue, falsehood will not long be stigmatised as a vice 
When, too, men aie hrmly c(mvmce<l tliat salvation can only 
be found within their Chmch, and that thoir Church can ab- 
solve from all guilt, they will 8i>ee<lily conclude that nothing 
can possibly be wiong which is benoficial to it They ex- 
change the love of truth foi what they call the love of i/te 
truth They rogird moiah as douved fiom and subordinate 
to theology, and tliev regulate ai’ thou statements, not by tho 
standard of veiacity, but by tho interests of their creed 

Another mipoitant laoial consequence of the monastic 
system was the gieat piominence given to pecuniary com- 
ponsatiom, for crime It had boon at first one of the broad 
distinctions between Paganism and Christianity, that, while 
tho iites of the formoi weie tbi tho most part unconnected 
with moial dispositions, (.‘hristiiinity made puiity of heart an 
essential element of all its woi-ship Among tho Pagima a 
few faint efforts had, it is true, boon made m this direction 
An old piocept oi law, which is icfeired to by /Jicero, and 
which was strongly reiterated by Apollonius of Tyana, and 
the Pythagoreans, declared that * no impious man should 
dale to appease tho anger of the divuiities by gifts , and 
oracles are said to have more than once piocliumed that the 

‘ Herder Leg ii U See, too, Bhilost. 

^ ‘ Impiue no audeto placare 4po(l Tg<xn i 1 1 
Jonib iram Deorura ’ — Cicero, De 
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hecatombs of noble oxen with gilded boms that were offered 
up ostentatiously by the nch, were less pleasing to the gods 
than the wreaths of flowers and the modest and reverential 
worship of the poor ’ In general, however, m the Pagan 
woild, the service of the temple had little or no connection 
with morals, and the change which Ohnstiamty effected in 
this 1 eepect was one of its most important lienehts to man- 
kind It was natural, however, and perhaps inevitable, that 
m the course of time, and under the action of very vanous 
causes, the old Pagan sentiment should levive, and even with 
an increased intensity In no respect had the Christians 
been more nobly distinguished than by their chanty It was 
not surpnftmg that the Fathers, while exerting all their elo- 
quence to stimulate this virtue — ospecially during the cala- 
mities that accompamed the dissolution of the Empire — should 
have dilated in extremely strong terms upon the siuritual 
benehte the donor would receive foi his gift It is also not 
suriinsing that this selfaah calculation should gradually, and 
among hard and ignorant men, have absorbed all other mo- 
tivee A cunous legend, which is lelated by a writer of the 
seventh century, illustrates the kind of feeling that liad arisen 
The Christian bishop Syueaus succeeded in converting a 
Pagan named Evagnus, who for a long time, hoaevei, felt 
doubts about the passage, ‘ He who giveth to the poor 
leudeth to the Lord ’ On Ins conversion, and m obedience 
to this verse, he gave Syneains three hundred pieces of gold 
to be distributed among the poor , but he exacted from the 
bishop, as the lepresentative of Cliiist, a promissory note, 
engaging that he should be repaid m the future world 
Many years later, Evagnus, liemg on his death-hed, com- 
manded his sous, when they bnned lura, to place the note m 
his hand, and to do so without informing Synesms His 


' There ere three or four i. etauees of tbie related by Porphyry 
Ve Absiin Camis, lib u 
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d^Dg injunction wu obserred, and three days afterwards he 
appeared to ByooBiiu in a dream, told him that the debt had 
tieen paid, and ordered him to go to the tomb, where he would 
find a written receipt Bynesius did as he was commanded, 
and, the grave being ojiened, the promissory note was found 
m the hand of the dead man, wrth an endorsement declaring 
that the debt had been jiaid by Christ The note, it was said, 
was long aftoi pieeeried as a relic m the church of Cyient.'^ 
The kind of feeling which this legend displays was soon 
turned with tenia Id force into the ch anne l of monastic life. 
A law of Constantme accorded, and several later laws en 
laiged, the jiower of liequests to ecclosiastioa Ecclesiastical 
property was at the same tune exonerated fiom the public 
burdens, and this measure not only directly assisted its in 
crease, but had also an important mdirect mfluence, for, wlion 
taxation was heavy, many laymen ceded the ownership of 
tlioir estates to the monostoiioe, with a secret condition that 
they should, as vasaa’s, receive tuo rn-senues unburdened by 
taxation, and subject only to a slight payment to the monks 
as to their feudal lords ’ 'I he monks were regarded as the 
trustees of the poor, and also as themselves tyjiical poor, and 
all the proiiusoa that appheil to those ho gave to the poor 
applied, it was said, to the benefactors of the monasteries 
fhe monastic chapel also contsmeil the relits of saints or 
sacred images of miraculous power, and thiongs of woiship 

' Moechus, Pritum Spxrttuale jete comnic line iiBulte luis p tuvrcs 
(Roswovde) cap cxcv M Willon ot ntcepte coinme une aniiitne par 
quotas from the Iijc of SI Jean JteusChriBt’ — Hist de I Eeclata^e 
I Aumonitr an even stranger event tome iii p n97 
which hnpponod to 8t Poter 1 elo- I in ly mention here that the 
ueanns ‘Ptnr repoussor lev im ancient (lanls were sail In have 
portnnit^s dee pauvres il leur lotait been accustomed to lend money on 
des piorrea Un jour n en tiou thecon btion of its being n paid to 
vant pa# sous la mam il leur jeta the lender in the next life — (Val 
uu pain ^ la ttte 11 tomba ni ilade lyinximui hb u c ip vi §10) 
et eut une vision Ses moritee * Murat ri Avtich Ualuine, 
^talent comptes (1 un c6td dtuient i Ixi i 
tons ses enmes, de 1 autre ce pain 
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pers 'were attracted by the miraclee, and desired to place them 
selves under the protection, of the s.iint It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that to give money to the pnests ■was for several 
centiuies the fiist aiticle of the moral code Political minds 
may have felt the imiioitance of aggrandising a pacific and 
industrious class m the centre of a disorganised society, and 
family affection may have prednsposed many in favour of in- 
stitutions which contained at least one mcmbei of most 
families , but m the overwhelming majority of uises ttie mo- 
tive was simple superstition In seasons of sickness, of 
danger, of sorrow, or of lemoise, whenever the fear or the 
conscience of the voishippcr wis awakened, he hastened to 
purchase with money the fivour of a saint Above all, in 
tlio houi of death, when the terrors of the future \voild 
loomed darkly upon bis mind, he saw m a gift or legacy to 
the monks a sure means of eflacmg the most monstious 
crimes, and secuimg his ultimate happiness A rich man 
was soon scaicoly deemed a Christian if he did not leave a 
portion of his pioperty to the Church, and the charters of m- 
numerahle monsusterioa in everv part of Europe attest the 
vast tracts of land that were u'dod by will to the monks, ‘for 
the benefit of the soul ’ of tho testator ‘ 

Tt has been observed by a great histonan that we may 
trace throe distmct phases in the early history of the Church 
In the first period religion was a question of morals , in tlie 
second period, which ciilmmated m the fifth centm-y, it had 
hecome a question of orthodoxy , in tho third period, which 
dates from the seventh century, it was a question of mum- 
ficence to monasterios * The dcajiotism of Catholicism, and 

* See.onthecftusesofthewealth tiellpTncut llaas I’enseigne 

of the monasteries two admiTAhlo meet mural , elle aroit exerc^ leu 
disBortations by Miiraton, Antith emurs et los Amos pap H rechen lie 
Jtaltane, Ixvu , lii iil , Ilallam’s de co qm dtoit vraiment bean, TTai 
Middle A^ee, ch vn parti monthoiinttQ Au cinqmferao si^le 

“‘Lore de I'l^rabiissemont hu on Tavoit fiurtont ittacli^e A lor 
chpi-lianismelareligiOTiaToltaMen- thodoxie an Hepu^inie onl’aToit lA 
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the Ignorance that followed the liorbarian invasions, liad re- 
(iiOHsed tho struggles of heres/, and m the period ol almost 
absolute darkness that continued from the sixth to the 
twelfth uentury, the theological ideal of unquestioning faith 
and of perfect unanimity was all but icalisod in the West 
\11 the energy th it m prtviont. ages had been ox]>€nded in 
combating heic-'y was now cx])cndtd in atqnrmg wealth 
The people compounded for the most atiocioiis ciimes by gifts 
to shrmes of tho-^o saints whose inteicession was supposed to 
bo unfailing the rnoul s, paitly by the natural cessation of 
then old enthiisiLsm, partly by the absence of any hostile 
criticism of then acts, and partly too bv the veiy wealth 
thoy had acquired, sank into gross and geueral immorality 
The great majoiity of them had probib] v at no time loon 
either a imt^ actuated byasticng nbgiuiis motive, noi yet 
diicascd and d(.si>oTiding iiinls sc'* king a lefnge from tiio 
world they hid boon siinj»h peasants, of no oxtraoidiu uy 
devotion oi sensitiveness, who prefened an ensmod subsLst 
tnco, with no (.are, little lalxiui, a much higbei horial )>osition 
than th( y could otherwxse accjniie and tho cortamty, as ti cy 
behoved, of going to heaven, to the Jaboiious and piocanous 
CMhtencc of the seif, relieved, indeed, by tho privilege ot 
miniago, b\it exposed to military soivucc, to cvtiem© lurd 
ships, and to constant oj*pMssJon Vciy natuially, when 
tlicy could do so with im/mnity, tlio} bioke tluir vows of 
chastity ^ ciy naturally, too, the? avaded cmscKes to the 
full of tlic condition of aflaus, to diaw as much wealth as 
possible into their community * Tho belief in the ap}n o u lung 

d ute k la bientaisance eiivers Ic** m aiue In i st ( iBo8 iliey were 
tfuvdis — SiMDOudi IJ 4>i dcs tlie werL ol d liliiUe iinpoHture 
Iraiifita, tume ii p 60 J\(rv athcfhil rm t «terv had 

‘ Mr llallam, fipoakiug of u © it* tut»lnr aainf Htid tvorv saint 
legoiuU of the mirach** of saint© Lis legend ftbi dted m order t( 
S.IVB It inusst not be supposed e riJi tlio chur lies under his pro 
that these alsurilitue wore pro- tottion by oxaggorating Ins virtues 
duced as well as nouribhed by ig Ti s miracles and cont^equenth his 
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e(nd of the world, especially at the close of the tenth century^ 
the emsades, which gave nse to a piofitable traffic in the 
form of a pecumary commutation of vows, and the black 
death, which produced a paroxysm of leligioua fanaticism, 
stimulated the movement }ii the monkish chronicles, the 
moritri of sovereigns are almost exclusively judged by their 
bounty to the Church, and lu some caara this is the sole part 
of their policy which has been prescived * 

'there weie, no doubt, a few ledecming points m this dark 
peiiod The Iiish monks are said to liave been honourably 
distmgiuiibed foi then leluctance to ficfe]»t the lavish dona 
tions of then admiiera,* and some mi^Monuy inonnsteiies of 
a high ordet of owllcnce weie scattoied fchiough hiuopo 
A legends, too, may tie cited cen^nimg the facility with 
which money ac<jutied by crime was acctjjted an atonement 
foi Cl imo * But tiiesc caeos were veiy raie, and the leligioiis 
history of several centunes is little moie than a history of 
the rapacity of piiests and of tho credulity of laymen In 


povoT of sornnR tliO‘«o ■who pait 
liberally for hia pitronago \iid 
die ch ii pirt i Ido not 

think this pTssige ruakos suffidat 
allowance for theimconiiciouB form 
aUm cf many SAintly mjlhs, but 
no impirtial person can doubt its 
substantial truth 

' SiSTnondi, Hist des PVan^ais, 
tome 11 pp 54 62 6.^ 

’ Milraaii « Th^t of Jxiftn Ckr%3 
ixanxty \oI ii p 257 

• Duran-ins h 1 reiub I vsbop of 
the thirti tilth century tells how 
when a certain bishop was consr’- 
erating a church built out of the 
fruits of usury and pillage he saw 
behtud the alhirthe devil in a pou* 
tifi al vtRtmont standing at the 
bishop 8 throne who said unto tho 
bishop ‘ Cease from consecrating 
the church for it pertaineth i/i 


my juriHibctHu, mnee it is bmlt 
fioin the fruits of nyiirips lud rob 
bones Tl on tho I ishoj and the 
clergy Iia\ ng fled thoMie in four, 
imroelmtoly tho devil destroyed 
tln*^ church with a great now — 
Rationale Vioinorum i 6 (trana 
lated for tho Caindcn Society) 

A cortiin St Lfiunomir is said 
to have refused a gift for his mo 
naetery from a rapacious noble, 
because he was sure it was de 
nved from piUago (Montalem 
bort’s Motixes (TOcadent, tome ii 
pp 860 851 ) When prostitutes 
were converted lu tho early Church, 
it was the rule that the money of 
which they had liecome posaesged 
shoull nevi r be nppliod to eccle 
siastieal purposes, but should be 
distnbatwl among tlie poor 
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Bcgl&nd, the perpetual demands of the Pope eocated a heros 
resentment , and we may trace with remarkable clearness, 
in every page of Matthew Pans, the alienation of sympathy 
arising from this cause, which prepared and foreshadowed 
the final rupture of England from the Church Ireland, on 
the other hand, had been given over by two Popes to the 
English mvader, on the condition of the payment of Peter’s 
pence The outrageous and notonous immorahty of the 
mouastenes, durmg the century before the Reformation, was 
chiefly due to their great wealth , and that immorality, as 
the wiitings of Erasmus and Ulnc von Hutten show, gave a 
powerful impulse to the new movement, while the abuses of 
the mdulgences were the immediate cause of the revolt of 
Luther But these thmgs anived only after many centuries 
of successful fraud 'The religious terroiism that was unscru- 
pulously employed had done its work, and the chief nches ot 
Christendom had passed mto the cofiers of the Church 

It IS, mdeed, probable that rehgious terrorism played a 
more important part m the monastic phase of Christianity 
than it had done even m the gloat work of the conversion 
of the Pagans Although two oi three amiable theologians 
bad made fain t and altogether abortive attempts to question 
the etermty of punishment , although there had been some 
slight difference of opinion concerning the future of some 
Pagan philosophers who had hved before the introduction of 
Christianity, and also upon the question whether mfents who 
died unbaptised were only deprived of all joy, or were ac- 
tually subjected to never-ending agony, there was no question 
as to the mam features of the Catholic doctrine Accordmg 
to the patnstic theologians, it was part of the gospel reve- 
lation that the misery and suffering the human race en- 
dures upon earth is but a feeble image of that which awaits 
it m the future world, that all its members beyond the 
Churdi, as well as a very large {proportion of those who are 
within its pale, are doomed to an eternity of agony m » 
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literal and undying The monaetic legend*? took up this 

ioctnno, which in itself is suiRciently revolting, and they 
developed it with an ajiiialling vividness and minuteness 
St Macarius, it is said, when walking one day through the 
desert, saw a skull ujion the giound He struck it with his 
staff and it ’’egau to sjieak It told him that it was the 
skull of a Pagan pnest who had li\ed before the introduction 
of Chiistiamty into the world, and who had accordingly been 
doomed to liell As high as the heaven is above the earth, 
so lugh does the fire of hell mount in waves above the souls 
thataie plunged into it The damned souls wore piossod 
fogether Imk to hack, and lost pnest made it bis single 
entreaty to the aaiut that he would pray that tbo^ might 
lie turned face to face, for he believed that the sicht of a 
Vuothei’s face might affoid him some faint consolation in tlio 
eUinilyof agony that was befoio him* 'Pbestoiv is woll 
known of how St Gregory, seeing on a bas-rolicf .1 U'piesen- 
tation of the goodness of Trajan to a [)Oor widow, jiitied tlio 
Pagan fmpeior, whom ho knew to lie in hell, and prayul 
that he might be released He was told that his pi aver was 
altogether unprecedented , but at hist, on hi5 promising that 
he would never ofTer finch a j)i*avei agam, it was paitially 
gianted Trajan was not withdiawn fiom he]], hut ho was 
fieed fiom the toimouts whic] the leinaindei of the Pagan 
woild endiued ^ 

An entile literature of visions d<'})ictmg the torments of 

' JWha Smwrum, Prol § 172 gicit virtues uts in uiibcipt ised 

ThiH VI81 )n IS ml relitedby mh lei Ihe whole Bulyect of the 
iSt Gregory himself, and somo mhiou of St Orogorv is discussed 
(' itholics ai e porplcxeil about it, on 1> riiitnpigny Ant(min<i, tnme 
account of the iisiou of another i pp 372 373 This (b\out writer 
saint, who <ifterwards askedwhethcr p«\s, 'C'ctto I4geiuie fut aecoptie 
Tnijan was saved, and received pti tout lo moyen A,ge, indulgent 
for \TiBwer, ‘ 1 wish m<n to rest id jjthit Ich patent ill u\tres ottoMl diS' 
iffnoraneo of this subject, that the pos6 a les supposor chr^tiene et 
Oitholica may become strongA sanv^s’ 

Tor this empofir ihouf^h ho hid 
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hell was soon produced the mdui>li^ of the monha The 
apocryphal Gosjiel of Nicodemua, which puq)orted to deaeialje 
tlie descent of Christ into the lower woild, contributed to 
foster it^ and St Gregory the Great has related many visions 
m a more famous woik, which piofcssed to be compiled with 
scrupulous veracity fioin the most authentic Rources,^ and of 
which it may be confidditly a\eiied that it sciincly contains 
a single page wlucli is not tainted with giotesque and do 
liberate falsehood ISb n, it was said, passc'd into a tiance oi 
teinpoiary de.ith, and weie then earned for a time to liell 
Among otheis, a ccitam piau named Ste])lien, from whoso 
lips the saint declaies that he had heaid the tale, had died 
l)> mistake When Ins soul was borne to the gates of hell, 
the Judge doclaiod that it w ts anothd Stephen who was 
vvauted , the disembodud spiiii afUi inspcttmg hclb was 
rcstoicd to its foimor body, and On nox; day it waR 1 nown 
that (inotlicr Stojihcn had dit**! * Tok moos W( lo the poitals 
ol boll, and a heimit had seen llie soul of tho Au.ni emi»ei('r 
Hieodonc, jls St Euchciius aftciwarJs did the soul t»t 
Chailos Martol, oamod down that in the Island of Lipaii* 
The ciateia m Sicily, it wus iemaiko<l, weu continually 
figitaUnl, and contniually incioasing, t»ud this, as St Gicgory 
obsedos, was piobably duo to the inijM'nduig lum of the 
woild, when tlie gicat pi<ss of lost souls would rendei it 
nocossiiyto enlaigo t)«o »i»j»oaclK'‘ to lluii jmsons^ 

Ent tin ghiupfacb of hell that aic fuin ^lud ui the 'Dia- 
logues’ of St Grcgoiy njqieai ineagie and imimagmati\ e, 
compared with those of some later monks A long senes 
of moiiastic visions, of winch that of St Fmsoy, m the 
seventh century, was one of the hist .ind winch followed 


* See tlie sulemii aBseveration ot book of 
the care which he took in goi ig ^ iaw/ n “ib 

only to the most credible and • Ihid n U) 

anrhorised sunruc h»r his m i.te- * fhitl oo 

rials, in the Piefas© to the Tiret 
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in rapid suooeasion till that of Tundale, in tiie twelfth 
oeuturj, professed to describe with the most detailed accuracy 
the condition of the lost * It la impossible to conceive more 
ghastly, grotesque, and material conceptions of the future 
world than they evmce, or more hideous calumnies against 
that Being who was supposed to inflict upon His creatuie® 
such unspeakable misery The devil was represented bound 
by red-hot chains, on a burning gndiron in the centre of 
hell The screams of hia nevoi ending agony made its rafters 
to resound , but his hands were free, and with these he 
seized the lost souls, ciiished them like grapes against his 
teeth, and then dr. w th* m by his bieath down the fieiy 
cavern of his throat Daemons with hooks of led-hot 
non plunged souls alternately into fire and ice Some of 
the lost weic hong up by their tongues, othei-s weie sawn 
asunder, othei's gnawed by serpents, others beaten togethei on 
an anvil and -welded into a single mass, others boiled and 
then strained thiough a cloth, others twined m the embraces 
of dsemons whose Limbs were of flame The fire of earth, 
it was said, was bat a pictuie of that of hell The latter was 
so immeasurably more intense that it alone could bo called 
real Sulphur was mixed with it, partly to increase its 
heat, and partly, too, m ordei that an uisuflerable stench 
might be added to the misery of the lost, while, unlike 
other fiamoB, it emitted, according to some visions, no light, 


' The fullest colloction of tliose 
TiBions with which I am ncquainted 
18 that made for the PhiiobibJion 
Society (vol ix ), by M Belepierre, 
called L^fer dccrit par ceiix qut 
Xont vu, of which I have largely 
availed myself So< , too, Kusca 2^ 
Inferno Wrights Purgatory of St 

Patrick and an int-erefeting collection 
of visions piven by Mr Longfellow, 
inhistranslationofDaute Tbolnth 
saints were, I am sorry to say, pro 


minont in producing this branch of 
bterature St Pnrsey, whoso vision 
18 one of the earliest, and Tundale 
or Tundale, whose vision is one of 
the most detailed, were both Irish 
The English historians contain 
several ot tliese visions Bode re- 
lates two or throe— William oi 
Malmesbury that of Charles the 
Fat , Matthew Pans three visions 
of purgatory 
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tluit the honor of darkness might be added to the horror of 
pmn A narrow bridge spanned the abyss, and from it the 
souls of smuers were plunged into the darkness that was 
below ' 

Such catalogues of horrors, though they now awake in an 
educated man a sentiment of mingled disgust, weaimess, and 
contempt, were able foi many centunee to create a degree ol 
pamc and of miseiy we can scarcely realise With the 
exception of the heretic Pelagius, whose noble genius, antici 
patmg the disco venes of moilem science, had repudiated the 
theological notion of death having been mtroduced mto the 
woild on account of the act of Adam, it was umversally 
held among Chnstians that all the forms of suffeimg 
and dissolution that are manifested on eaith were penal 
inJliotions The dtati action of the woild was generally be- 
lieved to be at hand The minds of men weie hlled with 
images of the approaching tataatrophe, and innuiaorable 
legends of visible duimons weie indnstnously cuoulated It 
was the custom then, as it is the custom now, foi Cathoiio 
pnesta to stain the imaginations of young children by ghastly 
pictures of future mmory, to impnnt upon the virgin mind 
atiocious images which they hoped, not unreasonably, might 
prove mdelihle * In hours of weakness and of sickness their 

* The niirrow I n Ige over holl young pereoLH, cullel l)n Biqht of 
(in some risione tuverod with Hell bythollev T Furmes C S S K , 
spikes), which is a conspicuous piiUisIied ' pi rmissu suf iiorum' 
feature in the Mohammedan pic by Pufiy (Ilul lin and I^ondon) 
turea of tho future world, appo irs It is a detailud desi nptiuu of the 
very often in Catholic visions Si e dungeons of holl an I a few sen- 
Greg Tur iv J3 St Grog Dttl toncesmaj serioasasiimple 'Seel 
iv 36 and the nsi n ol Tuudalo on the middle of thit red hot floor 
m Pelepierro a'andssgiil she 1 uks about six- 

® Tow 1 nglishmen, I imagine teen yens old Ilei feet are bare 
are aware of the infamous publica Sho has in itlier shoes nor stockings 
tions written avith this object that Listen' she speaks She 

are circulated by the Catholic B|ye I have been standing on tins 
pnesLs am mg the poor 1 have red hot floor for yean Day and 
bsftire me a tract for childrtu ind night my only standing place has 
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overwrouglit faaicy seemed to see ludeous l>eiTig8 lioveni^ 
around, and hell itseif yawning to leceive its victim St 
Gregory describoB how a monk, who, though appaiently a 
man of oxeiupUiy and even saintly piety, had been accus- 
tomed secretly to cat meat, saw on his deathbed a feaiful 
dragon twmm:; its tiiil round his body, and, with open jaws, 
sucking his bi oath , * and how a little boy of hvo years old, 
who had ie.unt fiom Ins father to lepaat blasphemous words, 
saw, as he lay djing (xulting damions who weie waiting to 
cari'y him to hell ^ 'lo ilu* jaundnod eye of the theologian, 
all nature seemed stucken and lui lorn, and its biightness and 
beauty suggested no ide is but those of deception and of sin 
The redbreast, acroidmg to one popular hgend, was commis- 
sioned hy the Deity to cairy a drop of walej to the souls of 
unbaptisod infants in hell, and its breast was smged in 
pieicmg the ilaines * in the calm, still hour of evening, 

boon till's ic'lliutfl)>r look wis xory go rl to this child Vi ry 
at burnt un 1 bloohnjr foot 1 of likoly <io«i it would got worse 
mo go off thn burrjHu' fl<> )rt »r « no au I worse, an ! vould nosei r» pent, 
nioniunt, onlj Kr one aiiigle ^ii^H uikI *»o it vooIJ li i\ o to bf jujiislud 
moment TIk f 'Urlh duiig oti much more in lull S'tiol in Tim 
IB thfi boiling kottlo m the merry cillod it out of thowoild in 
middle of It thrio i*' v I >y i1h tmrl\ childhood ' Itthrrcidii 

ITis eyos irc iniruing likt two bum (t mio'i to follow this sniject tui- 
iiig coils Two lorn? h imr** <omo tlior, lie mai glance ov( r a com- 
ont of hiB oars Simotinie^ pmioutruil by lh« same res (i end 

lio opens his mouth, cind blazing gonlloni.in edit (1^4 Ttrnhle 7u /</- 
fiioioKs out But listen’ then i** )iif/ifona 1 1 Chiltf, md uImi t, 

T «ionnd like n kettle boiling I of»k on ll»U ii mslated fiom tiui 

'1 lie bln )d IS boiling in the scalded Ituli vn of idnanionli, and wiili 
^c^n‘' of that boy dhe bi nn is illusti itions depicting the vinous 
In ding and bubbling in hi** hend toituica 
The marrow IS boiling in bis boiios ‘St Giog Bail iv 38 

The filth dungeon IB the rod- ’Ibid iv 18 

h )l oven The littlo child is 'Algir’s Ht'^lory of Ihc Doc- 

in this red hot oiin Hear how iri/tt of a Futwe Lfe (New Yoik 
u “^creams toiomo < nf 9oe how 18661 p 414 1 ho ignis fatuus w is 
it rums an 1 twists itself about in eoinolimcs supposed to be tin ‘<oul 
the fire It be it its head againi^ of nn uubaptisi cj clnl 1 There le I 
the roof of the o> en Ithtarapsitb believe, auothor Catholic legend 
little feet on l ' 0 fl or Uol ibout tue rodbreist of a ver\ 
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when the peasant hoy asked why the sinking sun, as it dipped 
beneath the horizon, flushed with such a glouous red, he was 
answered, m the words of an old Saxon catechism, because it 
IS then looking into hell ' 

It IS lelated m the vision of Tundale, that as he gazed 
upon the burning jilams of hell, and listened to the screams 
of ceaseless and hopeless agony that were wrung from the 
hufibrers, the ciy bioke fiom his lips, ‘ Alas, Lord 1 what 
truth IS there m what I have so often heaid— the earth is 
tilled with the mercy of God 1 ’ * It is, mdeed, one of the 
most curious things m moial histoiy, to observe how men 
who were smcerely mdignant with Pagan writers for attn- 
butmg to their divinities the fimltios of an occasional jealousy 
or an occasional sensuality — for representmg them, m a word, 
Lko men of mingled characters and passions — have uevei the 
less unsci upulously attributed to their own Livimty a degiee 
of cruelty which may be confidently said to transcend the 
utmost baibanty of which human nature is capable Neither 
Neio nor Phalana could have looked complacently for ever on 
unHions enduring the tortuie of lire — most of them because 
of a crime which was committed, not by themselves, but by 
tlieir ancestora, or because they had adopted some mistaken 
conclusion on mtneato questions of history or metaphysics * 

differont kind — that lU hicafct vus crust of tho earth which is the 
Btiniod with bloud alien it was wall of lull nn 1 rnna making the 
trying to pull out the thorns from whole revilve an the squirrel bj 
the Lfown of Clmst climb ug tiiirv its cage ' h}iji,r 

' Wiigbts Purgatory of St dcciit ycr tux gin t ntvit,g lol ) 
Patrick p 26 JM Dolcpierie * llolepiorro p 70 
qu tes a curious theory of lather ■Thus in i b ik which was 
Hvrdouin (who is chiefly known nttril uted (it la slid crronum'ily)to 
for his suggestion that the tlnss cs Jeremy Ciylor we find two singu- 
were composed by tho mediaeval lurty nnrhotoncal and nurmpaa- 
monks) that tho rotation of the sioucd chapters, deliberately enu- 
earth la caused by the lost souls mcratiiig the most atrocious acts 
trying to escape from the fire that of cruelty in human history, and 
IS at thecontre of tho glol o elimb mainCuniug th it they are surpassed 
mg, in conaequence on the inner %y tho toitures inflicted by the 
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To thoBe who do not regard suoh teaching aa true, it must 
appear without exception the most odious m the religious 
histoiy of the world, suhversiTe of the veiy foundations of 
morals, and woll fitted to transform the man who at once 
realised it, and accepted it with pleasure, into a monster of 
barbarity Of the writers of the medifisval penod, certainly 
one of the two or three most eminent was Peter Lombard, 
whose * Sentences,* though now, I beheve, but little read, 
were for a long time the basis of all theological literature in 
Europe More than four thousand theologians are said to 
have written coniinontarjes upon them ^ — among others, 
Albert the Gi eat, St l^onaventuia, and St Thomas Aquinas 
Nor 18 the woik unwoith) of its foimer leputation Calm 
cle«ir, logical, subtle, and concise, the author professes to ex 


Deity A fuw irislaucefl will suffice 
Certam put rings of iron 

etuck full of sUfirp p unts of iioe 11 « 
about their aim« au<l feet m bucli 
a manner a-? the pnsonoit* could 
not move •svithout wouu hng them 
eeh es then they compaseed thorn 
about with firt to the end that, 
gt vnding still they inight^be burnt 
alue and if they stirred the shaip 
lilts pierced their hesh 
h It then shall bo the torment 
of the damned where thev shall 
bupD eternally without dying and 
without possibility of reiniving? 

-klexuilor, the son of Hyr 
canus, caused eight bundled to be 
crucified and whilst they were yet 
alive caused their wues and chib 
dren to be mur iored before their 
eyes, that so they might not die 
once, but many de'iths This rigour 
shall not be wanting in hell 
Mpzentius tied a luing body to a 
dead until the puliehed exhalations 
of the dead had killed the living 
\\Tiat 18 this in rosppit of# 
faeli, when each bo!) I *he iunni 


IS more Joathsome and unsaioury 
than a million ol diad dogs? 
Ponavonturo sii*! if oiio of the 
damned were buught i to thi^i 
w rid it woio hufficiint ti infoct 
the wliolc oiiih Wi are 

aimrod to think of IIil inhumanity 
ot 1 haliiris who roa ted moudliit 
in his bn/en lull ihat was a 
•)oy in re’^pect of that fro of hdl 
Ihis toiment comprisas 
as m.vDy torments as the boiy of 
man his ] nuts snows arteries 
&c , I uing caused 1 y that penetra 
ting aud real fire, ot which this 
tomporiil fire is but a painted fire 
What comparison will there 
be between burning for a bundled 
years’ epice, and to be burning 
without interruption as long as Qod 
18 God?’ — Contemplation* on the 
hlaie of Man, Look ii ch 6-7 in 
Uel er b Kdition of the works of 
Taylor 

* Vorron© Htstoria Theoloqxm 
dim Philo'^opkia comparata Synop- 

p JO P f r Lombard « work 

w I** piibl shed jii A I) 1 160 
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pound tie whole system of Catholic theology and ethics, 
and to reveal the mterdepeudence of their various parts 
Having explained the position and the duties, he proceeds tc 
examine the prospects, of man He mam tarns that until tlie 
day of judgment the inhabitants of heaven and hell will 
continually see one another, but that, m the succeedmg 
eternity, the inhabitants of heaven alone will see those of the 
opposite world , and he concludes his great work by tlus 
moat impressive passage ‘ In the last place, we must enquire 
whether the sight of the punishment of the condemned will 
impaii the glory of the blest, or wbetber it will augment 
their beatitude Concerning this, Gregory says the sight of 
the punishment of the lost will not obscure the beatitude of 
the Just , for when it is accompanied by no compassion it can 
be no dimmution of bappmess And although their own 
joys might suffice to the just, yet to their greater glory they 
will see the pains of the evil, which by grace they have 
escaped The elect will go forth, not mdeed locally, 

but by mtelligenoe, and by a clear vnaion, tc behold the 
torture of the impious, and as they see them they will not 
gneve Their minda will be sated with joy as they gare on 
the imspeakable anguish of the impious, retiimmg thank? 
foi their own fioedom Thus Esaias, describing the torments 
of the impious, and the joy of the righteous m witnessing it, 
says “ The elect m tiuth will go out and will see the coipaea 
of men who have prevaricated agaumt Him , their worm 
will not die, and they will be to the satiety of vision to all 
desh, that is to the elect The just man will rejoice when 
he shall see the vengeance " ’ ' 


' ‘ Poatremo quantur, An poena paesio nusenee non ent, minnere 
reprobomin visa decoloret gloriam beatomm laLitiam non \alobit Et 
beaturum,' an eorura beatltudini luet justls sua giudia sulbciant, 
proficiat? De hoc Ita Qregonns ad majorom glunam vident poeuas 
ut, Apud aminnm justomm non ob- malurum qnas per gratiam evaac 
fuacat beatitadinem aspetla poeai^rnut hgredientur ergo elactj, 
reproliorum , quia nbi jam com non loco sed inleUigLUti ircIviaioDa 
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This passion foi visions of hosven and hell was, in fiwt, 
a natural continuation of ilie passion foi dogmatic definition, 
vthich had ragod during the fifth cfentury It was natinal 
that men, whose curiosity hod left no oonceivablo question of 
tlieology undefined, should have endeavoured to describe 
with coiTOSjiondmg precision the condition of the dead 
Mudi, however, was due to the hallucinations of solitary 
and ascetic life, and much more to d( liberate impo«-ture 
It IS imjiossible foi men to continue long in a condition of 
extreme panic, and superstition speedily discovered remedies 
to allay the fesrs it had cieaied If a malicious dfemon was 
hovering around the ^Kdiover, and if the ^aws of bell were 
opening to leceive him, he mss defended, on the other hand, 
by countless angels , a lavish gift to a chuich or monastery 
could always enlist a s,imt in his Ixhnlf, and jinestly power 
could pintect him against the dangers which pneetly sagacity 
had revealed When the angels wore woiglimg the good and 
evil deeds of a dead man, the latter were found by far to 
pieponderate , but a xiriesfc of St Tjawienc^ came m, and 
turned the scale by throwing down among the former a 
heavy gold chalice, which the deceased had given to the 
altar * Dagobeit whs snatched from the very arms of diemons 
by St Hems, St Mauiico, and St Martin* Thailemagne 
w.is saved, because the monasteiies he had built outweighed 

manifostH. ad videndum impioruni J^rtahitur ]ustus enm Mflent vin- 
cmciatus , quo8 vidantes uaii dolore dictaia’ — Potor Lomliard, Smicn 
afficientur sod laetitia satiabnutur, lil» n fioiB ^1 hebe cimiable viows 
apontes gnitias de «ua liljerntiono linve ofleo hpon expresBod lioth liy 
TiBaimpionimiuelfibili caliimit/ite, CitliohcdndbyPuntftiuUvines. See 
Undt' Esaiaa impiorum torraonla Alg<.r b Doctrine of a tuture Life, 
desenbens et ox eorum Ttsiono la- p 641 

titiam bonorura expnmeni, ait, ^ Legernla Aaiea Thoro is a 
Egredientur olecti sciIicj t et vide- curious ficaco i oproseuUiig this 
bunt cadavera virorum qui praeva- triUMictiou, on tlio porlal of tb'* 
ncati sunt in me Vermis eorum church of St Loren/o, near Rome 
non monctup et ignis non extin *Aimoni,2^« Gestis Francorum 
guetup,et orunt usque ftdsatiotatem* Hist it 34 
Tisionis omni oaini, id tst elecLis 
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hJg evil deeds ’ Others, who died in moi tal sm, were raised 
from the dead at the desire of then pation saint, to expiate 
their guilt To amass relics, to acquire the patronage of 
saints, to endow monasteries, to build churches, became the 
chief part of religion, and the more the terrors of the unseen 
world wore unfolded, the more men sought tranquillity by 
the consolations of siipeistition ’ 

The extent to which the custom of raatenabsmg religion 
was earned, can only be adequately realiseii by those who 
have examined the medisev il literature itself dhat which 
stakes a student in perusing this literatuie, is not so much 
the existence of those superstitions, as their extiaordinaiy 
multiplication, the many thousands of grotesque miracles 
wrought bv saints, monastencs, or lebos, that were delibe- 
rately asserted and imiversally believed Cliiistianity had 
assumed a foim that wes quite as poh tlieistic and quite ,i.s 
idolatrous as the ancient ‘Paganism Thf low level of intel- 
lectual cultivation, the religious feelings of half-con verted 
baibaxians, the interests of the clergy, the great social ira- 
poi-tance of the monasteries, and jieihaps also the custom of 
compounding for neaily all enmes by peoumary fines, which 
was so general in the penal system of the birborian tribes 
combined in their diflerent ways, with tlie ]),inic created by 
the fear of hell, in driving men m the siujo direction, and 
the wealth and power of the cleigy lose to a point that 
enabled them to overshadow all othei classes dTiey had 
found ns has been well said, m another woild, the standing- 


' Turjnn h rAro/fff /f’, ch 32 In 
the TiBKiu of VT.itlm, howerer (4 n 
824) Churl orriiigiie Mas eetn lor 
turocl m puigitoryon account f'f 
hib fcxces' 4 i>e luTo of "woTnen (De- 
lepierrc Jj'hvfer dtcrit par ct7tt 
pn t<mi vu, pp 27-28 ) 

* As the Abb6 Mablj observes 
‘On croyoit on t nt^Iquo s irfe daiw 


CIS siecleH grossiers quo ^a^ance 
ctoil le premior Httril ut Jo Dien, 
ot quo I08 saints faisoioat mi com- 
Tiitrco do lour crAlit et do lenr pro- 
tctlion 1)0 W ](>& nenesses im 
mcnsiB donn^es atuc ^glises par defl 
hnmmos dont lea moeurs deehono 
Aient la nhgion’ — Obaertaiioni 
97ir PTfi i d( fVance, i 4 
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point of ArchunedeB fTom •wliich they could move this No 
other system had ever appeared so admirably fitted to endure 
for ever The Church had crushed or silenced every oppo- 
nent in Chnstendom It had an absolute control over 
education in all its branches and m aU its stages It hatl 
absoibed all the speculative knowledge and art of Europe 
It possessed or commanded wealth, rank, and military power 
It had so directed its teaching, that everytbmg which tem 
tied or distr^sed mankind drove men speedily into its arms, 
and it had covered Europe with a vast network of insti- 
tutions, admirably adapted to extend and perpetuate its 
power In addition to all this, it had guarded with con 
summate skill all the approaches to its citadel Every 
doubt was branded as a sin, and a long course of doubt 
must necessarily have preceded the rejection of its tenets 
All the avenues of enquiry were painted with images of 
appalling suffering, and of malicious dsemons No sooner 
did the worshippei begin to question any article of faith, oi 
to lose his confidence in the virtue of the ceremonies of his 
Church, than he was threatened with a doom that no human 
heroism could brave, that no imagination could contomplato 
undismayed 

Of all the suffering that was undergone by those brave 
men who m ages of ignoiance and superstition dared to 
break loose from the trammels of their Church, and who laid 
tho foundation of the liberty we now enjoy, it is this which 
was probably the most poignant, and which is the least 
realised Our imaginations can reproduce with much vivid- 
ness gigantic mossacies like those of the Albigenses or of 
St Bartholomew We can conceive, too, the tortuieg of the 
rack and of the boots, the dungeon, the scaffold, and the slow 
file We can estimate, though less perfectly, the angmsh 
uhich the bold enquirer must have undergone fiom the 
desertion of those he most^deaily loved, from the hatred of 
mankind, from the malignant calummes that were heaped 
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Dpon Ills name But m the chamber of his own soul, m the 
hours of his sohtaiy meditation, he must have found elements 
of a suffering that was still more acute Taught from his 
earliest childhood to regaid the abandonment of his here- 
ditary opinions as the most deadly of emnes, and to asenbe 
it to the instigation of deceiving daemons, pei-suaded that 
if he died in a condition of doubt he must pass into a state 
of everlasting torture, his imagination saturated with images 
of the most hideous and appalling anguish, he found himself 
alone in the world, stinggling with his difficulties and his 
doubts There existed no rival sect m which he could take 
refuge, and where, m the piofessed agreement of many minds, 
he could forget the anathemas of the Church Physical 
science, that has disproved the theological theonee which 
attribute death to human sm, and suffering to Divine ven- 
geance, and all natural phenomena to isolated acts of Divine 
intervontaon — historical onticism, which has dispelled so 
many imposmg fabrics of belief, tmoed so many elaboiate 
superstitions to the normal action of the imdisciphned imagi 
nation, and explained and defined the successive j)h.isea of 
religious progress, were both imknown Every comet that 
blazed in the sky, every pestilence that swept over the land, 
appealed a confirmation of the daik throats of the theologian 
A spirit of blmd and abject credulity, inculcated as the hist 
of duties, and exhibited on all subjects and in all forma, 
jieivadeii the atmosphere he breathed Who can ostinmte 
aright the ohsticles against which a sinceie enqmroi m such 
an age must have struggled 1 Wlio can concei ve the seci et 
anguish ho must have enduied in the long months or yoai-s 
during which rival arguments gained an alternate sway 
over hiB j’udgment, while all doubt was still regarded as 
damnable? And even when his mmd was convinced, his 
imagination would still often revert to his old belief Our 
thoughts m after years flow spqpta leously, and even uncon- 
sciously, m the channels that aie formed m youth. In 
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moraenti when the oontioUmg judgment has relaxed ite 
giusp, old mtelleotual habits leassume their sway, and 
images pamted on the iiniigination will live, when the lutel- 
toctual propositions on winch they rested have been wholly 
■iliandoned In bouts of weakness, of sickness, and of diow 
smess, m the fevensh and anxious moments that are known 
to all, when the mmd floats passively upon the stieam, the 
phantoms winch loason had exoicised must liaie often lo 
appeared, and the bitterness of an ancient tyranny must hai e 
entered mto his soul 

It IS one of the gieatest of the many services that were 
rendered to mankind by the li oubadoui a, that they cast 
such a flood of ridicule upon the visions of hell, by which 
the monks had been uiiistomod to leiiify mankind, that 
they completely disnidiUd and almost suppicssod thorn' 
Whothei , however, tho Catholic mmd, il unassisted b> the 
literature of Paganism and by the mdejieiident thmkeis wbo 
giew up iindei tho shelter of Alolianimedanism, could have 
ever unwound the cliams that had bound it, may well bo 
questioned The giowth of towns, which multqilicd scculai 
mteresta and feelings, the levival of loaimng, tho depicasion 
of the ecclasiastical classes that iollovvod tin ciusadas, and, at 
last, the dislocat on of Chiistendoui bj the Ilcloimation, 
giadually uiipaiied the cccicsi istii al doctiinc, uliich ceased 
to be realised before it ceased to be believed Theie was, 
however, another doctime winch oxerccscd a still gioater 
influence m augmoutmg the iicbes of the clcigy, and m 
making donations to the Church the chief pait of religion 
I allude, of course, to tho doctime of piiigatoiy 

A distmguisbed modem apologist foi the middle ages 
has made this doctrme the object of his special and voiy 
■'haractenstic eulogj, liecause, as he says, by pioviding i 

* Many cunoua oinni^ 'os of the are given ly Ih h picrro p 144 — 

V ay in which the 'Iruiil idaurs 1 "W right B of *S^ Patrick 

1 sqned the monkish visioui. of bell 47-6A 
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finite puniHhment graduated to every variety of guilt and 
adapted for those who, without being sufficiently virtuoua 
to pass at once into he<i\en, did not appear sufficiently 
VICIOUS to pass u'to hell, it foiiued an indispensable coi 
rectivo to the extreme ten oi ism of the doctrine of eternal 
punishment^ Ihis is one of those theones which, tliough 
exceedingly popular with a class ofwntcra who aie not without 
influence in our day, must apptar, I think, almost grotesque 
to those who have examined the actual opeiation of the 
doctiiiie durmg the middle agos According to the practical 
teachmg of the Chinch, the expiatory poweis at the disposal 
of its clergy a\gio so great, that those who died believing its 
doctrines, and foitiiiod m tlioir last hours by its ntes, had no 
cause whatever to dread the teiiois of hdl On the other 
hand, those v ho died external to tie Chuicli had no pio^pict 
of enteiing into |iu^atoi^ This lattei v\as dcsignc 1 alto 
guthcr for tiuo liolu\crs, it was chicfiy preached at a time 
when no one is m the hast disposed to question the powtis 
of tho Chuich to dlsoho in} cinne, ho\voer heinous, or to 
fiee the woist men from hell, and it wns assiuedly novel 
regarded m tho light of a consolation Indeed, the popular 
pictures of puigatcu} were so teinfic that it may be doubted 
whether tlie imaginition could e\er fully icabse, though the 
reason could easily itcogncso, the difloioncc between this state 
and that of the lost The liio of pu'^^ator} according to tlie 
most ennnont theologians, was like tlie fiie of hell — a litei il 
fie, prolonged, it was sometimes said, foi ages The de- 
clamations of the pulpit described tho suffonTigs of the saved 
souls in purgatory as mcaJculably greater than any that-wei'O 
endiued by the most wretched mortals upon earth * The rude 


' Comte Phi/oaophie "porUtve ]oioe 81 on les com^ ire a uno se 
tome v p 2G9 coni des poinrs du purgatoire 

’ ‘Saint J3eniiirl danssens^r ^ limp oz vous done dilicates 
mou ])c obilu HumberU, aflfirmoqie ilnnen dit Id p6r6VaUadier(16n) 
ous ’es tQurnieuts do cct evic pjut (Ur son ernondu 3®* dima cho 
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ArtiBts ol medue>'aliflm exhausted their efibris in depicting 
the writhings of the dead m the flames that enciicled them 
Innumerable \asions detailed with a gliastly minuteneea the 
various kinds of toi*tuie they underwent,* and the monk, 
who desciibed what he professed to have seen, usually ended 
by the characteristic moral, that could men only realise those 
buflreimgB, they would shrink from no sacriflce to rescue their 
friends from such a state A special place, it was said, was 
reserved m purgatory for those who had been slow m paying 
then tithes^ St Gregory tells a cuiious story of a man 
who was, in other i*espects, of adumable vn-tue, but who, 


do I Aveut, “ d’estre au travers do 
VOS chcnets, sur vuwtre petit feu 
pour une centaine d’ans ce n’oef 
nen au respect d un mornont de pur- 
gatoire Mats si vous vistos lamais 
tirer quelqu’nn i ouatre chevauz, 
qutlqu’uD braslor a petit feu, od- 
ragerdotaim ou deaoif.uuehourode 
purgatoire est pirc quo tout cola 
— Moray, Lee Librcs I^ScKcur^ 
(Pins, I860), pp 130-111 (an ex- 
tremely curious and suggostuo 
book) 1 uow take up the fir&t 
contemporary hook of populai (‘a- 
thohe devotion on this subject which 
IB at h ind, and read ‘ Comparwl 
with the pains of purgatory, then, 
all those wounds and dark pnsous, 
all those wild beasts, hooks of iron, 
rod-hot plates, &c , which the holy 
martyrs suffered, are nothing’ 

‘ They (souls in purgatory) are in 
a real, though miraculous manner, 
tortured by fire, which is of the 
same kind (says Bollarmme) as our 
element fire ' ‘ The Angelic Doctor 
affirms “ that the fire which tor- 
ments the damned is like the fire 
which purges the elect”’ ‘What 
agony will not those holy souls, 
suffer when tied and bound with 
the most tormenting chains of a 


Imugfiie like to thatof hell ' and 
we, while able to ujako thorn, free 
<ind happy, sliall ue stand like un- 
mtoroeted spectators ? * ‘St Austin 
IS of opinion that the pains of a 
Boul m purgatory during the time 
required to open and shut ones 
eye IS more severe than what St 
Lawrence suffered on the gridiron/ 
and much more to the same effect 
{Purga(o>-^ oj>ened to the J*iety of 
the Faithful Kichardson, London ) 

* See Delepierre, Wright, and 
Alger 

* This appears from the vision 
of^huicill (Wnght’s P«rya^ory 
of St Patrul, p 42 j Bromptou 
( Chromcon'S^ ells of an Engl inh land 
lord who liH(] refused to pay tithes 
St Augu^tinf, having viiniy roa 
sone^l with him, at last convinced 
him by a miracle Before celebrat- 
ing mass ho ordered allescommum 
cated persona to leave the church, 
whereupon a corpse got out of a 
griie and walked away Thecorpse, 
on being questioned, said it was the 
body of an anciont Briton who re- 
fused to pay tithes, and had in con- 
sequence been ezcommunicatedand 
damned 
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(n a oontesied election for the popedom, supported the wrong 
candidate, and without, as it would appear, m any degree 
refusing to obey the successful candidate when elected, con- 
tinued secretly of opinion that the choice was an unwise one 
He was accordingly placed for some time after death in 
boiling water ' Whatever may be thought of its other 
aspects, it is impossible to avoid recognismg m this teachmg a 
masterly skill in the adaptation of means to ends, which 
almost rises to artistic beauty A system which deputed its 
minister to go to the unhappy widow m the first daik hour 
of her anguish and her desolation, to tell hei that he who 
was dearer to her than all the world besides was now burning 
in a file, and that he could only be relieved by a gift of 
money to the pnests, was assuredly of its own kind not 
without an oxtraordmary nient 

If we attempt to realise the moral condition of the society 
of Western Europe in the penod thatelapsed lietween the down 
fell of the Roman Em]>ireand Charlemagne, duimg which the 
religious transformations I hate noticed chiefly arose, we shall 
be met by some formidable diffiuilties In tbe first place, our 
materials are very scanty From the year A D 642, when the 
meagre chronicle of Ficdignnus closes, to the luography of 
Chailemagneby Egmhaid, a century later, there is an almost 
complete blank m trusts orthv history, and we are i educed 
to a few scanty and tery doubtful notices in the chionicles of 
monasteries, the lives of saints, and the decrees of CounciLs 
All secular literature had almost disappc aied, and the thought 
of posterity seems to have vanished from the woild * Of the 
first half of the seventh century, however, and of the two 
oentunes that preceded it, we have much information from 

Greg Ih/z/ iv 40 rams, et pendant le mtme espaca 

* As Sismondi says ' Pendant do temps il n'y out pas nn person- 
quatre vinpts ans, tout an moms nage puissant qni ne tiAtlt des 
il n’y eut pas nn Franc qni songeAt ^temples pour la postAntA la plus 
a transmettre A la poetAritA la mA- reculAe ’ — Higi de» FVawfnw, toms 
moire des Ac Anements contempo- n p 46 
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Gregory of Tours, and Frediganus, whose tedious and repol 
sive pages illiistiate with considerable cle^uness the conllict of 
i aces and the dislocation of governments that for centimes 
existed In Italy, the traditions and liabits of the old Empire 
had m some degiee leasseitod their sway , hut m Gaul the 
Church Rubbisted m the midst of baibaiians, whose native 
vigour had never been emasculated by civilisation and refined 
by knowledge The pictuic wluch Gregory of Toms gives us 
IS that of a society which was almost absolukl) anarchical 
The lumd is fatigued by tbc monotonous account of acts of 
violence and of fraud springing from no fixed jiolicy, tending 
to no ond, leaving no lasting impress upon the woild ' llie 
two queens Fi^d^gonde and Bruuchaut nse consjncuons above 
other figures for then fierce and undaunted ambition, for the 
fascination they exercised over the nonds of multihules, and 
foj the numhei and atrocity of their ciimes All classes 
seem to have been almost equally tainted with mcc We 
ii^ad of a bishop named Cautmus, who had to be caixied, 
wlicn intoxicated, by four man from the table, ^ who, upon 

* Odbon 8a^8 of tho peiiod T^mrs In thf ( onflict of baibansru 
during -s huh the Mororiognindy wiih Uonijii ( luisiumity barbi- 
nat.lv rogntd, tlul ‘u woiJd be iiemhas iiihothnul into L/hnatni- 
difli lilt to find inywhoremoreMco mh all ithforH]r\ m ith none of us 
or less urtOrt ' Il.illam reprodmi ^encrositv m-l ruagn/iuimity , its 
this observation, ami aoils ‘TIjo entrg} bhous itsejf ui alrcjcityof 
fipl‘3ul tho‘-eLinj(“<arcofIitllootbtr cruelty nid even of eensiiuiity 
importance than is they imprcw Christiniitv has given to biiLi 
on the iiiinil a thorougb notion ol i ism liardly more than iN supoi- 
Lhi cxtierae wukediicbs of almost slition ami its luilroil of lirretiCH 
ever} person comorned in them, and unbelievers Thruugliout, as 
and consequently of (ho stato to su'-sin itions, jiaincides andfratri- 
v/vhich society -was reduced’ — Jliet ciJos lulvnuiugle with adulteries 
of the Middle Aoes oh l Bean audnpis ’ — Ihhloi /ul La'inUiris- 
Milman is equally unfavourable tuiniii/ vol i p 305 
and emphatic id his judgment ‘It ^ titcg Tur i\ 12 Gregory moii 
18 difficult to cuuceive a more daik tiona (v M) another Lmhop wlio 
and odious elite of society than used to become so lutoiicai cd isto 
that of France undei her Merovin* be unable to stand , and int Bom- 
gian kings, the rlpsccndants of fice aftoi <Icscnbmf' the extreme 
Clovis, as described by Grt£,or> of soiisuihtj of tho clergy of his time, 
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the lefiisal of one of his pneste to surrender some private 
property, deliberately ordered that priest to be buned ahve, 
and who, when the victim, escaping by a h^ippy chance from 
the sepulchre m which he had been immured, revealed the 
crime, received no greater punishmont than a censuie ‘ The 
worst sovereigns found flatterers or agents in ecclesiastics 
Frdd^gonde deputed two clerks to murdei Childebeit,* and 
anotlier clerk to muider Bruneliaut,® she caused a bishop of 
Rouen to be aasassmafced at the altai — a bishop and an arch- 
deacon being her accomplices,^ and she found m anobhei 
liishop, named ^gidiua, one of her most devoted instruments 
!tnd ft lends ® 'Jlie pope, St Giegory the Gieat, was an 
udent i] ittcior of Biunehaut ® Gundcl^ald, having muidoied 
'us tluee biolheis, was consoled by St A\ilus, the bishop of 
Vicnuo, who, without intimating the ahglitost disapprobation 
of the act, assuiod him that by removing his rivals he had 
l)cen a piovidcntcd agent in preserving the happiness of his 
people* The bmhopucs were hlied by men of notenous 
debauchery, or by grasping miaeia^ The pnosts sometinos 
cclebi ated the ‘ aci od mysteiies * gorged with food and dull 
with wme’® Tliey had already begun to carry aims, 
and Gregory tells of two bishops of tlie sixth centuiy 


adJ«i th it thoTo axo bomo hibliops 
‘ qui licot dicnnt se fonnainoa 
\ul <idult«rus lion esso, aod euat 
ebrioai oL lujunugi,* — I^p 

rliT 

* Greff Tur it 12 

* Ibid Till 29 She ffave thorn 
kniTes with hoUow grooTos, flilod 
with poison ID the blides 

* Ibid Til 20 

* Ibid Till 31-41. 

* Ibid T 19 

* See his Tery curious corre 
spotnUnce with her — I'p vi 5, 
50, 59 , II 11, 117 . XI 62-63 

” Ay\tUMt T Re adds ‘Mi- 


imelmt i ffui fehcitas numorum re- 
ffahum perBonaruzn ’ 

• See the eionhcitip Lptitimony of 

St lluuifaco ID the eigbtli lontnry 
‘Modo nutem maxima ex parte per 
ciTitatea epiBCOpales sedos traditae 
euot laicis cupidis id posstdeudDm, 
Tol ftdulteratis clenciB, SLorlato- 
nbQs et pubhcADis seculariter ud 
porfruoDdum ' — Ernst xlix ‘ ad 2^- 
chariam ’ The epistle con 

taiQS an appalliDff piuture of the 
clerual viooa of the rimes 

• More thin one Couiuil made 
detroos about this Ste the Vi« 
de St Liqer, by Dom Pitra, pp 
171-177 
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who had killed many enemiea with their own hands ^ There 
was scarcely a reign that was not marked by some atrocious 
domestic tragedy There were few sovereigns who were not 
guilty of at least one dehberate murder Never, perhaps, 
was the indiction of mutilation, and prolonged and agonising 
forms of death, more common We read, among other atro< 
cities, of a bishop being driven to a distant place of exile 
upon a bed of thorns , ^ of a king burning together his rebel- 
lious son, his daughter-in-law, and their daughters , ^ of a 
queen condemning a daughter she had had by a fbrmer mai- 
nage to be drowned, lest her beauty should excite the passions 
of her husband , * of another queen endeavouring to strangle 
her daughter with her own hands , ^ of an abbot, coiupellmg 
a poor man to abandon his house, that he might commit 
adultery with hia wife, and being murdered, together with his 
partner, m the act of a prince who made it an habitual 
amusement to torture his slaves with fire, and who buned 
two of them abve, because they had married without bi«i 
permission , ^ of a bishop’s wife, who, besides other cnmes, 
was accustomed to mutilate men and to tortui*e women, by 
applying red-hot uons to the most sensitive parts of tlioir 
bodiea,® of great numbers who were deprived of their ear's 


* Greg Tur u 43 St Boni- 
face, at a much later period (a u 
742), talks of bishops ' Qoi pug- 
Dant m exercita armati et efiun 
(iunt propria maim BangiUQoni ho- 
minum * — Ep xljx. 

» Greg Tut iv 26 

' Ibid IV 20 

* Ibid 111 26 ' Ibid IX 34 

* Ibid viii 19 Gregory eaya 
this story should warn cler- 
gymen not to meddle with the 
wives of other people, but ‘content 
tbomselves with those that they may 

ossesB without crime ’ The abbot 
ad pif'Vioiifly tned to sodiic© the 


husband withio the precincts 04 
the monastery, that he might mur- 
der him 

^ Ibid V 3 

• Ibid Tin 39 She was guilty 
of many other crimes, which the 
histori in says ‘ it is better to pass m 
Bilence The bishop himself had 
been guilty of outrageous and vio- 
lent tyranny The marriage 0 / 
ecclesiastics appears at this time 
to have been common in Gaul, 
though the best men commonly de 
sorted their wives when they were 
ordained Another bishop’s wife(iT 
36) was notorious for her tyranny 
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and noses, tortured tlirough several days, and at last burnt 
alive or broken Slowly on the wheel Bninehaut, at the 
close of her long and m some respects great though guilty 
career, fell into the hands of Clotaire, and the old queen, 
having been subjected for three days to vanons kinds of 
torture, was led out on a camel for the derision of the army, 
and at last bound to the tail of a furious horse, and dashed 
to pieces m its course ' 

And yet this age was, in a ceitain sense, eminently 
religious AD literature had become sacred Heresy of 
eveiy land was rapidly expiring The pneets and monks 
had acquired enormous power, and their wealth was inoi 
dmately mcieasmg * Several soveieigns voluntaiily ab<in 
doned their thrones for the monastic life ® The seventh 
century, which, togethei with the eighth, forms the darkest 
peiiod of the daik ages, is fauioiis in the luigiology as 
having piodiicod more taints than any otliei century, 
except that of the martj I's * 

Tlie manner in which events were regarded by hjstoiians 
was ilso exceedingly charactciistic Our principal authority, 


' Fiediganue xin Ihelucto 
rian describes Ll iLeire as i perfect 
paragon of Chnetian graces 

* ‘An Bixiime stable om eompto 
214 ^tablifasomtnts reli^jeuv fJis 
Pjr6n6cs A la L< iro et ties I )Uche8 
(lu I\h6nu aux \ osges — O/aimm, 
Ptuat gcrmaniquc6, tome ii p 93 
Jn the two following cei tnnes the 
etclcbiastioal wealth was fnor- 
mi usly mere iscd 

* M'vtthew of Westminster (a d 
757) speaks of no Joss than eight 
Saxon kings haMng done this 

* ‘ Ijo pepli^me sifecle est celm 
peut-4tre qiu a donnA lo plus de 
saints au cjilendrier’ — faismondi, 
flui de France, tome ii p fiO 
‘Le plus beau titre du eejptiime 
isiele a line r4b,d,biUtation est le 


oombre considerable de ssmto qil*l) 
a produits Auoun siAcle n’a 
cte ainsi glori66 sauf I'&ge des 
marts rs dunt Lieu stst r6seTv4 de 
comptor le nomi ro CIi ujur annAe 
fournit sa inoH n chaque jour a 
bu gorbe ■isi d me il plriic a 
Lieu et av Christ de repaulre a 
pkines mains fcur un siAcle les 
epleodeurs des saiuta qmmporte 
que rhistoire et la gloire humaino 
eu tiewient peucompte?’ — Litra, 
Vfc de St Ligrr Introd p x xi 
This learned and Aery credulous 
wTJter{who is now a card nal) after 
wards says that we have the record 
of mure than eight hundred saints 
of the seventh century (Introd p 
’kxx ) 
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Gregory of Tours, was a l>Lshop of great eminence, and a 
man of the most genuine pieby, and of veiy stiong .ifFections ' 
He desciibea hia work aa a lecord ^of the virtues of saints, 
and the disasters of nations, and the student who tums to 
Ins pages from Iho&e of the Pagan liistonaus, is uofc inoie 
btriick by the extreme prominence he gives to ecclesustital 
events, than by the uniform mannei m which ho views 
all secular events in their religious aspect, as goveinod 
and directed by a sjiecial ProMdonce Yet, in questions 
where the difTereucc lietwcon oitbodoxy an<l hotfrodox\ 
IS concemed, Insotbics sometimes exhibit the most singulu 
distortion Of this, probably the most impiossivo example 
is the monuer in wluch he has doscubrd ii»p caie'^r of 
Clovia, the great lepiosentativc of oitbodox^ ® llavin,; 
recounted tho cii cumatanoes of his conversion, Gregoiy 
proceeds to tell us, with undisguised admiration how that 
chieftaiDj as the first-fruits of has doctrine, piofessod to Ik' 
grieved at soemg that part of Gaul was held by an Aiian 
sovereign, how he accordingly resolved to invade snd 
appropiiate that toiritory, how, with admiiahle piety, he 
commaudod his soldiers to abstain from all devastations when 
traversLOg tho temton of St Mmin, and how so\eial 
miracles attested the Hivuu appio>)aiion of tho exj^edition 
The war — which is the fiu>t of the long senes of piofr-sscdly 
leligious wars that have been undcitakcn by Chnstmis — 
was fully successful, and Clovis proceeded to dnoct his 
ambition to new fields In his OTpeditiou against tho 
Arians, he had found a faithful ally m his relative Sighehcit, 
tho old and infirm king of tho lUpuaiian Fiauka Clo^ns 
uow proceeded aitfuUy to suggest to the son of Sighehert 
the advantages that sou might obtain by his father’s death 
The hmt was taken Sigbebeit was murdered, and CIovub 


* Seo.eg.thoverytoucbmgpiy’- * Lib n Prologue 
sage about the death of hie • Greg Tup ii 27-43 

dren, v 36. 
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Bent ambassadors to the parrioide, professing a warm friend- 
ship, but with sechet order* on the first opportunity to kill 
him This being done, and the kingdom being left entirely 
without a head, Clovis proceeded to Cologne, the capital of 
Sighebert, he assembled the people, professed with much 
Bolemmty hia horror of the tragedies that had taken place, 
and Ilia complete mnocence of all connection with them , ' 
but suggested that, os they weie now without a riiiei, they 
should place themselves nndei lus protection llie propoai 
tion was received with acchimation The warriors elected 
him as then king, and thus, says the episcopal historian, 
‘Clovis roceivod the treasiiris and dominions of Sigheliert, 
and added them to his own Every day God caused hia 
enemies to fall beneath his hand, and enlarged his kingdom, 
liecaiiso he walked with a light heart liefore the Ixird, and 
did the things that weie pleasmg m His sight’® His 
ambition was, however, still unsated Ho proiooded, in a 
sneoession of expeditions, to unite the whole of Gaul under 
Ills sceptre, m\aduig, defeating, capturing, and slaying the 
lawful sovereigns, who wore for the most part his own 
relations Having secured himself agomst dangers from 
without, by killing all his relations, with the exception of 
hiB wife and childion, he is rejiorted to have lamented 
before hiB courtiois his isolation, dedanng that lie had no 
relations reniaming in the world to assist him in iim 
adversity, but tins speefli, Giegory assures us, was a strata 
gem, for tlie king disiitd to discover whether any jiossible 
pietender to the tlirone had esca|x;d his knowledge and lus 


' HeoliBerves hn-tt im\rtiHHibleit * * Prosternebat eium quotidu) 
was lUttt he could la giulW d shed- Dous hoBloa ejuB nub miinii ipaiua, 
dion the blood of a ml ilion ‘ Red or lucobat regnum pjub en quod 
10 hi8 ego nequaqu un tonsinis amlmlaret recto eorde coram eo, et 
sum Necenim possum saiiguiiiom faieret quie pJscita erant m oculis 
jrareutum meormn oflfundero' — ojue ' — trrog Tur ii 40 
Greg Tut n 40 t 
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Bword Soon after, he died, full of years and honours, and 
W'as buned m a cathedial which he had biiilt. 

Havmg I'ecounted all these things with unmoved com. 
posure, Gregory of Tours requests his i*eader bo permit him 
to pause, to draw the moral of the history It is the 
admirable manner m which Providence guides all things 
for the benefit of tliose whose opinions concerning the Trinity 
aie stnctly orthodox Having briefly rtfeiTed to Abraham, 
Jacob, Moses, Aaion, and David, all of whom are said to 
have intimated the corrects doctrine on this Bub]ect, and 
all of whom weie exceedingly prosperou*?, he passes to more 
modem times ‘Anus the impioas founder of the impious 
sect, his entrails having fillen out, passed into the flames of 
holl , but Hilary, the blessed defender of the undivided 
Trmity, thougli exiled on that account, found his country in 
Paradise The Kmg Clovis, who confessed the Tniuty, 
and by its assistance crushed the heretics, extended his 
dominions through all Gaul Alanc, who denied the Trinity, 
was depnved of Ins kingdom and his subjects, and, what was 
far worse, was pimisbed in the future woi Id ’ ^ 

It would be easy to cite other, though perhaps not quite 
siuh striking, instance of the degree in which the moi*!.! 
judgments of this unhappy age were distoi ted by supeistition * 
Questions of orthodoxy, or questions of fasting, appealed to 
the popular mind immeasurably more important than what 


* Lib in Prologue St Avitus 

enumerates id glowing terms the 
Christian virtues of Cions xli ) 

but, as thiswas in a letter addressed 
to the kmg himself the eulogy may 
easily be explained 

* Thus Hallam says ‘There are 
continual proofs of immoraltty in 
the monkish histonans In the 
history of Riuneev Abbey one of 
ouTbestdocumentsforAnglo Sazoi 
times Me have an anecdote ot a 


bi<ih >p wlio made a Danish nol le* 
man drunk that he might cheat 
him out of an estate, which is told 
with much apprubal ion Walter de 
Uemingford records with exce8Bl'^ e 
delight, the well known story of 
the Jews who wore persuaded by 
the captain of their ^ osf'Ol to walk 
on the sands at low water till the 
{rising tido drowned them’ — Hai- 
lam 8 Middle Ages (12th ed.), iii p 
306 
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we ibould now Call the fundamental pnnciples of right 
and wrong A law of Charlemagne, and also a law of the 
Saxons, condemned to death any one who ate meat m I^nt, ' 
nnlnm the pnest was satisfied that it was a matter of absolute 
necessity The moral enthusiasm of the age chiefly drove 
men to abandon then- cinc or domestic duties, to immuie 
themselves m monasteries, and to waste their stiength by 
prolonged and extravagant maceration “ Yet, m the midst 
of all this superstition, there can be no question that in 
some respects the religious agencies were operatmg for good 
The monastic bodies that everywhere arose, formed secure 
asylums for the multitudes who had been persecuted by 
then enemies, constituted an mvaluablo counterpoise to the 
rude military forces of the time, familiarised the imagination 
of men with religious types that could haidlj fad m some 
degree to soften the character, and led the way m most 
forms of peaceful labour When men, filled with admiration 
at the reports of the sanctity and the miracles of some 
lUustnous saint, made pilgrimages to behold lum, and found 
him attired m the rude garb of a peasant, with thick shoes, 
and with a scythe on his shoulder, supormtending the labours 
of the farmers,* or sitting m a small attic mondmg lamps,* 
whatever other benefit they might derive from the mterview, 
they could scarcely fail to return with an mcreased sense of 

> Cuiciam, Earbarorum, cmq cans trento-neof, s il ne 8 en 

Tol 111 p 64 Caociani notices, rcpentoit et ja^oibquil se repon 
that aznoD^ the Foies the teeth (f tist si estoit-il peudu par cumpas 
the offending persons were palled sion) — Dlmonomanu d«9 Soroun 
out The following passage from p 

Bodxu IS I think, very rem vrkable ’ A long list of eitamples of ex. 

Les loix et canons veulent quon trezne maceration, fr im lires of the 
pardonne anx h^tiqncs repeutis saints of the seyentb and eighth 
(combien que les magistrate en oentanes is given by Fitia, Vte de 
quelques lieux par cy devant, y ont St LSger lutrod pp cv cvii 
en tel esgard, qne celui qui avoit * Thn was robited of St Kqoi 
maiig4 de la chur au Vendredy tins Oreg Dialog i 4 
eatoit bmsU tout vif comme il fut * Ibid i 5 This aaint wu 
faict en la ville d Angers Tan mil named Constantins 
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the dignity of labour It was piobably at this tune as much 
for the benefit of the world as of the Church, that the 
ecclesiastical sanctuaries and estates should remain inviolate, 
and the numerous legends of Divine punishment havmg 
overtaken those who transgressed them,' attest the /leal with 
which the clergy sought to establish that mviolabdity The 
great sanctity that was attached to holidays was also an 
important boon to the servile classes The celebration of the 
first day of the week, m commemoration of the resmTection 
and as a period of religious exercises, dates from the earliest 
age of the Chinch The Christian festival was mtofully 
distinguished fiom the Jowiali Sabbath, with which it never 
appears to have been confounded till the close ot the six- 
teenth cautuiy, hut some Jcwisli converts, who considered 
the Jewish law to be still in force, observed both days In 
general, however, the Christian festival alone was observed, 
and the Jewish feabbatical obligation, as St Paul most 
explicitly affirms, no loiigei rested upon the Christians The 
gioundb of the observance of Sunday were tlic manifest 
propriety and expediency of devoting a cortam portion of 
tune to devout exorcises, the tiadition which traced the 
simctificatiou of Sunday to apostobc times and the tight of 
the Chmch to appomt certain seasons to be kept holy by ita 
members When Christianity acquued an asccndaniy m the 
Umpire, its policy on this subject was manifested m one of 
the laws of Constantine, which, without miking any duect 
reference to religious motives, ordered that, ‘ on the Jay of 
the sim,’ no servile work should be performed except 


' A vaHt nura>ieT of TDiraclo# of 
this kmd are recordc 1 *^ee e » , 
Qreg Tur J)e Miraouhs i 61-60 
Htst IV 49 Perhnps the most 
singular mstauce of t he \ loiatmn of 
tbs sanctity of the church iras that 
by tlio nuns t a consent foundcHl 
by St RatUgunda they hiving 


broken into rel elbon, fom bishops, 
with their attendant cleij,^ went 
to compose the dispute, and having 
filled, excommunicivlfd the rebels, 
whereupon the nuns almost beat 
them to death in the church. 
— Greg T ui lx 41 
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agriculture, which, being dependent on the weather, could 
not, it was though w, be reasonably postponed Theodosius 
took a step further, and suppressed the public spectacles on 
that day During the centuries that immediately followed 
the dissolution of the Homan Empire, the clergy devoted 
themselves with great and praiseworthy zeal to the suppi eeaon | 
of labour both on Sundays and on the othei leading Church 
holidays More than one law was made, forbidding all 
Sunday labour, and this prohibition was reiterated by > 
Charlemagne lu his Capituianes * Seveial Councils made 
decrees on the subject,^ and several legends were circulated, 
of men who had been altlicted miraculously with disease or 
with death, for having been guilty of this sin * Although 
the moral side of religion was greatly degraded or forgotten, 
there was, as I have already mtimated, one important excep- 
tion Charity was so interwoven with the superstitiomr 
parts of ecclesiastical teaching, that it continued to grow and 
flourish m the darkest period Of the acts of Queen BathUda, 
it IS said we know nothing except her donations to the 
monasteries, and the chanty with wluch she purchased slaves 
and captives, and released them or converted them into 
monks * While many of the bishops were men of gross and 
scandalous nee, there weie always some who laboured 
assiduously in the old episcopal vocation of jirotectmg the 
oppressed, interceding for the captives, and opening theu 
sanctuaries to the fugitives St Germanus, a bishop of Pans, 


* See CRiioiazu, Leges Barham- 
»««», vol in pp 19, 161 

* Much information about thetie 
RBuiGB IS given by Dr IleBsey, 

Q bis Bam^ton Lectures on Sunday 
See especially, lect 3 See, too, 
Moeblor, Le Chnstxanisme et VEs’ 
dlavaqc, pp 186-187 

• Gregory of Tours enumemtes 
some instances of this in his extra- 
vagant hook 1)6 Mxraxulu^w. IK 


IV 67, V 7 One of these cases 
liowever, was for lianng worked on 
the day of St John the Baptis* 
Some other miracles of the same 
nature, taken, I believe, from T^ng- 
plish sources are given m Uessey s 
jSanifay (3rd odirion), p 321 

* Compare Pitra, Vie de 8i • 
JJger,^ 137 Sismondi, dss 
F angais, tome ii pp 62^3 

I 
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near the close of the sixth century, was especially famous for 
his zeal m ransoming captives • The faihe he acquired was 
so great, that pnsoners ore said to have called upon him 
to assist them, m the interval between his death and his 
bunal , and the boily of the samt becoming miraculously 
heavy, it was found impossible to carry it to the grave till 
the captives had been released ’ In the midst of the complete 
eclipse of all secular leammg, m the midst of a reign of 
Ignorance, imposture, and creduhty which cannot be paralleled 
m lustory, there grew up a vast legendary literature, cluster 
mg aiound the form of the ascetic, and the lives of the saints, 
among very mucli that is grotesque, ehddisli, and even 
immoral, contain some fragments of the purest and most 
touchmg religious poetry ^ 

Bit the chief title of the period we are considering, to 
the mdulgence of posterity, lies in its missionary labours 
The stream of missionmes which had at fiist flowed from 
Palestme and Italy began to flow from the West The 
fiish monoateiies furnished the eaihost, and piobably the 
most numerous, labourers m the hold A great portion of 
the north of England was tonveitod by the Irish monks of 
Lmdisfarne The fame of St Columbanus m Gaul, m 
Germany and m Italy, toi a time even balanced that of St 
Benedict himself, and the school which he founded at Luxeuil 
became the great seminary for mediseval missionaiics, while 


• See aremarkablep'ifl’^'ifjefroni 
hie life, cited by Guizot Hut de la 
CivUuation en FVanoe xtu“* le<,on 
Ihe English Instonans contain 
eeveral instances of the actinty of 
chanty in the darkest penod A1 
fred and Edward the Confessor 
were conspicuous frit ELhelwolf 
IS said to hare provided for the 
good of hi8 soul th it, till the day 
of judgment one poor man in ten 
should be provided with mddt, 
dnnk and cbthing ( laser’s Xi/e 


of Alfred ) There was a popular 
legend that a poor man having 
in rain asked alma of some sailors, 
all the breid in their vessel was 
turned into stone (Eoger of Wen- 
dovor A D 606 ) See too another 
legend of charity in Hatlbew of 
Westminster A i) 611 

* Greg Tur Hist v 8 

• M Guizot has given seveiml 
specimens of this {Hist de la C\v%lw 

lf 90 n) 
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the monastery he planted at Bobbio continued to the present 
century The Irislf missionary, St Gall, gave Ins name to 
a portion of Switzerland he had convei ted, and a crowd of 
other Iiish mifisionanea penetrated to the remotest forests of 
Germany The movement which began with St Oolumba 
in the middle of the sixth contury, was communicated to 
England and Gaul about a century later Early in the 
eighth century it found a great leadei in the Anglo-Saxon 
St Boniface, who spread Chnstmmty fai and wide tlirough 
Germany, and at once excited and disciplined an ardent 
enthusiasm, which appeaia to have attiacted all that was 
morally best m the Church Buiing about thiee centimes, 
and -s^hile Euiope had sunk into the most extreme moral, 
intellectual, and political degradation, a constant stieam of 
missionaiiea poured forth from the monabtenes, who spread 
the knowledge of the Cross and the seeds of a future civi- 
lisation through every land, from Ijombardy to Sweden * 

On the whole, howevei, it would be difficult to exaggerate 
the superstition and the vice of the penod between the ^iis- 
solution of the Empire and the reign of Charlemagne But 
lu the midst of the chaos the elements of a new society may 
be detected, and we may alieady observe in embryo the 
movement which ultimately issued in the cnisades, the feudal 
system, and chi\alry It is exclusively with the moral 
aa^iect of this movement that the present woik is con- 
cerned, and I shall endeavour, m the remumdoi of this 
chapter, to describe an<l explam its incijiient stages It 
consisted of two parts — a fusion of Chnstianity with the 


• Thi6 portion of medijeval his- 
tory has lately been well traced 
by Ml Miiclear, in his JiistOTy oj 
Chnitian Missions in the Aftddle 
Agee (1863) See, too Montnlom- 
bert's Moines d Oecid&nt , Oziinam’s 
ijtudee germaniques The onpinal 
materi^ are to he found la !Be<]e. 


and in the Lives of the Saints — 
especially that of St Columba by 
Aaamnan Onthulren hmisBion- 
anes, see the iionedictmo Hist lit 
de la Ftnnccy tome iv p 6 , and on 
the English missionaries Sharon 
'rtmer s Hist of England, book x 
ch II 
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BuUtary spirit, and an inareasing reverence for secular 
rank 

It had been an ancient maxim of the Greeks, that no 
more acceptable gifts can be offered in the temples of the 
gods than the tiojihies won from an enemy in battle * Of 
this mihtary religion Christianity had been at first the 
extreme negation I have already had occasion to observe 
that it had been one of its earliest rules that no arms should 
be mtroduced within the chinch, and that soldiers retummg 
even from the most nghteous war should not be admitted to 
communion until altei a jienod of penance and purification 
A powerful party, v bich counted among its leaders Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, Ongon, Lactantius, and Basil, 
mamtainod that all waifaio was unlawful foi those who had 
been convei-ted , and this opinion had its martyr m the cele- 
brated Maximihauus, who suffered death under Diocletian 
solely because, havmg been enrolled as a soldiei, he declared 
that he was a Christian, and that theiefoie he could not 
fight The extent to which this doctiine was disseminated 
has boon suggested with much plausibility as one of the 
causes of the Diocletian persecution ^ It was the subject of 
one of the reproacUoe of Celsiis , and Ongen, m reply, frankly 
accepted the aicusation that Chiistiamty was incompatible 
Wltli military service, though he maintained that the prayers 
of the Cliiibtians wore more efficacious than the swords of 
the legions ’ At the same tmie, there can be no question 
that many Christians, flora a very eaily date, did enlist m 
the army, and that they woie not cut off fiom the Church 
The legend of the thundeimg legion, under Marcus Aurelius, 
whatever we may think of the pretended nuiacle, attested 
the fact, and it is expressly asserted by Tertullian * The 


* Dion ChryBoit'mi, Or ii {De * ’’Navigamiifl et dob vobiBcuni 

IHtgno) et militamuH ' — Tert Apol xlu 

* Giblioa, cb xn “■ See, too, QrotiLts Be Jurcy i cap u 

■ Ongen, CeU lib vui 
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fil-st fury of the I^ocletum persecvition fell upon CliiifliuiLn 
soldiers, and by the tune of Conatantine the anny appeaie 
to have become, m a great degree, Clmatian A Council of 
Arles, under Constantine, condemned soldiers who, through 
rehgious motives, deserted their colours , and St Augustme 
threw his great influence mto the same scale But even 
(vheie the calhng was not regarded as smful, it was stiongly 
discouraged The ideal or tyjie of supieme excellence con- 
ceived by the imagination of the Pagan world and to which 
all their puiost moral enthusiasm natuially aspiied, was tho 
patnot and soldier The ideal of the Cathohe legends was 
the ascetic, whose first duty was to abandon all secular 
feelings and tics In most family ciicles tlie conflict between 
tho two principles apfieaied, and m the nioial atuiosphere of 
the fouith and fifth contunes it was almost certain that 
every young man who was animated b) any pme or gen time 
enthusiasm would turn from the army to the monks St 
Maitm, St Peneol, St Tarrachus, and St Vittnoius, wcie 
among those who through religious motives abandoned the 
army ■ When TJlphilas translated the Bible mto Gothic, ho 
is said to have excepted the four books of Kings, through 
fear that they might encourage the mai-tial disjiosition of the 
barbaiians ‘ 

The fiist influence that contributed to bimg the military 
piofesBion mto friendly connoctaou with religion was the 
received doctime conceroing the Piovodential government 
of affairs It was generally taught that all national cata- 
strophes were penal mflictions, resultmg, for the most part, 
from the vices or the religious eriors of the leadmg men, and 
that temporal prosjienty was the rewaid of oithodoxy and 


See au admirable disaertatiou aabject la frequently referred to by 
on the opiniQEia of the early Chns- Baibcyrat, Morale da PireSt and 
tiana about military aemce, in Lo (i^tiua, JJe Jure, lib i cap m 
Slant, insenpitona cArlltenna tie la * Philostorgiue, ii 6 
Gaule, tome i pp 81-67 TJic 
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Virtue A great battle, on the issue of i^hich the fortunes of 
a people or of a monaich depended, was therefore supposed 
to he the special occasion of Pi evidential interposition, and 
the hope of obtaining militarv success became one of the 
most frequent motives ot conversion The conversion of 
Constantme was professedly, and the conversion of Clovis 
was pel haps really, due to the persuasion that the Divine 
mtei position had in a ciitical moment given them the 
victory , and I have already noticed how large a part must 
be assigned to this oider of ideas m facilitating the progress 
of Chnstianity among the baiboriaiis When a cross was 
said to have appaiitJ mrraculoiisly to Constantine, with an 
mam2)tion announcing the victory of the Mil vian bridge, 
when the name holy sign, ado’med uitli the sacred mono 
gram, vas carried m the forefront of the Boman armies, 
when the nails of the cross, which Helena had bi ought 
fioin Jerusalem, weio converted by the emperor mto a 
helmet, and into bits for his war hoi so, it was evident that 
a gieat change was passing over the once pacAc spint of the 
Churcli ' 

Many cucumstancos conspired to acceleiate it hToithem 
tubes, who had lieen taught that the gates of the Walhalla 
were ever open to the wanioi who presented himself stained 
with the blood of his vanquished enemies, wore converted to 
Ohi istianity , hut they earned theu old fcolmgs mto their 
new cieed The conflict of many races, and the paralysis of 
all government that followed the fall of the Empire, made 
foice eveij where domuiant, ind petty wai-s incessant The 
militai'y obligations attached to the ‘ benefices ’ winch the 
sovereigns gave to their loading chiefs, connected the idea 
of nuJitaiy service with that of rank still more closely than 
it had been connected before, and rendered it doubly honour 


this 


Sea some excellent rem irks ou of Christmnity, vol ll pp 2S7- 
cliange in Mil nan a History 288 
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able in the eyes men Many bwhopa and abbots, partly 
from the turbulence of their times and characters, and partly, 
at a later period, from their jvisition as great feudal lords, 
were accustomed to lead their followers m battle , and this 
custom, though prohibited by Charlemagne, may be traced 
to so late a penod as the battle of Agmcoui-t ' 

The stigma which Christianity had attached to war was 
thus gradually effaced At the same time, the Church 
remained, on the whole, a pacific influence War was 
rather condoned than consecrated, a^d, whatever might be 
the case with a few isolated prelates, the Church did notliing 
to increase or encourage it The transition from the almost 
Quaker tenets of the primitive Church to the essentially 
military Chnstiamty of the Crusidos was chiefly due to 
another cause — to the tenors and to the example of Mohiim 
ruedarusm 

This great religion, which so long nvalled the influence 
of Chnstiamty, had indeed spread the deejiest and most 
justifiable pamc through Christendom Witliout any of 
those aids to the imagination which pictures and imagea 
can furnish, without any elaborate sacerdotal organisation, 
preaching the puiest Monotheism among ignorant and bar- 
barous men, and mculcatmg, on the whole, an extremely 
high and noble sj stem of morals, it spread with a rapidity 
and it acquired a hold over the minds of its votanes, which 
it 13 probable that no other religion has altogether equalled 
It borrowed from Chnstiamty that docti me of salvation by 
behef, which is perhajis the most powerful impulse that can 
be applied to the characteis of masses of men, and it elabo 
rated so mmutoly the charms of its sensual heaven, and the 
terrors of its miteiial hell, as to cause the alternative to 
appeal with imnvalled force to the gross imagmations of the 


1 Mabl>, Ohbtrmiions tiir I Huioxrfde France, i 6, fTallam's Middle 
Aqee, ch 11 part n 
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people It poineBRed a book wbicb, however inferior to that 
of the rpposing religion, has nevertheleaa been the consolation 
and the support of milhons m many ages It taught a fatalism 
which m its first age nerved its adherents with a matchiosa 
mihtary courage, and which, though m later days it has 
often paralysed their active energies, has also rarely failed to 
support them under the pressure of inevitable calamity 
But, above all, it drscovei'ed the great, the &tal secret of 
uniting indissolubly the passion of the soldiei with the 
passion of the devotee Making the courjuest of the infidel 
the first of duties, and proposing heaven as the certam 
reward of the valiant soldier, it created a blended enthu- 
siasm that soon overpowered the divided counsels and the 
voluptuous governments of the East, and, witliin a century 
of the death of Mohammed, his followers had almost extu-pated 
Chnstiamty from its original homo, founded groat mon- 
archies m Asia and Africa, planted a noble, though 
transient and exotic, civilisation m Spam, menaced the 
capital of the Eastern empire, and, but for the issue of a 
smgle battle, they would prolnhly Lavo extended their 
sceptre ovei the eneigetic and progressive races of Central 
Europe The wave was broken by Charles Martel, at the 
battle of Poitiers, and it is now useless to speculate what 
might have been the consequences had Mohammedanism 
unfuiled its triumphant banner among those Teutonic tribes 
who have so often changed their creed, and on whom the 
course of civilisation has so largely depended But one 
great change was in fact achieved The spirit of Moham- 
medanism slowly passed mto Chnatioiiity, and transformed 
it mto its image The spectacle of an essentially military 
leligion fasemated men who were at once very warlike and 
very superstitious The panic that had palsied Europe was after 
a long mtorval succeeded by a fierce reaction of resentment 
Piido and religion conspired to nige the Christian warnors 
against those who had so often defeated the armies and 
wasted the territory of Clinstendom, who liad shorn the 
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empire of the Cross of many of its fairest provinces, and 
profaned that holy city which was venerated not only for ita 
post associations, but also for the spuitual blessings it could 
still bestow upon the pilgnm. The papal indulgences proved 
not less efiicacious in stuuulatmg the military spirit than the 
promises of Mohammed, and for about two centuries eveiy 
pulpit in Christendom pioclaimed the duty of war with the 
unbeliever, and lepreaented the battle-field as the Sul'S path 
to heaven The religious oiders which arose united the 
character of the pnest with that of the warrior, and when, 
at the hour of sunset, the soldier knelt down to pray before 
his cross, that cross was the handle of his sword. 

It would be impossible to conceive a more complete 
transformation than Christianity had thus undergone, and it 
IS melancholy to contrast with its aspect during the crusades 
the impi'easion it had once most justly made upon the world, 
as the spirit of gentleness and of peace encounteimg the 
spirit of violence and war Among the many cunous habila 
of the Pagan Iiish, one of tlie most significant was that of 
perpendicular bunal With a feeling something like that 
which induced Vespaamu to declare that a Roman empeior 
should die etandmg, the Pagan warnois shrank ftom the 
notion of bemg piostrato even in death, and they appear to 
have regarded this mai tutl burial as a B2>ecial symbol of 
Paganism An old Irish manuscript tells bow, when 
Christianity had been introduced mto Ireland, a kmg of 
Ulster on his deathbed chaiged his son never to become a 
Christian, but to be buiied standing upright bk© a man 
in battle, with his face for ever turned to the south, defying 
the men of Leinster * As late as the sixteenth centuiy, it is 
said that in some parts of Ireland childien were baptised by 


* Wakem&D^BArcAaala^ta llibcr- are said to have teen leaders in a 
uuKi, p 21 Howoicr, GiiaJdus aangiupaiy conflict about a church 
Cambrensis obaerves that the Inch ^ear Coleraine See Reeve t edi- 
saints were peculiarly vindictive, ttou of Adamnan's Life of St, 
and St Colujuba and St Comgall lumha, pp lisvii 263, 
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unmenuon , but the right arms of the males were carefully 
held above the water, m Older that, not having been dipped 
m the sacied stream, they might strike the more deadly 
blow ' 

It had been boldly predicted by some of the eatly Chris, 
tians that the conversion of the world would lead to the es- 
tablishment of perpetual peace In looking back, with our 
present experience, we aie driven to the melancholy conclusiou 
that, mstead of dimimshmg the number of wai’s, ecclesiastical 
inlluence has actually and very seiiously mcieased it We may 
look m vam foi any period since Constantme, m winch the 
clergy, os a body, exerted themselves to repress the military 
spuit, or to prevent 01 abudge a particular w ai , with an eneigy 
at all tompaiablo to that which they displayed m stimulatmg 
the tknaticism of the crusaders, in produemg the atrocious 
.udssacre of the Albigenses, m cmbittermg the religious con 
te 3 *'a that followed the Refomation Pnvate wars wore, no 
doubt, Lu some degioe leprcssed by thou- mduence , foi the 
institution of the ‘liiice of God ’ was for a time of much 
value, and when, towards the close of the middle ages, the 
custom of duels aiose, it was slieuuously condemned by the 
clergy, but we can hardly place any great value on their 
exertions m this field, when we remember that duels wcio 
almost or altogethei unknown to the Pagan world, that, 
havmg aiisen m a period of great superstition, the anathemas 
of tho Church w ere almost impotent to discourage them , and 
that m our own century they are rayudly diaappearmg before 
the simple censure of an mdustiial society It is possible — 
though it would, I imagme, be ddhcult to prove it — that the 
mediatorial office, so often exercised by bishops, may some- 
times have prevented wars, and it is certain that during the 
period of the leligious wars, so much military spirit existed 
in Europe that it must necessanly have found a vent, and 


Ciunpioua Hintont of Ireland (1571), book i cb. vi 
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under no drcumstances could the period have been one of 
perfect peace But when all these qualifications have been 
fully admitted, the broad fact will remain, that, with the 
exception of Mohammedanism, no other religion has done so 
much to produce war as was done by the rehgious teachers of 
Christendom during several centuries The nuhtory fanati- 
cism evoked by the mdulgences of the popes, by the exhorta- 
tions of the pulpit, by the leligious importance attached to 
the relics at Jerusalem, and by the prevailing hatred of mis- 
believers, has scarcely ever been equalled m its intensity, and 
it has caused the effusion of oceans of blood, and has been 
productive of mcalculable misery to the world iteligioiis 
fanaticism was a mam cause of the earlier wars, and an 
important ingredient m the later ones The peace pnnciples, 
that weie so common before Constantme, ha\e found scartely 
any echo except Irom Eiasmus, the Anabaptists, and the 
Quakers , ' and although some very important pacific agencies 
have arisen out of the industrial progress of modem times, 
these have been, for the most part, wholly unconnected with, 
and have m some cases been directly opposed to, theological 
mtorosts 

But although theological mfluences cannot reasonably be 
said to have dmunished the number of wai s, they have had a 
very real and beneficial effect m diminislimg their atrocity 
On few subjects have the moral opinions of different ages 
exhibited so maiked a vaiiation as in their judgments of 
what punishment may justly be imposed on a conquered 
enemy, and these variations have often been cited as an 
argument against those who believe m the existence of 
natural moral perceptions To those, however, who accept 


* It seems cunons to find in so ut in barbaros et moribus aut reh 
^lin and unfanatical a writer as prursum anobis abhorrontes ' 

Justus Lipsius the following pas- — PoltUcorumnve Ctvtlu Doctnna 
sage * Jam et mvasio quaedam (PanSf 1594 ), bb iv. clu u 

legitima TideturetiamsineiDjuna, cap iv 
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Ihut doctrine, with the limitations that have been stated in the 
first chapter, they can cause no peiplexity In the first dawnin g 
of the human mtelligence (as I have said) the notion of duty, 
as distinguished from that of mterest, appears, and the mmd, 
m renewmg the varioua emotions by which it is mflueneed, 
recognises the unselfish and benevolent motives as essentially 
and genetically superior to the selfish and the cruel But it 
IS the general condition of society alone that determines the 
standard of benevolence — the classes towards which every 
good mm will exercise it At first, the range of duty is the 
family, the tnbe, the state, the confederation Withm these 
limits every man feels himself under moral obligations to 
those about him , but he regards the outer world as we 
regard wild ammala, as lieings upon whom he may justifiably 
prey Hence, we may explam the curious fact that the terms 
bngand or corsair conveyed m the early stages of society no 
notion of moral guilt ' Such men were looked upon simply 
as we look upon hunteiien, and if they displayed courage and 
skill m then pursuit, they weie deemed fit subjects for 
admiration Even m the writings of the most enlightened 
philosophers of Greece, w,ir with barbarians is represented as 
a form of chase, and the simple desire of obtuming the bar- 
barians as slaves was consideied a sufiicient reason for invad- 
ing them The right of the conqueror to kill his captives 

' ‘ Coni' occasionediqueste cose quol che fa pii nuimiigha 6 ohe 
Flutarco nd Te^eo dice che gli eroi Platone ed Anetotilo posero il la 
61 recavano a grande onore e si re- droneccio fi ille spezie ddla caccia 
pntarano in prcgio d’armi con t esaer e con tall e tanCi hloBofl d’una gente 
chiamati ladroni , eiccorae a’ tempi nmaniseima convengono con la loro 
barban ritornati quello di Corsale barbane l German! anticlii , appo 
era tltolo nputato dl signoria , l qnali il referire di Cesare l ladro- 
d’lntomo a’ quali tempi venuto 9o- necci non eolo non eran lufami, nia 
lone, 61 dice aver permeseo nelle aitenevan itra glieserciridellavirttl 
sue leggi le Bocieta pi r cagion di eiccome tra quelli che per coetume 
prt lie , tanto Solone ben intese non applicanilo ad jtrte alcnna coei 
qnesta nostra compmta Umaiiita, fuggivano 1’ ozio ' — Vico, Setenea 
nella quale costoro non godono dift Nitova, ii 6 See, too, Whowell s 
dinttx) natural delle geuti Ma Elmurttb of Morahty, hook^n ch ii 
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«ra8 generally recognised, nor was it at first restricted by any 
considerations of Ige or sex. Several instances are recorded 
of Greek and othor cities being deliberately destroyed by 
Greeks or by Bomana, and the entire populations ruthlessly 
massacred ‘ The whole career of the early republic of Home, 
though much idealised and transfigured by later historians, 
was probably governed by these principles ’ The normal 
fate of the captive, which, among barbarians, had been death, 
was, m civihsed antiquity, slavery , but many thousands 
were condemned to the gladiatorial shows, and the van- 
quished general was commonly slam m the Mamertme 
prison, while his conqueror ascended m triumph to the 
Capitol 

A few traces of a more humane spirit may, it is true, be 
discovered Plato had advocated the liberation of all Greek 
prisoners upon payment of a fixed lansom,* and the Spartan 
general CaUioratidas had nobly acted upon this principle , ‘ 
but his example never appears to have been generally fol- 
lowed In Borne, tho notion of intematicmal obligation was 

* The ancient right of ■war is ensa les vainqnouis d’ avoir violt le 

fully diBCuaaed bj Grotjiifl, Z?** droit Cost en vertu de c« 

lib 111 See, eBpecially, the horri* droit do la guerro que Borne a 
ble catalogue of tragedies m cap 4 etendu la solitude autour d’elle , du 
The military feeling that regards temtoiro oh lea Volsqnes avaient 
capture aa disgractful, hud probo' Tingt-troiscit^selleafaitlesmarais 
bly some, though only a very sub^ poutm^, los cinquante-trois nllea 
ordin.vte, influence m producing du Latium ont disparu, dans le 
cruelty to the pnaoners Saranmm ou put longtemps ncoui- 

* ‘Le jour oh Athinea d^erdta uidtre les lictix oh les armies ro- 
que tons lea Mityl^niens. saos dis maines araient passd, moms auz 
tmction de sexe ni d’hge, seraient vestiges de lours camps qu’4 la 
extermin^s, olle no croyuit pas d4- solitude qui r^gnait aux environs ’ 
passer sod droit, qiiand le londe> — Fustel de Coulanges, Xa Chid 
mam elle revint sur sou dicret et aivt%(iue, pp 263-264 

se eontenta de mettre i mort mille ' Plato, lib r , Bodiu, 

citoyenset de couflequer toutes les J^ipuiltgue, hv i cap 6 
terres, elle se crut humaine et in- * Grote, q/" Greece, rol viu, 
dolgente Apr^s U prise de PUt4e p 224 Agesilaus was also very 
les bommes furout dgorg^s, les humane to captives — Ibid pp 
lomsses vendues, et j^rsoane u’ac- 36S-6 
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very strongly folt No war was considered just which had 
not been officially declared , and even id the case of ivais 
with bai banana, the Roman historians often discuss the suffi- 
ciency or insufficiency of the motives, with a conscientious 
seventy a modem histonan could hardly surpass ' The latei 
Greek and Latm wntipgs occasionally contain maxims which 
exhibit a considerable progress m this sphere The sole 
legitimate object of war, both Cicero and Sallust declared to 
he an assured peace Tliat war, according to Tacitus, ends 
well which ends with a pardon Plmy refused to apply the 
epithet great to Ctesar, on account of the torrents of human 
blood he had shed Two Roman conquerors* are credited 
with the saying that it is better to save the life of one citizen 
than to destroy a thousand enemies Marcus AureUus mourn- 
fully assimilated the career of a conqueror to that of a simple 
robber Nations or armies which voluntarily submitted to 
Rome were habitually treated with great leniency, and 
numerous acts of individual magnanimity are recorded The 
violation of the chastity of conqueied women by soldiers in 
a siege was denounced as a rare and ati ocious crime ’ The 
extreme atrocities of ancient war appear at last to have been 
pi-actvcally, though not legally, restricted to two classes * 
Cities where Roman ambassadois had been insulted, or 
where some special act of ill faith or ciuelty bad taken place, 
were razed to the ground, and their populatiomi massacred or 
dehvered into slavery Barbarian prisoners were regarded 
almost as wild beasts, and sent m thousands to fill the slave 
market or to combat m the arena 


’ This appears continually m Ofhna Bdluna (Antwerp, 1597), 
Livy, hut most of all I think, in Grotius, Jiire It is remarkable 
the Gaulish historian, Florus that both Ayala and Grotms boss 

^ Scipio and Trajan their attempts to mitigate the 

■ See some very remarkable seventy of war chiefly upon the 
passages in Grotius, Be Jure Bell wntings and examples of thePagans 
lib 111 cap 4, g 19 The limits of the right of conquerors 

* These mitigations are fully* and the just causes of war are dis 
enumerated bv Ayala, Be Jure et cussed by Cicero, Be Ofic lib. 1. 
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The changes fHmstlamty ejected m the rights of war 
were Tery important, and they may, I think, be comprised 
onder three heads In the first place, it suppressed the 
gladiatorial shows, and thereby saved thousands of captives 
fiona a bloody death In the nert place, it steadily discou- 
raged the practice of enslaving prisoners, mnaomed immense 
multitudes with charitable contnbations, and by slow and 
insensible gradations proceeded on its path of mercy till it 
became a recognised principle of international law, that no 
Christian prisoners should be reduced to slavery ^ In the 
third place, it had a more induect but very powerful mfiu 
ence by the creation of a new warlike ide^ The ideal 
knight of the Crusades and of chivalry, uniting all the foice 
and fire of the ancient warrior, with something of the tender- 
ness and humility of tho Clhristian saint, sprang from the 
conjunction of the two streams of religious and of miiitary 


’ In England cho change seems 
to have immediately followed con- 
rersion ‘ The evangelical procopU 
of peace and love,' says a very 
learned histonan, ‘did not put an 
end to war, they did not put an end 
to agureesivc conquests, but they 
distinctly humanised the way m 
which war was earned on From 
this time forth the never-ending 
wars with the 'Welsh cease to he 
wars of extermination The 
heathen English had been satisfied 
with nothing short of the destruc- 
tion aud expulsion of tlieir enemies, 
the Christian Engli^ih thought it 
enough to reduce them to political 
subjection The Christian 

Welsh could now sit down as sub- 
lects of the Christian Saxon The 
Welshman was acknowledged as a 
man and a citizen, and was put 
under the protection of the law ' — • 
Freeman’s Hut of tht Norman 


Conquest, vol i pp 33-34 Chris- 
tians who assisted infidels m wars 
wore tpso facto excommunicated, 
and might therefore be enslaved 
but all others wore free from sU 
very ‘Et guidem inter Chns- 
tianos laudabili et antique consue- 
tudiue introductum est, ut capti 
hiDC inde, utcunquo justo hello, non 
Iieront servi, sed liheri servarentur 
donee solvent prouum rodemptio- 
nis’ — A j ala, lib i cap 6 'This 
rule, at least/ says Qrotius, 
* (though but a small matt-er) the 
reverence for tho Christian law 
has enforced which Socrates vainly 
sought to have established among 
the Greeks ’ The Mohammodans 
also made it a rulo not to eD'ilave 
their co-religionists — Qrotius, 
JurOt 111 7, § 9 Pagan and bar- 
barian prisoners were, however, 
sold as slaves (especially by the 
Spamards) till very recently 
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feeling , end although this ideal, hke all o^then, uras a cre» 
bon of the imagination not often peifecUy realised in 
life, j^et it remained the type and model of 'warlike excel- 
lence, to which many generations a^ired , and its softening 
influence may even now be laigely traced m the character of 
the modem gentleman 

Together with the gradual fusion of the military spirit 
with Christmmty, we may dimly deaciy, in the period befoie 
Charlemagne, the flrst stages of that consecration of secular 
rank which at a later penod, m the forma of chivalry, the 
di'vine right of kmgs, and the reverence for anstociacies, 
played so laige a pait hoth iii moral and ui political history 

We have already seen that the course of events in the 
Homan Empire had been towards the contmual aggrandise- 
ment of the imperial power The repiesentative despotism 
of Augustus was at last succeeded by the oriental despotism 
of Diocletian The senate sank mto a powerless assembly of 
impel lal nominees, and the spuit of Tin man freedom wholly 
pei-iahed with tho extinction of Stoicism 

It would piohubly be a needless lefinement to seek any 
deeper causes foi this change than may be found m the ordi- 
nary principles of human natuie Despotism is the normal 
and legitimate government of an euily society in which 
knowledge has not yet developed the powers of the people , 
hut when it is intioducod mto a civilised commumty, it is of 
the nature of a disease, and a disease which, unless it be 
checked, has a contmual tendency to spread When free 
nations abdicate their political functions, they gradually lose 
both the capacity and the desire for fieedom Political talent 
and ambition, havmg no sjihere for action, steadily decay, 
and servile, enervating, and vicious habits proportionately 
increase Nations are organic bemgs m a constont process 
of expansion or deeby, and w/ieie they do not exhibit a pro 
gress of lilierty they usually exhibit a progress of semtudo 

It can hardly be asserted that Chnstiamty had much m 
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fluenoe upon thu^ change By accelerating in some degree 
that withdrawal of the virtuous energies of the people from 
the sphere of government which had long been in process, it 
prevented the great improvement of morals, which it un- 
doubtedly effected, frtim appearing perceptibly m pubhc 
affairs It taught a doctrme of passive obedience, which its 
disciples nobly observed m the worst periods of persecution. 
On the other hand, the Christians emphatically repudiated 
the ascription of Divme honours to the sovereign, and they 
asserted with heroic constancy their mdopendent worship, m 
defiance of the law After the tim e of Oonstantme, howevei, 
their zeal became far less pure, and sectarian interests wholly 
governed their principles Much misapphed learning has 
been employed m endeavouring to extract from the Fathois 
a consistent doctrme concerning the relations of subjects 
to their sovereigns , but eveiy impartial ohservei may 
discover that the jirmciple upon which they acted was ex- 
ceedmgly simple When a sovereign was sufficiently or- 
thodox m his opinions, and sufficiently zealous in pationismg 
the Church and m persecuting the heietics, he was extolled 
as an angel When his pohey was opposed to the Church, 
he was represented as a d®mon The estimate which Gregory 
of Tours has given of the character of Clovis, though far 
moie frank, m not a more striking instance of moral perver 
Sion than the fulsome and mdeed blasphemous adulation 
which Eiisehius poured upon Constantine — a soveieigu whose 
character was at all tunes of the most mmgled desciiption, 
and who, shortly after his conversion, put to a violent death 
his son, his nephew, and his wife If we wore to estunata 
the attitude of ecclesiastics to soveieigns by the language of 
Eusebius, we should suppose that they asuibed to them a 
direct Divme inspiration, and exalted the Impenal dignity 
to an extent that was before unknown ' But when Julian 

* The character of Constant iue, Lretures on lAe Eastern Chweh 
and the estimate of it in Kuselime, (Icct vi 
are ivcll treated by Dean Stanley, 
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mounted the throne, the whole aspect of the Church was 
changed This great and virtuous, though imsguidod sove- 
reign, whose private life was a modal of punty, who carried 
to the throne the manners, tastes, and friendships of a philo- 
sophic life, and who proclaimed and, with very slight excep- 
tions, atted with the largest and most generous toleration, 
was an enemy of the Church, and all the vocabulary of in 
vettive was in consequence habitually lavished upon hi m 
Eoclesiastica and laymen combmed in insulting him, and 
when, after a bnef but glorious reign of less than two years, 
ho mot an honourable death on tbo battle-field, neither the 
disaster that had befallen the Homan arms, nor the present 
dangers of the army, nor the heroic courage which the fallen 
emperor had displayed, nor the majestic tranquillity of his 
end, nor the tears of his faithful friends, could shame the 
Chnstian commumty into the decency of silence A peal of 
brutal merriment filled the land In Antioch the Chnstians 
assembled m the theatres and in the cburihes, to celebrate 
with rejoicmg the death which their emperor hod met m 
fightmg against the enemies of his country * A crowd of 
vindictive legends expressed the exultation of the Church,’ 
and St Gregory Nazianzen devoted his eloquence to immor. 
taliamg it His brother had at one tune been a high official 
In the Empire, and had fearlessly owned his Christianity 
under Julian, but that emperor not only did not remove 
him fiom his post, but even honoured him with liis warm 
friendship • The body of Julian had been laid but a short 
tune in the grave, when St Gregory delivered two fierce 
invectives against his memory, collected the grotesque 
calummes that had been heaped upon his character, ex- 
pressed a regret that his remains had not been flung after 
death mto the common sewer, and regaled the hearers by an 

* Theodoret, lu 28 2®* parlie 

■ They are collected by Cha-** * See 3t Gregory’s ontioD oa 
teaubnand. Etude* h%«t 2^ disc Ce*a%r%u* 
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emphatic assertioh of the tortures that were awaiting him in 
hell Among th^ Pagans a charge of the gravest kind was 
brought against the Ohnstians. It was said that Julian died 
by the spear, not of an enemy, but of one of his own Christian 
soldiers When we remember that he was at once an em- 
peror and a general, that he fell when bravely and confidently 
leading his army m the field, and m the critical moment of a 
battle on which the fortunes of the Empire largely depended, 
this charge, which libanius has made, appears to mvolve as 
large an amount of base treachery as any that can be con- 
ceived It was probably a perfectly groundless calumny , 
but Uie manner m which it was regarded among the 
Christiana is singularly ehomctenstic ‘ Libaniiis,’ says 
one of the ecclesiastical lustonans, ‘ clearly states that 
the emperor fell by the hand of a Christian , and this, pro- 
bably, was the truth It is not unlikely that some of the 
soldiers who then served m the Koman army might have 
conceived the idea of acting like the ancient slayers of 
tyrants who exposed themselves to death in the cause ol 
libel ty, and fought m defence of their country, their famihes, 
and their fnends, and whose names are held m universal 
admiration Still less is he doservuig of blame who, for the 
Bake of God and of religion, performed so bold a deed ’ ‘ 

It may be asserted, I think, without exaggeration, that 
the complete suboidmatiou of all other prmciples to their 
theological mteiests, which characterised the ecclesiastics 
under Julian, contmued for many ceii tunes No language 
of invective was too extreme to be appUed to a sovereign 
who opposed their mterests No language of adulation was too 
extravagant for a sovereign who sustamed them Of all the 
emperors who disgraced the throne of Constantinople, the 
most odious and ferocious was probably Photas An obscure 
centunon, he rose by a military revolt to the supreme power, 


* Soromen, y 2 
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and the Emperor Maurice, with his family, i^U into his hands, 
He resolved to put the captive emperor to death , but, first ol 
all, he ordered his five children to be brought out and to 
be successively murdered before the eyes of their father, who 
bore the awful sight with a fine mixture of antique heroism 
and of Christian piety, murmuring, as each child fell beneath 
the knife of the assassm, ‘ Thou art just, 0 Lord, and 
righteous aie Thy judgments,’ and even interposing, at the 
last moment, to reveal the heroic fraud of the nurse who 
desuod to save his youngest child by substituting for it her 
own But Maurice — who had been a weak and avaricious 
rather than a vicious sovereign — ^liad shown himself jealous 
of the influence of the Pope, had forbidden the soldiers, 
durmg the extreme danger of tlioii country, deserting then 
colours to enrol themselves as monks, and had even encour- 
aged the pietonsions of the Archbishop of Constantinople to 
the title of Universal Bishop , and, m the eyes of the Boman 
priests, the recollection of these crimes was sufficient to 
excuse tJio moat brutal of murders In two letters, full of 
passages fiom Scnptuie, and rejilete with fulsome and 
blasiihomoiis flattery, the Pojio, St Gregory the Great, wrote 
to oongi atulate Pbocas and liLS wife upon their triumph , he 
called heaven and eaith to rcjOice over tlicm , he placed their 
images to be veneiated m the Lateran, and he adroitly insmu- 
uted that it was impossible that, with thou well-known piety, 
they could fail to be very favourable to the See of Peter * 

The course of events in relation to the monarclucal power 
was foi some time difieient m the East and the West 
Coustantme had himself assumed moi-e of the pomp and 


' ^ xiii 31-39 InthoBscond Testra Tranquillitas specialiter 
of those letters (wli’ch is addressed commendatam Sed qui scio qaia 
to Leontia), he says ‘Rogarefoi- omnipotentem Deum diJigitis, noa 
sitan debui ut ecclesiam boati debeo petere quod sponte ex benig 
Petri apostoli quos nnnc usque, Ditateveetne pietatis exhibetia* 
gravibue insidus laboravit, haberet 
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manner of an oriental sovereign than any preceding emperor, ' 
and the court of Constantinople was soon chamctenaed by an 
extravagance of magnificence on the part of the monarch, and f 
of adulation on the pari: of the subjects, which has probably 
never been exceeded * Tlie imperial poww in the Bast 
overshadowed the ecclesiastical, and the pnests, notwith- 
standing then fieice outbreak durmg the iconoclastic 
controversy, and a few minor paroxysms of revolt, gradually 
sank mto that contented subservience which has usually 
characterised the Eastern Church In the West, however, 
the Roman bishops were in a great degree mdependent of the 
sovereigns, and m some degree opposed to their mteresta 
The transfer of the imperial power to Constantmople, by 
leaving the Roman bishops the chief personages m a city 
which long association as well as actual powei rendered the 
foiemost m the world, was one of the groat causes of the 
aggiandisement of the Papacy and tlio Ariamsm of many 
sovereigns, the jealousy which others exhibited of ecclesias- 
tical encioachments, and the lukewarmness of a frw in 
persecuting heretics, were all causes of dissension On the 
severance of the Empire, the Western Chuich came m contact 
with ruleis of another type The haihanan kmgs weie 
httle more than military chiefs, elected for the most part by 
the people, surrounded by little or no special sanctity, and 
mamtauung then precanoiis and very restricted authonty by 
their couiage or them skill A few feebly imitated the pomp 
of the Roman emperors, but their claims had no great 
weight with the world The aureole which the genius of 
Theodonc cast around his throne passed away upon his death, 
and the Ariamsm of that great sovereign sufficiently debarred 
him from the sympathies of the Church In Gaul, under a 
few bold and unscrupulous men, the Merovingian dynasty 
emerged from a host of petty kings, and consolidated the 


' See the graphic deecnptioa in Gibbon, ch Im. 
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whole country into one kingdom ; but aft^r a ehort period it 
degenerated, the kings became mere puppets m the hands 
the mayors of the palace, and these latter, whose office 
had become hereditary, who were the chiefs of the great 
landed proprietors, and who had acquired by their position 
a personal ascendancy over the sovereigns, became the 
virtual rulers of the nation 

It was out of these somewhat unpromising conditions 
that the mediaeval doctrine of the Divine right of kings, and 
the general reverence for rank, that formed the essence of 
chivalry, were slowly evolved Political and moral causes 
conspired m producmg them The chief political causes — 
which are well known — may be summed up m a few words 

When Leo the Isaunan attempted, ui the eighth century, 
to repress the worship of images, the resistance which he mol 
at Constantinople, though violent, was speedily allayed , but 
the Pope, assuming a far higher position than any Byzantine 
ecclesiastic could attain, boldly excommunicated the emperor, 
and led a revolt against his authority, which resulted m the 
virtual independence of Italy His position was at this tune 
singularly grand He represented a religious cause to which 
the great mass of the Christian world were passionately 
attached He was venerated as the emancipator of Italy 
He exhibited m the hour of his triumph a moderation 
which conciliated many enemies, and prevented the anarchy 
that might naturally have been expected He presided, at 
the same tune, over a vast monastic organisation, which 
ramified over all Christendom, propagated hia authority 
among many barbarous nations, and, by its sjiecial attachment 
to the Papacy, as distinguished from the Episcopacy, contri- 
buted very much to ti-ansform Chnstiamty into a spiritual 
desjiotism One great danger, however, still menaoed his 
power The barbarous Lombards were continually invading 
his tenitory, and threatening the mdependence of Boma 
The Lombard monarch, Luitprand had quailed m the very 
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hour of his tnu^ph before the menace of eternal torture; 
but hia Buocessor, Astolphug, was proof against every fear, 
and it seemed as though the Papal city must have inevitably 
succumbed before his arms 

In their complete militai-y impotence, the Popes looked 
abroad for some foreign succour, and they naturally turned 
to the Pranks, whose martial tastes and triumphs were 
universally renowned Charles Martel, though simply a 
mayor of the palace, had saved Europe from the Mohamme- 
dans, and the Pope expected that he would unsbeath his 
sword for the defence of the Vatican Charles, however, was 
deaf to all entreaties , and, although he bad done more than 
any ruler smee Constantine for the Church, his attenbon 
seems to have been engrossed by the interests of his own 
country, and he was much ahenated from the sympathies of 
the clergy An ancient legend tells how a samt saw his soul 
earned by daimons mto hell, because he had secularised 
Church property, and a more modem histonan' has ascribed 
his death to his having hesitated to defend the Pope His 
son, Popm, however, actuated probably m different degrees 
by personal ambibon, a desire for military adventure, and 
religious zeal, Lstenod readily to the prayer of the Pope, and 
a compact wets entered mto between the parties, which pioved 
one of the most important events m history Pepm agreed 
to secure the Pope from tlie danger by which he was 
threatened The Pope agreed to give lus religious sanction 
to the ambition of Popm, who designed to depose the 
Meiovmgian dynasty, and to become m name, as he was 
already m fact, the sovereign of Gaul 

It IS not necessary for me to recount at length the details 
of these negotiations, which are described by many historians 
It is sufficient to say, that the compact was religiously 
observed. Pepin made two expeditions to Italy, and com* 


* Baromus 
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pletely shattered the power of the Lombai^, wresting from 
them the nch exarchate of KaTenna, which he ceded to the 
Pope, who still letained his nominal allegiance to the 
Byiantine emperor, but who became, by this donation, for 
the first time avowedly an mdopendent temporal pnnee 
On the other hand, the deposition of Ohilderio was peaceably 
effected , the last of the Meiovingians was immured m a 
monastery, and the Carlo vingian dynasty ascended the throne 
under the siiecial benediction of the Pope, who perfonned on 
the occasion the ceremony of conseci ation, which had not 
pieviously been m geneial use,' placed the crown with his 
own hands on the head of Pepm, and dohvered a solemn 
anathema against aU who should rebel against the new king 
or against his successors 

Tlie extreme impoitauceof these events was piobably not 
fully realised by any of the paities concerned in them It 
was evident, indeed, that the Pope had been freed from a 
pressmg danger, and had acquired a great accession of 
temporal power, and also that a now dynasty had arisen in 
Gaul under circumstances that were smgularly favourable 
and imposing But, much moie impoitant than these facta 
was the permanent consecration of the royal authority that 
had been effected The Popo had successfully assei-ted his 
powei of deposing and elevating kmgs, and had thus acquired 
a position which mfluenced the whole subsequent course of 
Kuropean histoiy The monaich, if he had become in some 
degree subservient to the priest, had become in a great 
degi*ee independent of his people , the Divme origin of his 
power was regarded as a dogma of religion, and a sanctity 
sunounded him which immeasurably aggrandised his power 
The ascription, by the Pagans, of divinity to kings had had 
no appreciable effect m mcreasmg then authority oi restram- 
ing the limits of criticism or of rebellion The ascription of 


klsbly, 11 I , OiLboa, ch xlix 
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a Divine right kingn, independent of the 'wishes of the 
people, has been one of the most enduring and most potent of 
Bupersti'tions, and it has even now not wholly vanished from 
the world ' 

Mere isolated political events have, however, rarely oi 
never this profound mfluence, unless they have been preceded 
and prepared by other agencies The first predisposing 
cause of the ready reception of the doctrme of the Divine 
charai’tei of authority, may probably be found in the pro- 
minence of the monastic system I have already observed 
that this system represents m its extreme form that exalt- 
ation of the virtues of humility and of obedience which 
BO broadly distinguishes the Christian from the Pagan typt 
of excellence I have also noticed tliat, owmg to the con- 
currence of many causes, it had acquired such dimensions 
and influence as to supply the guiding ideal of the Christian 
woild Conti oiling or monopohsmg all education and 
hterature, furnishing most of the legislators and many of the 
statesmen of the age, attractmg to themselves all moral 
enthusiasm and most intellectual ability, the monks soon left 
their impress on the character of nations Habits of 
obedience and dispositions of humihty were difiiised, revered, 
and idealised, and a Church which rested mainly on tradition 
fosteied a deep sense of the sanctity of antiquity, and a 
natural disposition to observe traditional customs In this 

' There are some good remarkti thee thou Ustenest to us , but if it 
upon the 'way in which, among the please bhee not, 'who is to condemn 
free Franks, the bishops taught the thee save He who has proJaimed 
duty of passive obedience, in Himself Justice ’ Tur 

Mably, Obs iur VHistoire de y On the other hand, 

PVancfi,hvrei ch iii Gregory of llincmar, Archbishop of Kheims, 
Tours, m his address to Chilpcnc, strongly asserted the obligation of 
had said * If any of us, 0 king, kings to observe the law, and de- 
transgress the boundaries of jus^ nouncod as diabolical the docteine 
tice, thou art at hand to correct that they are subject to none but 
us , but if thou shouldest exceed^ God (Allen, On the Royai Pre 
them, who is to condemn thee?' royahve 171-172) 

We address thee, and if it please 
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maimer a tone of feelmg was gradually formed that aeauni 
lated with the monarchical and anatocratical institutions of 
feudalism, which flourished chiefly because they corresponded 
with the moral feelmga of the time 

In the next place, a aeries of social and political causes 
diminished the personal independence for which the bar- 
banans had been noted The kmg had at fli-st been, not the 
sovereign of a country, but the chief of a tribe ' Gradually, 
however, with more settled habits, the sovereignty assumed a 
temtonal character, and we may soon discover the rudiments 
of a temtonal aristocracy The kings gave then leading 
chie& poitions of conquered land or of the royal domains, 
under the name of benefices The obligation of military 
Bomoe was attached to theee benefices, and by slow and 
perhaps insensible stages, each of which has been the subject 
of fierce controversy, they were made irrevocable, and 
ultimately hereditary WTulo society was still disorganised, 
small landlords purchased the protection of the Church, or of 
some important chief, by surrendermg their estates, which 
they received back as tenants, subject to the condition of the 
payment of rent, or of military seivice Others, without 
making such surrender, placed themselves under the care of 
a neighbouring lord, and offered, in return, homage or mil, 
tary aid At the same time, through causes to which I have 
already adverted, the free peasants for the most part sank 
mto serfs, subject to and protected by the landowners In 
this manner a hierarchy of ranks was gradually formed, of 
which the sovereign was the apex and the serf the hams 
The complete legal oigamsation of this hierarchy belongs to 


' The exact degree of the aiitho I Htsl de France (lei 0), Gaizot’i 
nty of the harhariitn ki ngs and the Hist de la Otviltcaivm , Mably, 
different stages by winch their O'serv eur I His/ dt France , iree 
power was increased, are matters man's Hiet of the Harman Cbn- 
of great controversy The reader ywesf vol i 
may consult Thiei^s Leliree eur 
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the penod of feudAliam, which is not withm the scope of the 
present volume , but the chief elements of feudalism existed 
before Charlemagne, and the moial lesults flowing from them 
may be already discerned Each rank, eaccept the very 
highest, wascontmually brought into contact with a superior, 
and a feeling of constant dependence and subordination was 
accordingly fostered To the serf, who depended for all 
things upon the neighbouimg noble, to the noble, who held 
all his digmties on the condition of frequent military servioe 
under his sovereign, the idea of secular rank became indis- 
solubly connected with that of supreme greatness 

It wdl appear evident, from the foregoing observations, 
that in the period before Charlemagne the moral and poh 
tical causes were already in action, which at a much later 
period produced the organisation of chivalry — an organisa- 
tion which was founded on the combination and the glorifi- 
cation of secular rank and military pi owess But, m order 
that the tendencies I have described should acquire their full 
force, it was necessary that they should be represented or 
ilhistiated in some groat peisonage, who, by the splendour 
and the beauty of his career, could fascinate the imaginations 
of men It is much easier to govern great masses of men 
through their imaguiation than thiough thou reason Moral 
principles rarely act powerfully upon the world, except by 
way of example oi ideals When the course of events has 
been to glorify the ascetic or monarchical or mihtary spirit, a 
great saint, or sovereign, or soldier will arise, who will con- 
centrate in one dazzling focus the blind tendencies of his 
tune, kindle the enthusiasm and fascinate the unagmation of 
the people But for the prevailing tendency, the great man 
would not have arisen, or would not have exercised his great 
influence But for the great man, whose career appealed 
vividly to the imagination, the prevailing tendency would 
never have acquiied its full intensity. 

This tyjiical figure appeared in Charlemagne, whose 
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ooloaaal form towers with a majestic gramfeurboth m histoi^ 
and in romance Of all the gicat rulers of men, there has 
probably been no other who was so truly many-sided, whose 
influence pervaded so completely all the religious, mtellectual, 
and political modes of thought existing m his time ^Rising 
in one of the daikest peiiods of European history, this great 
eiiijieior losuscihited, with a biief but dazflmg splendour, the 
faded gloiies of the Empire of the West, conducted, for the 
most pait m person, numeious expeditions against the bar- 
baious nations ai'ound him, promulgated a vast system of 
legislation, leformed the disaplme of every oidei of the 
Church, and reduced all classes of the cleigy to subsorvienoe 
to hjs will, while, by logalismg tithes, he gieatly increased 
their mateiial piosperity He at the same time contributed, 
m a mouaiuo, to check the intellectual decadence by foundmg 
schools and libiaries, and drawing aroimd him all the scat- 
tered loariimg of Europe He reformed the coinage, extended 
commeice, influenced religious conti oversies, and convoked 
great legislative assemblies, which ultimately contributed 
largely to tlie oigaiusation of fenclahsm In all these 
spheres the ti'aces of lus vast, oigomsiug, and far-seoing 
gemus may be detected, and the influence which he exeicised 
over the imaginations of men is shown by the numerous 
legends of which he is tlie heio In the precedmg ages the 
supiome ideal had been the ascetic Wlicn the popular 
imagination embodied in legends its conoeption of humanity 
m its noblest and most attractive form, it instinctively 
pamted some henmt-aaint of many penances and many 
miracles In the Romances of Charlemagne and of Arthur 
we may trace the dawning of a new tyjie of greatness The 
hero of the imagination of Europe was no longer a hermit, 
but a king, a waiTior, a knight The long tram of mfluences 
I have reviewed, culminating m Charlemagne, had done 
Ihoir woik The age of the ascetics began to fade The age 
of Uio Cl usades and of dnvaliy succeeded it 
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It ii cunous i\> oliserre the mAnner m which, under the 
influence of the prevailing tendency, the career of Charle- 
magne was transfigured by the popular imagination His 
military enteiprises had been cbiefly directed against the 
Saxons, against whom he had made not leas than thirty-two 
expeditions With the Mohammedans he had but little 
contact It was Charles Martel, not his giandson, who, by 
the great battle of Poitiera, had checked their career Charle- 
magne made, m person, but a single expedition agamst them 
in Spam, and that expedition was on a small scale, and was 
disastrous m its issue But m the Carlovmgian romances, 
which aiose at a tune when the enthusiasm of the Crusades 
was pormeatmg Chiistendom, events were lepiosonted in a 
wholly different light Charles Maitel has no place among 
the ideal combatants of the Chuich He had apjieaiod too 
early, his figure was not sufficiently gioat to faecmate the 
popular imagination, and by confiscatmg ecclesiastical pro 
perty, and refusing to assist the Pope against the Lombards, 
he had fallen under the ban of the tleigy Chailomagno, on 
the other hand, was represented os the hret and greatest of 
the oruaadeia His wars with the baxons weie scarcely 
noticed His whole life was said to have been spent m 
heroic and triumphant combats with the followers of 
Mohammed * Among the acluevements attnbuted to him was 
an expedition to rescue Nismes and Caicassonne from their 
grasp, which was, in fact, a dun treditiou of the victories of 
Charles Martel • He is even said to have earned his vio- 
tonous arms mto the heart of Palestine, and ho is the hero 
of what are piobably the three earliest extant romances of 
the Cl usades ® In fiction, as m history, his reign forms the 


' lauriel, Hiat dt la Poigu pr^ p xxiv These romance! 
provengaU, tome ii p 262 veto accounta of his expeditions to 

* Ihid, p 258 Spain, to Languedoc, and to Pales 

• Le Grand D Auasy, Fabliaux, tina 
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great landmark separating the early pei^od of the middle 
ages from the age of military Christianity 

On the verge of this great change I draw this history to 
a close In pursuing our long and chequered course, from 
Augustus to Charlemagne, we have seen the nse and fall of 
many tyjies of chai'scter, and of many forms of enthusiasm 
We have seen the influence of universal empire expanding, 
and the influence of Greek civilisation mtensifying, the 
sympathies of Europe We have surveyed the succesaivo 
progress of Stoicism, Platonism, and Egyptian philosophies, 
at once reflecting and gmdmg the moral tendencies of society 
We have traced the course of progress or retrogreesion in 
many fields of social, pobtical, and legislative life, have 
watched the cradle of European Chnstiamty, examined the 
causes of its tnumph, the difiScidties it encountered, and the 
pnceless hlossings its philanthropic spirit bestowed upon 
mankind We have also pursued step by step the mournful 
history of its corruption, its ascetacdsm, and its intolerance, 
the various transformations it produced or underwent wlien 
the turbid waters of the barbarian invasions had inundated 
the civilisations of Europe It leniains for me, before con- 
cKuling this work, to laveRtigat© one class of subjects to 
^hich I have, as yet, but briefly adverted — to examme the 
eflects of the cliangea I have described upon the character 
and position of woman, and upon the grave moral questions 
<ioiK'enung the relations of tiie boxes. 
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CHAPTEK V 

THE POSITION OP WOMEN. 

In the long senea of moral revolutioDB that have been 
deecnbed m the foregoing chapters, I have more than once 
had occasion to lefer to the position that was assigned to 
woman m the community, and to the virtues and vices that 
spring directly from the relations of the senes I have not, 
however, as yet discussed these questions with a fulness at 
all coiTespondmg to their historical unpoitance, and I pro- 
pose, in consequence, before concluding this volume, to devote 
a few pages to their examination Of all the many questions 
that are treated m this work, there is none which I approach 
with so much hesitation, for there is probably none which it 
IS so diffi cult to treat with clearness and impartiality, and at 
the same tune without exciting any scandal or offence 
The complexity of the piohlem, arismg from the very large 
place which exceptional institutions or circumstances, and 
especially the influence of climate and race, have had on the 
chastity of nations, I have already noticed, and the extreme 
dehcacy of the matters with which this branch of ethics 
IS connected must lie palpable to all The first duty of on 
historian, however, is to truth , and it is absolutely impossible 
to present a true picture of the moral condition of different 
ages, and to form a true estimate of the moral effects of 
different religions, without adverting to the department of 
moi-als, which has exhibited most change, and has probably 
exercised most influence. 
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It u natural that, in the period when yen are itiU perfect 
barbanans, when their habits of life are stiU nomadic, and 
when, war and the chase, bemg their sole pursuits, the 
quahtiee that are required m these form theur chief measure 
of excellence, the infononty of women to men should be 
regarded as undoubted, and their position should be extremely 
degraded In all those qualities which are then most prized, 
women are mdiaputably mfenor The social qualities in 
which they are espeaaUy fitted to excel have no sphere for 
their display Tlie ascendancy of lioauty is very faint, and, 
even if it were otherwise, few traces of female beauty could 
survive the hardships of the savage life Woman is looked 
upon merely as the slave of man, and as the minister to 
his passions In the first capacity, her life is one of continual, 
abject, and unrequited toil In the second capacity, she is 
exposed to all the violent revulsions of feeling that follow, 
among rude men, the gratification of the animal passions 

Even in this early stage, however, we may traewsome 
rudiments of those moral sentiments which are destmed at a 
later period to expand The institution of marriage exists 
Tlio value of chastity is commonly m some degree felt, and 
appears m the indignation which is displayed against the 
adulterer The duty of restraining the passions is largely 
recognised m the female, though the males are only re- 
stricted by the prohibition of adultery 

The first two steps which are taken towards the elevation 
of woman are probably the abandonment of the custom of 
purchasing wives, and the construction of the family on the 
basis of monogamy In the earliest periods of civilisation, the 
marriage conti'act was arranged between the bridegroom and 
the father of the bnde, on the condition of a sum of money 
being paid by the foimer to the latter This sum, which 
IS known m the laws of the barbafians as the ‘ mundium,’ 


The ySva of the Grei k* 
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was m fiict & paySnent to the f&thor for the cession of hu 
daughter, who thus became the bought slaye of her husband 
It IS one of the most remarkable features of the ancient laws 
of India, that they foibade this gilt, on the ground that the 
parent should not sell his child , ^ but there can be little 
doubt that this sale was at one tune the ordinary type of 
maiTiage In the Jewish wntmgs we find Jacob purchasing 
Leah and Baohel by certean semces to their father, and 
this custom, which seems to have been at one tune 
general m Judea, ^ appears in the age of Homer to have 
been general m Greece At an early period, however, of 
Greek history, the purchase-money was replaced by the 
dowry, or sum of money paid by the father of the bnde for 
the use of his daughtei and this, although it passed into the 
hands of the husband, contiabuted to elevate the wife, m the 
first place, by the digzuty it gave her, and, m the next place, 
by special laws, which both m Greece and Home secured it 
to her m most cases of separation * The wife thus possessed 
a guarantee against ill-usage by her husband She ceased to 
be his slave, and became m some degree a contracting party 


' LegouT^, morolf 

Femme*, pp 95-96 

’ G^eD zzix , xzziv 12, Deut- 
xzn 29, 1 ham xviu 25 

■ The history of dowries is 
briefly noticed by Grote, lUet of 
Greece, ydi ii pp 112-113, and 
more fully by I^rd Karnes, in the 
admirable chapter * On the Pro- 
gress of the Female Sex,' m his 
Sketch** of the Bistory of Man, a 
book less read than it deserves to 
be M. Legouv^ has also devoted 
a chapter to it in his TnoraU 
des Femmes See, too, Legendre, 
Traxti de T Opinion, tome n pp 
829-830 We find traces of the 
dowry, as well as of the I9ra, m 
H^or Penelope had received a 

[rij 


dowry from Icarus, her father 
M Michelet, in one of those fanci- 
ful books which be has recently 
published, maintains a new of ths 
object of the fSra which I do not 
remember to have seen elsewhere, 
and which I do not believe He 
says ' Ce pnx n'est point un achat 
de la femme, mais une indemnity 
qui d^dommage la iamille do pire 
pour les aufanU future, qui oe 
roflteront pas a cette famille male 
celle oil la femme va entrer ’ — 
La Femme, p 1 66 

* In Kome, when the separation 
was due to the misconduct of ths 
wife, the dowry belonged to hei 
husband 

K 
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Among the early dermaus, a different ^!nd very remarkable 
ODstom existed The bnde did not bnng any dowiy to her 
husband, nor did the bridegroom give anything to the father 
of the bnde , but he gave hia gift to the bnde herself, on the 
morning after the first mght of marriage, and this, which 
was called the ‘ Moigengab,’ or morning gift, was the origin 
of the jomture ' 

Still more important than the foregomg was the institu- 
tion of monogamy, by which, from its earhest days, the Greek 
civilisation proclaimed its supenonty to the Asiatic civilisa- 
tions that had preceded it We may regard monogamy 
either m the light of our mtuitive moral sentiment on the 
subject of punty, or m the light of the mtereste of society 
In its Onental or polygamous stage, marriage is regarded 
almost exclusively, in its lowest aspect, as a gratification of 
the passions, while m European marriages the mutual 
attachment and respect of the conti acting parties, the forma- 
tion of a household, and the long tram of domestic feelings 
and duties that accompany it, have all their distmguished 
place among the motives of the contract, and the lower 
element has comparatively little prommence In this way it 
may be mtelligibly said, without any reference to utilitarian 
considerations, that monogamy is a higher state than poly- 
gamy Tlie utilitanan aiguments m its defence are also 
extremely powerful, and may be summed up m three 
sentences Kature, by making the number of males and 
females neaily equal, mdicates it as natural In no other 
form of mai nage can the government of the family, which is 
one of the chief ends of marriage, he so happily sustained, 

' ' Dot«m non uxor manta sed that no Longobard should give 
uxon mantuB offbrt ’ — Tac Germ more than one-fourth of his sub- 
xnu On the Morgengab, see stance ss a Morgengab In Gre- 
Canoiani, Legee Barbarorum (Ve- gorj of Tonrs (ix 20) we have an 
netiis, 1781) rol i pp 102-101, example of the gift of some cities 
u pp 230-231 Muraton, dnficA as a Morgengab 
Itm dies XX Luitprand enacted 
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aiid in no other dool women easume the pceition of the equal 
of man. 

Monogamy was the general eystem in Greece, thoogh 
there are said to have been slight and temporary deviations 
mto the earlier system, after some great disasters, when an 
increase of population was ardently desired ‘ A broad line 
must, however, be drawn between the legendary or poetical 
period, as reflected m Homer and perpetuated m the trage- 
dians, and the later historical period It is one of the 
most remarkable, and to some writers one of the most 
perplexing, facts m the moral history of Greece, that m the 
former and rudei period women had undoubtedly the highest 
place, and their type exhibited the highest perfection Moral 
ideas, in a thousand forms, have been sublimated, enlarged, 
and changed, by advancing civilisation, but it may be 
fearlessly asserted that the types of female excellence which 
are contained m the Greek poems, while they are among the 
earliest, are also among the most perfect m the literature of 
mankind The conjugal tenderness of Hector and Andro- 
mache , the unwearied fidelity of Penelope, awaiting through 
the long revolving years the return of her storm-tossed 
husband, who looked forward to her as to the crown of all 
hiB labours , the heroic love of Alcestis, voluntarily dying 
that her husband might Uve , the filial piety of Antigone , 
the majestic grandeur of the death of Polyxena, the mors 
subdued and somtly resiguation of Iphigenia, ezcusmg with 
her last breath the father who had condemned her, the 
joyous, modest, and loving Kausicaa, whose figure shines like 
a perfect idyll among the tragedies of the Odyssey — all these 
are pictures of perennial beauty, which Borne and Christen- 
dom, chivalry and modem civilisation, have neither eclipsed 
nor transcended Yirgin modesty and coiyugal fidelity, ths 


' Bee. on thu point, Auh Gellins, Noct AU xr 20< £snpidef is 
said to have had two wives 
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graoee os well as the nrtuds of the most ^rfoct womanhood, 
hare never been more exquisitely pourtrayed. Tbs female 
figurea stand out in the canvas almost as prommently as the 
male ones, and are surrounded by an almost equal reverence 
The whole history of the Si^ of Troy is a history of the 
catastrophes that followed a violation of the nuptial tie 
Yet, at the same time, the position of women was in some 
respects a degraded one The custom of purchase-money 
given to the father of the bnde was general The husbands 
appear to have indulged largely, and with little or no censure 
m concubines ^ Female captiv€fi of the highest rank were 
treated with groat liarahn^ The inferiority of women to 
men was strongly asserted, and it was illustrated and de- 
fended by a very curious physiological notion, that the 
generative power belonged exclusively to men, women having 
only a very subordinate part in the production of their 
children ^ The woman Pandora was said to have been tb© 
author of all human ills 

In the historical age of Greece, the legal position of 
women had m some respects slightly improved, but their 
moral condition had undergone a marked detenoration 
Virtuous women lived a life of perfect seclusion The fore- 
most and most dazzling type of Ionic womanhood was the 


' Aristotle said that IToinor 
never pves a concubine to Mene- 
Ians, in order to intimate his 
respect for Helen — though false 
(Athenaua, xiu 8 ) 

* .^cbylushaspnt thiscnnons 
notion into the mouth of Apollo, 
in a speech in the Eimentdes It 
has, however, been very widely 
diifiiBed, and may be found in 
Indian, Greek, Komas, and even 
Christian writers M LegouvA 
who has devoted a very canons 
chapter to the subject, qnotes a 
pa c;age from St Thomas Aquinas, 


aeceptiDg it, and arguing from it, 
that a father should be more loved 
than a mother H Legouvd says 
that when the male of one animal 
and the female of another are 
crossed, the type of the female 
usually predominates in the off- 
spni^ See Legouv^, Stti morale 
dee Femmee, pp 216-228, Fostel 
de Coolanges, Za CtU anttqite, pp 
39^0 , and also a cunouB note by 
Boswell, in Croker’s edition of 
Boswell’s Xtfs qf Jokneon (1847)^ 
p 472 
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oourleean, while, |imong the men, the latitude accoided by 
public opinion was almost unrestncted 

The facts m moral history, which it is at once most 
important and most difficult to appreciate, ate what may be 
called the facta of feeling It is much earner to show what 
men did or taught than to realise the state of mmd that ren- 
dered possible such actions or teachmg , and m the case before 
us we have to deal with a condition of feeling so extremely 
remote from that of our own day, that the difficulty is pre- 
emmently great Tery sensual, and at the same time very 
bnlhant societiea, have mdeed repeatedly existed, and the 
histones of both Prance and Italy afford many examples of 
an aiiastic and mtellectual enthusiasm encircbng those who 
were morally moat frail , but the peculiarity of Greek sen 
auality is, that it grew up, for the most part, uncensnred, 
and indeed even encouraged, under the eyes of some of the 
most illustnous of moralists If we can imagine Nmon de 
I’Enolos at a tune when the rank and splendour of Parisian 
society thronged her drawing-iooms, reckoning a Bossuet 
or a F^nelon among her followers — -if we can imagine these 
prelates publicly advising her about the duties of her pro- 
fession, and the means of attaching the affections of her 
level's — we shall have conceived a relation scarcely more 
strange than that which existed between Socrates and the 
courtesan Theodota 

In order to reconstruct, as far as possible, the modes of 
feeling of the Greek moralists, it will be necessary m the 
first place to say a few words concerning one of the most 
delicate, but at the same tune most important, problems 
with which the legislator and the moralist have to deal 

It was a favourite doctnne of the Christian Fathers, that 
concupiscence, or the sensual passion, was ‘ the original am ' 
of human nature , and it must be owned that the progress of 
knowledge, which is usually extremely opposed to the ascetic 
theory of life, concurs with the theological view, in showing 
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the luitiiral force of thia appetite to be far greater than the 
vell-bemg of man requires The wntmgs of Malthus have 
proved, what the Greek moralists appear in a considerable 
degree to have seen, that its normal and temperate exercise 
m the form of mamage, would produce, if universal, the 
utmost calamities to the world, and that, while nature seems 
in the moat unequivocal manner to urge the human race to 
early mamages, the first condition of an advancmg civilisa- 
tion in populous countries is to restram or dimmish them 
In no highly civilised society is mamage general on the first 
development of the passions, and the contmual tendency of 
Increasing knowledge is to render such mamagoa more rare 
It IS also an undoubted truth that, however much morahsta 
may enfoice the obligation of extra-matrimonial punty, this 
obligation has never been even apjiroximatoly regarded , and 
m all nations, ages, and religions a vast mass of irregular 
mdulgence has appeared, which has probably oontnbuted 
more than any other single cause to the miseiy and the degra- 
dation of man 

There are two ends which a moraust, m dealing with this 
question, will especially regard- the natural duty of every 
man doing something for the support of the child be has 
called mto existence, and the preservation of the domestic 
circle imassailed and unpolluted The family is the centre 
and the archetype of the State, and the happmeas and good- 
ness of society are always in a very groat degree dependent 
upon the punty of domestic life The essentially exclusive 
nature of mantal affection, and the natural desire of every 
man to be certam of the paternity of the child he supports, 
render the mcursions of irregular passions withm the domestic 
cuele a cause of extreme suffenng Yet it would appear as 
if the excessive force of these passions would render such 
mcursions both frequent and mevitable 

Under these circumstances, theie has arisen m society a 
figure which is certainly the most mournful, and m some 
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respects the mosttawftil, upon 'w^lucH the eyo of the moralist 
can dwell That unhappy being whose very name is a shame 
to speak , who counterfeits with a cold heart the transports 
of oShction, and submits herself as the paamve instrument of 
lust , who IS scorned and insulted as the vilest of her sex, 
and doomed, for the most part, to disease and abject 
wretchedness and an early death, appears in every ago as the 
perpetual symbol of the degradation and the sinfulness of 
man Herself the supreme type of vice, she is ultimately 
the moat efiSaent guardian of virtue But for her, the un- 
challenged punty of oountleBS happy homes would be 
polluted, and not a few who, m the pnde of their untempted 
chastity, think of her with an mdignant shudder, would 
have known the agony of remorse and of despair On that 
one degraded and ignoble form are concentrated the passioni 
that might have filled the world with shame She remains, 
while creeds and avdisationa nse and fall, the eternal pneetess 
of humamty, blasted foi the sms of the people 

In dealing with this unhappy being, and with all of her 
sex who have violated the law of chastity, the pubhc opinion 
of most Christian countries pronounces a sentence of extreme 
seventy In the Anglo-Saxon nations especially, a single 
fault of this kind is sufficient, at least m the upper and middle 
classes, to affix an mdelible brand wbicb no tune, no virtues, 
no penitence can wholly efface This sentence is probably, 
m the first instance, simply the expression of the religious 
feeling on the subject, hut it is also sometimes defended by 
powerful arguments drawn from the mtorests of society It 
18 said that the preservation of domestic punty is a matter of 
such transcendent importance that it is right that the most 
CTUshmg penalties should be attached to an act which the 
imagination can easily transfigure, which legal enactments 
can never efficiently control, and to which the most violent 
passions may prompt It is said, too, that an anathema 
which dnves mto obscurity all evidences of sensual passions 
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IS peculiarly fitted to restiict their operati^ii , for, more than 
any other passions, they are dependent on the imaginatioii, 
which is readily fired by the sight of evil It is added, that 
the emphasis with which the nee is stigmatised produces a 
Corresponding admiration for the opposite nrtue, and that a 
feeling of the most delicate and scrupulous honour is thus 
formed among the female population, which not only pre- 
serves from gross sin, but also dignifies and ennobles the 
whole character 

In opposition to these views, several considerations of 
much weight have been urged It is argued that, however 
persistently society may ignore this form of nee, it exists 
nevertheless, and on the most gigantic scale, and that evil 
rarely assumes such inveterate and perverting forms as when 
it IS shrouded m obscurity and veiled by an hypocritical ap- 
pearance of unoonsciousness The existence m England of 
certainly not less than fifty thousand unhappy women,' sunk 
m the veiy lowest depths of nee and misery, shows suffi- 
ciently what an appalling amount of moral enl is festering 
uncontrolled, undiscuased, and unalleviated, under the fair 
surface of a decorous society In the eyes of every physicmn, 
and indeed m the eyes of most contmental writers who have 
adverted to tbs subject, no other fhature of English life 
appears so mfamous as the fact that on epidemic, which is 
one of the most dieadful now existing among mankind, which 
communicates itself fiom the guilty husband to the innocent 
wife, and even transmits its taint to her ofisprmg, snd which 
the experience of other nations conclusively proves may be 
vilstly diminished, should he suffered to rage unchecked 


1 Dr VintTM, in a remsrkabls in 1864, was 49,370 , and thu is 
pampblet (London, 1867) 0» tht certainly much below the entile 
Reprtu%on oj Frotttiuitonr shows nninber These, it will be oh 
from the police etatistacs that the eerved, comprise only the babitnal, 
number m prostitutee knovm to professional prostitutes 
the potwe in England and Wales, 
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because the Lugujature refuses to take official cognisance of 
its existence, or proper sanitarj measures for its repression.' 
If the temble censure which English public opmion passes 
upon every instance of female frailty m some degree dimi- 
nishes the number, it does not prevent such instances fiom 
being extremely numerous, and it immeasurably aggravates 
the Buffiering they produce Acts which in other European 
oountnes would excite only a slight and transient emotion, 
spread m England, over a wide cirole, all the bitlemees of 
unnutigated anguish Acts which naturally neither imply 
nor produce a total subversion of the moral feelmgs, and 
which, m other oountnes, are often followed hy happy, 
virtuous, and affectionate bvee, m England almost invari- 
ably lead to absolute nun Infanticide is greatly multipbed, 
and a vast proportion of those whose reputations and lives 
have been blasted by one momentary sm, are hulled into the 
abyss of habitual prostitution — a condition which, owing to 
the sentence of pubbc opinion and the neglect of legislators, 
is m no other European country so hopelessly vicious or ao 
irrevocable “ 

It IS added, too, that the immense multitude who are 
thus doomed to the extremity of bfe-long wretchedness are 
not always, perhaps not generally, of those whose disposi- 
tions seem naturally mcapable of viiiue The victuns of 


* Some measures harerecootlj 
been taken in a feir gamson towns 
The moral sentiment of the com- 
munity, it appears, would be 
shocked if Lirerpool were treated 
ou the same principles as Forts- 
tnontb This yery painful and 
revolting, but most important, sub- 
leet has been treated with great 
knowledge, impartiality, and 
ability, by Parent-Du(^&telet, 
in his famous work, La 
tuHon dans la mile de Parts 
the third edition eontams veiy 


copions bupplementary accounts, 
furnished ^ different doctors 
in different oonntnee 

* Parent Duchktelet has given 
many statistics, showing the very 
la^e extent to which Uie Freneh 
system of supervision deters those 
who were about to enter into 
prostitution, and reclaims those 
who had entered into it He and 
Dr Vintras ooncur m representUig 
English prostitution as about the 
most degraded, and at the. same 
time the most irrevocable 
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■eduction are often led aside quite as much by die ardour of 
their affections, and by the nyacity of their mtelhgenoe, oa 
by any wnous propenBitiee * Even in the lowest grades, the 
most dispassionate observers have detected remains of higher 
feehngs, which, in a different moral atmosphere, and under 
different moral husbandry, would have undoubtedly been 
developed ’ The statistics of prostitution show that a groat 
proportion of those who have fallen mto it have been im- 
pelled by the most extreme poverty, in many instances 
veigmg upon starvation * 

These opposing consideratrons, which I have vsiy briefly 
indicated, and which I do not propose to discuss or to 


‘ Miss Mulock, jo her amiable 
but rather feeble book, calUtl A 
Woman's Thouahts about Women, 
has some goou remarks on this 
point (pp 201-293), which are all 
the more raluable, ae the authoress 
has Qot the faintest sympathy with 
any opinioue concerning the char- 
acter and position of women which 
are not strictly conventional 8ho 
notices the experience of Sunday 
school mietressoa, that, of their 
pupils who are seduced, nn ex- 
tremely large proportion are ‘of 
the lery best, refined, intelligent, 
truthful, and affectionate ’ 

* Seetheverysingularand pain- 
ful chapter in Parent-Duchltelet, 
called ‘ Hcbuts et Habitudes dee 
Prostitutes’ He observes that 
they ore remarkable for their 
kindness to one another in sickness 
or in distress , that they are not 
onfrequently charitable to poor 
people who do not belong to their 
class , that when one ot them has 
a child, it becomes the object of 
▼ery general interest and affection , 
that most of them have lorers, to 


whom they are sincerely attached, 
that they rarely fail to show in 
the hospitals a very real sense of 
shame , and that many of them 
entered into their mode of life for 
the purpose of supporting aged 
parents One anecdote is worth 
giving m the words of the author 
* Un mddeem n’entrant jamais dans 
lours salles sans 6ter l^g^rement 
son chapeau, par cette seule poli- 
tesso il sut tellemeut oonqu^nr 
leiir conflance qu’zl leur faisait 
feire tout ce qu’il voulait' This 
writer, 1 may observe, is not a 
romance writer or a theonbtuf any 
description He Is simply a phy 
mcian who desen bes the results of 
a very large official experience 
• ‘ Parent-Duch&telot atteste 
qne sur trois miUe cr^turos per- 
duee trente cinq seulement avaient 
un Atat qui pouvait les nournr, et 
que quatorae cents avaient pr^ 
cipii^es dans cette horrible no par 
la miB^re Une d’elles, quand elle 
s’y r^olut, n’avait pas mangS de 
puis trois jours’ — Legouv^, fftsi 
morale dee Femmes, pp 322 -323 
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Mtuuat<!, will Ub sufficient to eslubit the magnitude of the 
prohicm. In the Qreek civilisation, legislators and moralista 
endeavoured to meet it hy the cordial recogmtion of two 
distinot orders of womanhood * — ^the wife, whose first duty 
was fidelity to her husband, the hetsera, or mistress, who 
subsisted hy her fugitive attachments The wives of the 
Greeks hved in almost absolute seclusion Tliey were 
usually married when very young Their occupations were to 
weave, to spm, to embroider, to supenntend the household, 
to care for their sich slaves They hved m a special and 
retired part of the house The more wealthy seldom went 
abroad, and never except when accompanied by a female 
slave, never attended the pubhc spectacles, received no 
male visitors except m the presence of their husbands, and 
bad not even a seat at then own tables when male guests 
were there Their pre-eminent virtue was fidehty, and it is 
probable that this was very strictly and very generally ob- 
served Their remarkable freedom from temptations, the 
public opimon which strongly discouraged any attempt to 
seduce them, and the ample sphere for illicit pleasures that 
was accorded to the other sex, all contnbuted to protect it 
On the other hand, hvmg, as they did, almost exclusively 
among their female slaves, being deprived of all the educating 
influence of male soaety, and havmg no place at those public 
spectacles which were the chief means of Athenian culture, 
then minds must neceesanly have been exceedingly con 
tracted Thucydides doubtlees expressed the prevailmg sen- 
timent of hiB countrymen when ho said that the highest 
merit of woman is not to be spoken of either for good or for 


1 Concemuig the position and Bainuevifls, La Femme dane 
character of Greek womeo, the F AntxguUi {TeriB, 1866), and an 
reader may obtain ample informa- article ' On Female l^iety in 
tion by coneulting Becker a Chan- Greece,* in the twenty-second 
(translated by Metcalfe, 1816). Toliuse of the Qaarterly Bevtew 
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eyil , &ad Pbidias illustrated lire some feeliog when he repare 
sented the heavenly Aphrodite standing on a tortoise, typi- 
fying thereby the seclnded hfe of a virtuous woman.' 

In their own restricted sphere their hves were probably 
not unhappy Education and custom rendered the purely 
domestic life that was assigned to them a second nature, and 
it must m most instances have reconciled them to the extra 
matrimonial oonnectionB in which their husbands too fre- 
quently mdulged The prevailing manners were very gentle. 
Domestic oppression is scarcely ever spoken of , the husband 
lived chiefly m the public place, causes of jealousy and of 
dissension could seldom occur, and a feeling of warm affection, 
tlKiugh not a feehng of equality, must doubtless have m most 
cases spontaneously arisen In the writings of Xenophon 
we have a charming picture of a husband who had received 
mto his arms his young wife of fifteen, absolutely ignorant of 
the world and of its ways He speaks to her with extreme 
kindness, but m the language that would be used to a httle 
child Her task, he tells her, is to be like a queen bee, 
dwelling continually at home and supenntendmg the work of 
her slaves She must distribute to each tbeir tasks, must 
economise the family income, and must take especial care 
that the house is strictly orderly — the shoes, the pots, and 
the clothes always m their places It is also, he tells her, a 
part of her duty to tend her sick slaves , but here his wife 
mteiTupted him, exclaimmg, ‘ Nay, but that will mdeed be 
the most agreeable of my offices, if such as I treat with kind 
ness are likely to be grateful, and to love me more than 
before’ With a very tender and delicate care to avoid 
everything resemblmg a reproach, the husband persuades 
his wife to give up the habits of weoimg high-heeled boots, 
m order to appear tall, and of coloiuing her face with ver- 
mihon and white lead He promises her that if she fsith- 


' Plutarch, Cot^ Prac 
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fully performe h«r duties he will himself he the first end 
most devoted of her slaves He assured Socrates that when 
any domestic dispute arose he could extricate himself ad- 
mirably, if he was m the right , but that, whenever he was 
in the wrong, he found it impossible to convince his wife 
that it was otherwise ' 

We have another picture of Gieek married life in the 
writings of Plutarch, but it represents the condition of the 
Greek mind at a later period than that of Xenophon In 
Plutarch the wife is represented not as the mere housekeeper, 
or as the chief slave of her husband, but as his equad and 
his companion He enforces, in the strongest terms, 
reciprocity of obligations, and desires that tbe mmds of 
women should be cultivated to the highest point • His 
precepts of marriage, mdeed, fall little if at all below any 
that have appeared in modem days. Hia letter of consola- 
tion to his wife, on the death of then- child, breathes a spirit 
of the tenderest affection It is recorded of him that, 
having had some dispute with the relations of his wife, she 
feared that it might impair their domestio happmess, and she 
accordingly persuaded her husband to accompany her on a 
pilgrimage to Mount Hehcon, where they offered up together 
a aaenfioe to Love, and prayed that their affection for one 
another might never be dimimsbed 

In general, however, tbe position of the virtuous Greek 
woman was a very low one She was under a perpetual 
tutelage first of all to her parents, who disposed of her hand, 
then to her husband, and m her days of widowhood to her 
sons In cases of mheritance her male relations were 
preferred to her The privilege of divorce, which, in Athens, 
at least, she possessed as well as her husband, appears to 
have been practically almost nugatory, on account of the 

‘ XaDophon, Earn iL of the ehanoter at a good wife la 

• Plot Conj Prac There la Ariatotle (HkxmomKt, book i. cap 
aleu lu tiLroiOoIy beauiiful picture vii ) 
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shock which public deolanttioiis m the le'jr court gave to the 
habits which education and public opinion bad formed. 
She brought with her, however, a dowry, and the lecogniaed 
necessity of endowing daughteis was one of the causes of 
those frequent expositions which were perpetrated with so 
httle blame The Athenian law was also peculiarly careful 
and tender m dealing with the interests of female orphans ' 
Plato had argued that women were equal to men , but the 
habits of the people were totally opposed to this theory 
Marriage was regarded chiefly in a civic hght, as the means of 
producing citizens, and m Sparta it was ordered that old or 
infirm husbands should cede their young wives to strongei 
men, who could produce vigorous soldiers for the State. 
The Lacodsemoman treatment of women, which diflhred in 
many respects from that which prevailed in the other Greek 
States, while it was utterly destructive of all dehcaoy of 
feehng or action, had undoubtedly the efiect of producing a 
fierce and masculme patriotism , and many fine examples are 
recorded of Spartan mothers devotmg their sons on the altar 
of their country, rejoicing over their deaths when nobly won, 
,and infusing their own heroic spirit into the armies of the 
people For the most part, however, the names of virtuous 
women seldom appear m Greek histoiy The simple modesty 
‘ which was evinced by Phocion’s wife, m the period when her 
husband occupied the foremost position in Athens,’ and a 
few instances of conjugal and filial affection, have been 
recorded , but m general the only women who attracted the 
notice of the people were the hetffine, or oourtesans * 


* See Alexander's History of 
Ht^lne»(London,1783),vol l p 201 

* Plutarch, PAoovm 

■ Our information concerning 
the Greek courtesans is chiefly de- 
rived from the thirteenth hook of the 
Veipnosophiats of Athenmus, from 
the LsUers of Alciphron, from the 


Vudoques of Lucian on courtesans, 
and from the oration of Demo- 
sthenee against Nesera See, too, 
Xenophon, MoTn&rabtlia, ui 11, 
and among modern books, Becker's 
Ohancles Atheuieus was an 
Egyptian, whose exact data is 
unknown but who appean to have 
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La order to yadorstaad the position which these last 
assumed in Greek life, we must transport ourselves in 
thought into a moral latitude totally different from our own 
The Greek conception of excellence was the full and perfect 
development of humanity in all its organs and functions, 
and without any tmge of asceticism Some parts of human 
nature were recognised as higher than others , and to suffer 
any of the lower appetites to obscure the mmd, rastram the 
will and engross the energies of life, was acknowledged to be 
disgraceful , but the systematic repression of a natural appetite 
was totally foreign to Greek modes of thought LegiBlatois, 
moralists, and the general voice of the people, appear to have 
applied these prmciplea almost unreservedly to mtercovarse 
between the sexes, and the most virtuous men habitually and 
openly entered mto relations which would now be almost 
universally censured 

The experience, however, of many societies has shown 
that a public opinion may accord, in this respect, almost 
unlimited licence to one sox, without showing any oor- 
respondmg mdulgence to the other. But, in Greece, a con- 
currence of causes had conspired to bnng a certam section 
of courtesans mto a position they have m no other society 
attamed The voluptuous worship of Aphrodite gave a kind 
of religious sanction to their profession Courtesans were 
the priestesses m her temples, and those of Connth were 
beheved by their prayers to have averted calamitieB from their 
city Prostitution is said to have ontei od into the religious 
rites of Babylon, Bibbs, Cyprus, and Connth, and these as 
well as Miletus, Tenedos, Lesbos, and Abydos became famous 
for their schools of vice, which grew up under the shadow of 
the temples ' 

RUTTived Ulpian, who died id a.d Alciphroo is believed to have lived 
228 He had access to, sod fj^ve near the time of Lacian 
extracts from, many works on this * According to some writers the 
snbjeet, which hare now perished, word ' veneran’ oomesfrom ‘ Yens- 
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In tlie next place, the intense sesthetio pnthnEuuin that 
prevailed wss eminently fitted to raise Uie most beautifid 
to honour. In a land and beneath a sky where natural 
beauty developed to the highest point, there arose a school 
of matchless artists both in painting and in sculpture, and 
public games and conteste were celebrated, in which supreme 
physical perfection was crowned by an assembled people. In 
no other period of the world’s history was the adnuration 
of iieanty in all its forms so passionate or so universal It 
coloured the whole moral teaching of the tune, and led the 
chief moralists to regard vii-tue simply as the highest kind 
of supersensual beauty It appeared in all literature, whore 
the beauty of form and style was the first of studies It 
supplied at onoe the inspiration and the rule of all Greek 
art It led the Greek wife to pray, before all other prayers, 
for the beauty of her children It surrounded the most 
beantifiil with an aureole of admiring reverence The 
courtesan was often the queen of beauty She was the 
model of the statues of Aphrodite, that commanded the 
admiration of Greece Prsjatelea was accustomed to repro- 
duce the form of Phryne, and her statue, carved in gold, 
stood m the temple of Apollo at Delphi , and when she was 
accused of corruptmg the \outh of Athens, her advocate, 
Hypendes, procured her acqmttal by suddenly unveiling her 
charms before the dazzled eyes of the assembled judges 
Apelles was at onoe the painter and the lover of Lais, and 
Alexander gave him, as the choicest gift, his own favourite 
ooncubme, of whom the paintei bad become enamoured 
while pourtraying her The chief flower-painter of antiquity 
acquired his skill through his love of the flower-girl Glyoera, 
whom he was accustomed to paint among her garlands 
Pmdar and Simomdes sang the praises of courtesans, and 

rera eTeroere,' on account of the /.nhn«, 'veneror aleo Laliilothale 
devotions in the temple of Venus Vayer, hettre xc 
See VoebiUB, Etymoloqujon lA^iqute 
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grave philoBopbei]B made pilgrimages to visit them, and their, 
names were known m every mty.* 

It is not surprising that, m such a state of thought and 
feeling, many of the more ambitions and aocompliahed women 
shouM have betaken themselves to this career, nor yet that 
th^ should have attained the social position which the 
secluded eristence and the enforced ignorance of the Glreeh 
wivrs had left vacant The courtesan was the one free 
woman of Athens, and she often availed herself of her freo- 
dom to acquire a degree of knowledge which enabled her to 
add to her other charms an intense intellectnal fascination 
Ghithermg around her the most brilliant artists, poets, his- 
tonans, and philosophers, she flung herself unreservedly into 
the intellectual and aesthetic enthusiasms of her tune, and 
soon became the centre of a hterary society of matehleas 
splendour Aspasia, who was as famous for her gemus as 
for her beauty, won the passionate love of Penoles She is 
said to have mstruoted him in eloquence, and to have com- 
posed some of his most famous orations , she was continually 
consulted on afiaiis of state , and Socrates, hke other philo- 
sophers, attended her asaembhes Socrates himself has 
owned his deep obligations to the instructions of a ooui-tesan 
named Diotima The courtesan Leontium was among the 
most ardent disciples of Bpicums ’ 

Another cause probably contributed mdirectly to the 
elevation of this class, to which it is extremely dilhcult to 
allude m an English Ixiok, but which it is impossible alto. 


* On fh#' connection of the 
courteeans with the artistic enthu- 
iiaam, see Baoul }iuchette, Court 
€Arckhdoff\e, pp 278-279 See, 
too, Athencens, xin 69 , Phny, 
Hut Nat uxv 10 

* See the T«ry cunoue little 
work of Manage, Htstona Mitkcmm 


Phtlotopharum (Lngdiini, joxc), 
also Bainnevillo, 1/a Femme dans 
1 Anttguite, -p 214 Ata niiieh later 
date Lncian described the beamy, 
aecomphshmeuts, generosity, and 
even modesty, ot Pantbea of 
Smyrna, the £a.\ounte mistreM of 
Luems VeniB 
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getber to omit; even in the moat cursory /survey of Greek 
morals. Irregular female connections were looked upon as 
ordinary and not disgraceful incidenta in the life of a good 
mail; for they were compared with that lower abyss of 
imnatural love, which was the deepest and strangest taint of 
Creek civilisation This vice, which never appears in the 
wntingB of Homer and Hesiod, doubtless arose under the 
influence of the public games, which, accustoming men to the 
contemplation of absolutely nude figures,’ awoke an unnatural 
passion,® totally remote from all modern feelings, but which 
m Greece it was regarded as heroic to resist ® The popular 
religion m this, as in other cases, was made to bend to the 
new vice Hebe, the cup-bearer of the gods, was replaced 
by Ganymede, and the worst vices of earth were transported 
to Olympus.^ Artists sought to reflect the passion in their 


' The \sbvohwaflatfiigtiD 
1106 , was dUcarded bj the Lacedft- 
meniane and afiervards by the 
other Oreoks There are three 
curious roemoin tracing the hiutory 
of the change by M Burette, in 
the Hut de ^Acodhnu royals det 
Inhcnptumt^ tome 

’ On tlie causes of paiderssCia 
in Greece, see the remarks of Mr 
Grote in the revieir of the Sytnpo- 
num, w his great work on Plato 
The whole subject is Tery ably 
treated by M Maury, Hist des 
lieliffions de la Orice anii^, tome 
ui pp ^6-39 Many facte con- 
nect^ With it are collected by Pol 
linger, m his Jitv and and 

by Chateaubriand, in bis ixitda 
htsion^ues The chief original 
antbonty is the thirteenth book of 
Atheneus, a book of very painfdl 
interest in the history of momls 
• Plutarch, in his Life ofAgm- 
lauSy dwells on the intense self- 
eontro) manifested by that great 


man, in reh^aining from gratifying 
a passion he h.kd conceived for a 
boy named Megabetes, and Maxi- 
mus TynuBsays it deserved greater 
praise than the heroism of Leonidas 
{Pm? XXV ) Piogenes Labrtins in 
his Life of Zeno, the founder of 
Stoicism, the most austere of all 
ancient sects praises that philo- 
sopher for bemgbut little addicted 
to this Tice Sophocles is said to 
have been much addicted to it 
* Some examples of the ascrip- 
tion of this vice to the divuiities 
are giienby Clem Alex Admomtio 
ad Qenies Socrates is said to have 
maintained that Jupiter loved 
Oanymede for his wi^om, as his 
name is derived from ydwn<u and 
to be delighted with pru- 
dence (Xenophon, Banquet ) The 
disaster of Caimse was ascribed to 
the jealousy of Juno because a 
beautifnl boy was introduced into 
the temple of Jupiter (Lactaotins, 
Inst Vw 11 17) 
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statues of the hermaphrodite, of Bacchus, and the more 
efiemmate ApoUo , moralists were known to praise it as the 
bond of fiiendship, and it was spoken of as the msjiiring 
enthusiasm of the heroic Theban legion of Bpaminondas ' 
In general, however, it was stigmatised as unquestionably a 
vice, but it was treated with a levity we can now hardly 
conceive We can scarcely have a better illustration of the 
extent to which moral ideas and feelings have changed, than 
the fact that the first two Greeks who were considered worthy 
of statues by their fellow-countiymen are said to have been 
Harmodius and Anstogoiton, who were united by an impure 
love, and who were glorified for a political assassmation “ 

It IS pi-obable that this cause conspired with the othem to 
dissociate the class of courtesans from the idea of supreme 
depravity with which they have usually been connocted 
Tlie great majority, however, wore sunk m this, as in all 
Other ages, in abject degradation ,’ comparatively few attained 
the condition of hetffii®, and oven of these it is probable that 
the greatei numbei exhibited the characteristics which in 
all ages have attached to then class Faithlessness, exti'eme 
rapacity, and extravagant luxury, weie common among 
them, but yet it is unquestionable that there were many 
exceptions The excommunication of society did not press 
upon or degrade tliem , and though they were never regarded 
with the same honour as mamed women, it seems generally 
to have been Ixjlieved that the wife and the courtesan had 
t»ch her place and her function in the woild, and her own 
peculiar type of excellence The courtesan l^eaina, who was 
a friend of Harmodiiis, died m torture rather than reveal 

1 AtbeneeuH, xiii 78 See, too, Dialogues of Luciau on the cour- 
the very revolting book on different teeane bee, too Terence, The 
kinds of love, ascribed (it 10 said Eunuch, act v scene i, which is 
Falsely) to Lueian copied from the Greek The ma- 

^ Pliny, Htet Nai xxxiT 9 jor.ty of the class were not called 

* There is ample evidence of heteree, but irSpeiu, 
this in Athenseua, and in the 
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the coDBputujr of her finend, end the Athe&iona, in alliuoon 
to her name, caosed the statue of a tongueless honeas to be 
erected to commemorate her constancy.' The gentle manners 
and dismtereeted affection of a courtesan named Bacchu 
were espeoiallj recorded, and a very touching letter pamts 
her character, and desmibes the regret that followed her to 
the tomb ’ In one of the most remarkable of his pictures ot 
Qreek life, Xenophon dcecnhee how Socrates, having beard 
of the beauty of the courteean Theodota, went with his 
disciples to ascertain for himself whether the leport was 
true , how with a quiet humour he questioned her about the 
Bourcee of the luxury of hor dwelling, and how he proceeded 
to sketch for her the qnahtiee she should cultivate in ordei 
to attach her lovers She ought, he tells hei, to shut the 
door agamst the insolent, to watch her lovers in sickness, to 
rejoice greatly whan they succeed m anything honourable, 
to love tenderly those who love her. Having earned on a 
cheerful and perfectly unembariassed conveisation with her, 
with no kmd of reproach on his part, either exiiressed or 
implied, and with no trace either of the timidity or effrontery 
of conscious guilt upon hers, the beet and wisest of the Greeks 
left his hostess with a gracefiil compliment to her beauty ’ 
My task in doscnbing this aspect of Oieek life has been 
an eminently unpleaamg one, and I should certainly not 
have entered upon even the baldest and most guarded 
disquisition on a subject so difficult, pamful, and delicate, 
had it not been absolutely indispensable to a history of 
morals to give at least an outhne of the progress that has 

‘ Plutarch, De GarrulUaU , the letters of Alciphron, especially 
PUn Hitt Nat xxxiv 19 The feat the very touching letter (x ) on her 
of biting out their tongnes rather death, doscnbing her kindness and 
than reveal secrets, or yield to disinterestedness Athenssus(z]ii 
passion, 18 ascribed to a suspiciously 66) relates a curious anecdote lUus* 
large number of persons Mdnage trating these aepects of her oba* 
citiB five besides Loeena (ffi-sf rocter 

Mulur Phtlot pp 104-108) ' Xenophon, ilfeinonit, iii II, 

1 Bee, upon Bacchis, several of 
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been effected in ftiu ephere What I have written will 
■uffloientlj explain why Greece, which wae fertile, beyond all 
other lands, in great men, was so remarkably barren of 
great women It will show, too, that while the Greek 
moralists recognised, like ourselves, the distmction between 
the higher and the lower sides of our nature, th^ differed 
veiy widely from modem public opinion in the standard of 
morals they enforced The Ohnstian doctrine, that it is 
ciiminal to gratify a powerful and a transiont physical appe- 
tite, except undei the condition of a lifelong contract, was 
altogether unknown Strict duties were imposed upon Greek 
wives Duties were imposed at a later penod, though less 
strictly, upon the husband Unnatural love was stigmatised, 
but with a levity of censure which to a modem mind appears 
inexpressibly revolting Some slight legal disqualifications 
rested upon the whole class of hctcerm, and, though more 
admired, they were less respected than women who had 
adopted a domestic life , but a combination of circumstances 
had raised them, m actual worth and ui populai estimation, 
to an unexampled elevation, and an aversion to marriage 
became very general, and extra-matnmonial conneetzons 
were formed with the most perfect frankness and pubUcity 
If we now turn to the Boman civilisation, we shall find 
that some important advances had been made in the condition 
of women The virtue of chastity has, as I have shown, 
been regarded in two different ways The utilitarian view, 
which commonly provails in countnes where a political 
spirit IB more powerful than a religious spirit, regards 
marnage as the ideal state, and to promote the happiness, 
sanotity, and security of this state is the main object of all its 
preoepis The mystical view which rests upon the natural 
feeling of shame, and which, as history proves, has prevailed 
especially where pohtical sentiment is very low, and religious 
sentiment very sti-ong, regards virginity as its supreme typ^ 
and marnage as simply the most pardonable declension from 
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Ideal purity It is, I think, a very remErkable fact, that at 
the head of the lehgioae system of Borne we find two sneer 
dotal bodies which appear respectively to typify these ideas 
The Plamens of Jupiter and the Vestal Virgins were the two 
most sacred orders m Borne The ministrations of each were 
believed to be vitally important to the State Each could 
officiate only withm the walls of Borne Each was appointed 
with the most imposing oeremomes Each was honoured with 
the most profound reverence But m one important respect 
they differed The Vestal was the type of virginity, and 
her punty was guarded by the most terrific penalties The 
Flamen, on the other hand, was the repi-esentative of Boman 
marriage m its stneteat and hobest form He was necessarily 
married Hia marriage was celebrated with the most solemn 
ntes It could only be dissolved by death If his wife died, 
ne was degraded from his oflfice ’ 

Of these two orders, there can be no question that the 
Flamen was the most faithful expression of the Roman sen- 
timents The Boman rebgion was essentially domestic, and 
it was a mam object of the legislator to surroimd marriage 
with every circumstance of digmty and solemnity Monogamy 
was, fiom the earliest times, strictly enjoined , and it was 
one of the great benefits that have resulted from the 
expansion of Boman power, that it made this type dominant 
in Europe In the legends of early Borne we have amjilo 
evidence both of the high moral estimate of women, and 
of their prominence m Boman life The ti'agedies of Luoretia 
and of Virginia display a delicacy of honour, a sense of the 
supreme excellence of unsulhed punty, which no Christian 
nation could surpass The legends of the Sabine women 
mtercodmg between their parents and tbeir husbanda and 
thus saving the mfant republic, and of the mother of Oonolanus 


‘On the Flamenn, see Aulus Qell Ifoct x. 16 
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averting by her , prayers the rum impending over her 
countiy, entitled women to claim their share m the patnotie 
glones of Borne A temple ot Venus Calva was associated 
with the legend of Roman ladies, who, m an hour of danger, 
out off tbeir long tresses to make bowstrings for the soldiers ' 
Another temple preserved to all posterity the memory of the 
filial piety of that Boman woman who, when her mother was 
eondemned to he starved to death, obtained permission to 
visit her m her prison, and was discovered feeding her from her 
breast* 

The legal position, however, of the Roman wife was for 
a long period extremely low The Roman family was con- 
stituted on the prmciple of the unoontroUed authority of its 
head, both ovei his wife and over ius children, and he could 
lepudiata the former at wiU Neither the custom of gifts to 
the fether of the bnde, nor the custom of dowries, appears to 
have existed m the earliest period of Roman history , but 
the father disposed absolutely of the hand of his daughter, 
and sometimee even possessed the power of breaking off 
mamagee that had been actually contracted * In the 
forms of marriage, however, which were usual m the 
earlier periods of Rome, the absolute power passed mto 
the hands of the husband, and he had the right, in 
some cases, of putting her to death * law and public opmiun 
oombmed m making matrunonial punty most strict For 


' C&pitohauB, MaTtminiiaJuntor 
* Plmy, Hut Hat Til 36 
There is (se is well known) a 
Bimilar legend of a daughter thus 
feeding her father Val Max. 
Lib V cap 4 

' This appears from the drat 
sot of the Stfchiu of Flautns The 
power appears to hare become quite 
obsolete dnnng the hlmpixe , but tb e 


first legal act (whic h was rather of 
the nature of au exhortation than 
of a rommand) against it uas 
issued by Antoninus Pius, and it 
was only detinitoly abolished under 
Diocletian (Laboulaye, Rechfreftet 
tur la cOHcUtion ciinle et poUti^ue 

d«9 ffmrnng, pp 1 6-1 7 ) 

‘ Aul (Jell Hoct X 23 
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Qye hundred and twenty years, it was said, there was no 
sndi ttiiTij T as a diTorce m Borne ‘ Manners were so severe, 
that a senator yas censured for indecency because he had 
kissed his wife m the piesence of their daughter * It was 
considered in a high degree disgraceful for a Botnan mother 
to delegate to a nurse the duty of suckling her child ’ 
Sumptuary laws regulated with the most minute seventy all 
the details of domestic economy^ The courtesan class, 
though piobably numerous and certainly uncontrolled, weie 
regarded with much contempt The disgrace of publicly 
professing themselves members of it was behaved to be a 
sufficient punishment, * and an old law, which was probably 
mtonded to teach in symbol the duties of married life, 
oiyomed that no such person should touch the altar of Juno * 
It was related of a certain redde, that he failed to obtain 
redress for an assault which had been made upon him, because 
It had occurred m a house of ill-fame, in which it was dis- 
graceful for a Eoman magistrato to be found ’’ The sanctity 
of female puiity was believed to be attested by all iiatuie 
The most savage aiiunals became tame befoie a virgin • 
When a woman walked naked round a field, catei’pillars and 
all loathsome insects fell dead before her ® It wis said that 
drowned men floated on their backs, and drowned women on 
tbeir faces , aud this, in the opinion of Boman naturahsts, 
was due to the suponor piinty of the latter ’* 


' Vsl Msximtu, 11 1, 1 4 , Aul 
Oelliua Ifoct IT 3 

• Ammianus HarceUmuf,zzTiu 

4 

’ Tscitos, De Oratoniut, jcxtiii 
‘ See Aulut Gelliue, Ifocl u 24 

• ‘ More inter Teteres recepto, 
qm satis pffinarum adTersom impu- 
dicas in ipea profession* flagitil 
credebant ’ — Tacitus, Annul ii 8fi 

• Anl Gell it 3 Juno was the 
goddees of marriage 


’ Ibid It 14 

• The well-knoirn enperstltien 
about the bon, &c , becoming docile 
before a nrgin is, 1 bebeve, as old 
as Boman times St Isidore 
mentions that rhinoceroses wore 
said to be captured by young 
girls being put in their to 
fiiscinate them (Legendre, Traits 
de VOmmon, tome ii p 36 ) 

* Fliiiy, Hat Nat xxTiii 23 

'• Ibid. Til 18. 
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It wau a remSrk of Aristotle, that the supenoritj of the 
Graeks to the barbarians was shown, among other things, 
in the fact that the Greeks did not, like other nations, regara 
their wires as slares, but treated them as helpmates and 
compamons A Roman wnter has appealed, on the whole 
with greater justice, to the treatment of wires hy his fellow 
countrymen, as a proof of the aupenonty of Roman to Greek 
cinhsation He has observed that while the Greeks kept 
their wives m a special quarter m the interior of their houses, 
and never permitted them to sit at banquets ezoept with 
their relatives, or to see any mala except in the presence of a 
relative, no Roman ever hesitated to lead his wife with him 
to the feast, or to place the mother of the family at the head 
of his table' Whether, m the period when wives were 
completely subject to the rule of their husbands, much 
domestic oppression occuned, it is now impossible to say 
A temple dedicated to a goddess named Yinplaca,. whose 
mission was to appease husbands, was worshipped by Roman 
women on the Falatme and a strange and improbable, if not 
incredible stoiy, is related by Livy, of the discovery dumig 
the Bepuhho, of a vast conspiracy by Roman wives to poisor 
their husbands ' On the whole, however, it is probable that 
the Roman matron was from the earlieet penod a name of 
honour , * that the beautiful sentence of a junsoonsult of the 
Empire, who defined mamage as a lifelong feUowship of all 
divme and human rights,^ expressed most fiuthfully the 


I ‘ Qaem eniie Komaaorum pudet 
oxorem ducere n conviTium ? aut 
cujus materfamiliafl son pmamu 
locum tenet eedinm, atque in cele- 
bntate renatur? quod multo fit 
aliter in Oriecia Nam neque in 
convivium adhibetur, nisi propin- 
quomm, neqne sedet nisi in lutenoro 
parte ledium qumyynacenlis appel- 
latur, quo nemo accedit, met pro- 


pinqua cognatione ooqjunctua' — 
Com Nepoe piwfat. 

* Val Max ii 1, § 6 

* Liv vm 18 

^ Sea Val Max. ii 1 

* * NuptieeBnntooDjQDctiomazij 
et femmse, et coneortium omnis 
ntffi, dmni et hnmani juris com 
municatio ’ — Modeetjnua 
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feehngs of the people, aud that female virtue had m every 
age a ccmeiderable place m Boman biographies ' 

1 have already enumerated the chief causes of that 
complete dissolution of Boman morals which began shortly 
after the Punic wars, which contiibutcd very largely to the 
destruction of the Bepublic, and which attained its climax 
under the Ciesois There are few examples m history of a 
revolution pervading so completely every sphere of rehgious, 
domestic, social, and political life Philosophical scepticism 
corroded the ancient religions An mimdation of Eastern 
luxury and Eastei-n morals submerged all the old habits of 
austere simplicity The civil wars and the Empire degraded 
the character of the people, and the exaggerated prudery of 
republican manneis only sei-ved to make the reliound mto 
vice the moie irresistihle In the fierce outburst of un- 
governable and almost frantic depravity that marked this 
evil penod, the violations of female virtue were infamously 
prominent The vast multiplication of slaves, which is in 
every age peculiarly fatal to moral puiity , the fact that a 
great proportion of those slaves were chosen from the most 
voluptuous provinces of the Empire , the games of Flora, m 
which races of naked couitesans were exhibited , the panto- 
mimes, which derived their charms chiefly fi om the audacious 
mdecencies of the actors , the influx of the Greek and Asiatic 
hetSBT® who were attracted by the wealth of the metropolis , 
the licentious paintings which began to adorn every house , 
the nse of Baiee, which rivalled the luxury and surpassed the 
beauty of the chief centres of Asiatic vice, comhmmg with 
the mtoxication of great w ealth suddenly acquired, with the 
disruption, through many causes, of all the ancient habits and 
bebefs, and with the tendency to pleasure which the closing 
of the paths of honourable pobtical ambition by the imperial 

' Livj, xxxiv 5 There le a Greek) in Clem Alexand. 8trom 
fine collection of legends or his- iv 19 
tonee of heroic women (hut chiefly 
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despotum, naturallir produced, had all their part m pre- 
panng those orgies of nee which tlie wnters of the Empire 
leveal Most Bcholars will, I suppose, retain a nnd le- 
coUection of the now msight into the extent and wildness of 
human guilt which they obtained when they first opened the 
pages of Suetonius or Lampndius, and the sixth Satire of 
Juvenal pamte with a fierce energy, though probably with 
the natural exaggeration of a satirist, the extent to which 
corruption had spread among the women It was found 
necessary, under Tibenus, to make a special law prohibiting 
members of noble houses from enrolling themselves as prosti- 
tutes * The extreme coarseness of the Roman disposifaon 
pi evented sensuality from assuming that lestbetic character 
which had made it in Greece the parent of Art, and had 
very piofoundly modified its mfluence, while the passion for 
gladiatorial shows often allied it somewhat iinnaturallj with 
cruelty There have certainly been many periods in history 
when virtue was more rare than under the Caisars , but there 
has probably never been a period when vice was more 
extravagant or uncontrolled Young emperors especially, 
who were siuTounded by swarms of sycophants and panders, 
and who often bved m contmnal dread of assassination, 
plunged with the most reckless and feverish excitement mto 
every variety of abnormal lust The reticeuoe which has 
always more or less characterised modem society and modem 
writers was unknown, and the unblushing, undisguised 
obscemty of the Epigrams of Martial, of the Romances ot 
Apuleius and Petiomus, and of some of the Dialogues of 
Lucian, reflected but too faithfully the spirit of their tune 
There had arisen, too, partly through vicious causes, and 
partly, I suppose, through the unfavourable mfluence which 
the attraction of the public institutions exercised on domestic 


' Tacitus, AnTuU ii 85 This lady named Vistiha having so en 
decree was on account of a patncian loUsd herself. 
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lift, a great and general mdwpositaon towards marnage, 
which Augustus attempted m rain to arrest bj his laws 
against cehhacy, and by conferring many privileges on 
the fathers of three children ' A singularly cunous speech 
IB preserved, which is said to have been delivered on this 
subject, sliortly before the close of the Hepublic, by MetelluB 
Numidicus, m order, if possible, to overcome this indispo- 
sition ‘ If, Romans,’ he said, ‘ we could live without wives, 
we should all keep free ftom that source of trouble , but since 
nature has ordamed that men can neither live sufficiently 
agreeably with wives, nor at all without them, let us consider 
the perpetual endurance of our race rather ihan om* own 
brief eiyoyment ’* 

In the midst of this torrent of corruption a great change 
was paasmg over the legal position of Roman women They 
had at fiiat been m a condition of absolute subjection or 
subordination to their lelations They amved, during the 
Empire, at a pomt of freedom and dignity which they sub- 
sequently lost, and have nevei altogether regained The 
Romans recognised two distmct classes of marriages 
the stricter, and, in the eyes of the law, more honourable, 
forms, which placed the woman ‘ in the hand ' of her husband 
and gave him an almost alisoliite authority over her person 
and her property, oud a less strict foiin, which left her 


’ Bion Oassius, bv IS, Ivl 10 
' * Si Mine axore possemos, 
Quintas, esse, uznoas as molestia 
cureremus , sed quonism ita aatuia 
tradidit, ut nec cam lUis satis com- 
mode DSC sine lUis alLo modo Tivi 
possit, saluU perpobuse potios qaam 
brevi volnptati cons^ondnm ' — 
Anloa QaUins, Noot i 6 Soma of 
the andieace, wt are Void, thonght 
that, m exhorting to matrimony, 
the speaker should have ooneealra 
its audouhtad ants It was dacidad, 
howerer, that it was moie honour 


ahla to tell the whole tmth Sto- 
bsaua (SsnlsnCns) has preserved a 
uamber of harsh and often heart- 
less sayiogs shout wives, that were 
popular among the Greeks It was 
a saying of a Greek poet, that ' mar- 
riage brings only two happy days 
— the day when the hnstend firet 
clasps hiB wife to his breast, and 
the day when he lays her in the 
tomb, 'and in Home it became e 
proverbial saying, that a wife was 
only good ' in thalamo ral in ta« 
mulo * 
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legal position unchanged The former, which were genoiwl 
during the Eepublic, weiu of three kinds — the ‘ confarreatio,’ 
which was celebrated and oouldonly be dissolved by the moat 
solemn religious ceremonies, and was jealously restricted to 
patricians, the ‘ooemptio,’ which was purely civil, and 
derived its name from a symbolical sale , and the ‘ usus, ' 
which was effected by the mere cohabitation of a woman with 
a man without interruption for the space of a year Under 
the Empire, however, theee kinda of mamage became 
almost wholly obsolete , a laxer form, resting upon a simple 
mutual agreement, without any religious or civil ceremony, 
was general, and it had this veiy important consequence, 
that the woman, so mamed remained, in the eyes of the law, 
in the family of her father, and was under his guardianship, 
not under the guaidianship of her husband But the old 
patria polealat bad become completely obsolete, and the 
practical effect of the general adoption of this form of mar- 
riage was the absolute legal mdependence of the wife With 
the exception of her dowiy, which passed into the hands of 
her husband, ahe held her property in her own right, abe 
inberitod her share of the wealth of her father, and she 
retained it altogether mdependently of her husband A veiy 
considerable portion of Homan wealth thus passed into the 
uncontrolled possession of women The private man of 
business of the wife was a favouiito character with the 
oomodians, and the tyranny exercised by nch wives over 
their husbands — to whom it is said they sometimes lent 
money at high mtereat — a continual theme of satinsto ' 

A complete revolution had thus passed over the oonsti- 


' Fnedlander, Hist iit Maurs i author is particularlj valuable in 
rwiuuflss, tome 1 pp 860-364 On I all that relates to the history of 
the great influence exercised by| domestic morals The.dsinana of 
Boman ladies on political affairsi Flautns, and some of the epigrams 
some remarkable passages are col-| of Martial, throw much light upon 
lected ID Denis, Htst dss likes* this snbjei^ 

Morales, tome ii pp 88-99 This 
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tutum of the family Instead of being constructed on the 
principle of autoancy, it -eras constmcted on the principle of 
ooeqnal partnerehip The legal position of the wife bad 
become one of complete mdependence, while her social 
position was one of great dignity The more conservativo 
spirits were naturally alarmed at the change, and two 
measures weie taken to arrest it The Oppian law wss 
designed to rostrain the luxury of women , but, m spite of 
the strenuous exertions of Cato, this law was speedily re- 
pealed ' A more important measure was the Voconian law, 
whidi restricted withm very narrow limits the property 
which women might inherit, but public opinion never fully 
acquiesced m it, and by several legal subterfuges its operation 
was partially evaded ’ 

Another and a still more important consequence resulted 
fiom the changed form of marriage Being looked upon 
merely as a civil conti'act, entered into for the happiness of 
the contracting parties, its continuance depended upon 
mutual consent Either jurty might dissolve it at will, and 
the dissolution gave both parties a right to remarry Thei-e 
can be no question that under this B3rBtpm the obligations of 
rnamage were treated with extreme levity We find Cicero 
repudiating his wife Terentia, because ho desired a new 
dowiy,* Augustus compelling the husband of Livia to re- 
pudiate her when she was already pregnant, that he might 
marry hei himself, * Cato ceding his wife, with the consent 
of her father, to his friend Hortensius, and resuming her 


* See the remarkHbU <h8> 
euseiou about this repeal m Liry, 
lib XXX17 cap 1-8 

• I,>egonvi, Hist Morale des 
Femmes, pp 23-26 St Auguetine 
denounced thie la'w as the most ud^ 
jnst that could be mentioned or 
ereu conceived ' Qna lege quid 
miquius die) aut cogitin possit, 


iguoro * — St Aug De Cw Bet, in 
21 — a curious illustration of the 
difference between the habits of 
thought of his time end those of 
the middle ages, when daughters 
were hab tuaUy sacrificed, without 
a protest, by the feudal laws 

* Plutarch, Ctcero 

* Tacit Ann i 10. 
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after his deadi , ‘ Mncenas contmnally chaiiging his wife , * 
Sempromua Sophas repudiating kia wife, because she lind 
once been to the pubbc games without bis knowledge , ’ 
Paulus / ^lui liiiR taking the same step without assigning any 
reason, and defending himself by saying, ‘ My shoes are new 
and well made, but no one knows whei'e they pmch me ’* 
Nor did women show lees alacrity in repudiating “their 
husbands Seneca denounced this enl with especial 
vehemence, declarmg that divorce m Borne no longer brought 
with it any shame, and that there were women who reckoned 
their years rather by their husbands than by the consuls * 
Christians and Fagans echoed the same complaint Ao- 
ooiding to Tertullian, ‘divorce is the fruit of marriage’* 
Maidial speaks of a woman who had already arrived at her 
tenth husband , ^ Juvenal, of a woman having eight husbands 
m five yeara * But the most eitraoidumry recorded instance 
of this kind is related by St Jerome, who assures us that 
there existed at Kome a wife who was married to her twenty- 
third husband, she hereelf being his twenty-first wife * 

These are, no doubt, extreme cases , but it is unquestion- 
able that the stability of married life was very seriously 
unpaired It would be easy, however, to exaggerate the 
mfiueuoe of legal changes in afiectmg it In a purer state of 
public opimon a very wide latitude of divorce might probably 
have been allowed to both parties, without any senous con- 
sequence The right of repudiation, which the husband had 
always possessed, was, as we have seen, m the Bepublic 
never or very rarely exercised Of those who scandalised 
good men by the rapid recurrence of their marriages, probably 

• Plutarch, Cato, Lucan, Phar~ ' Sou Jh Jtenef in IS 8oa 

*<il 11 too, Bp xcv Ad Belt xvi 

• Sense Ep ciiv • Apol 6 

• Val Max vi 3 ' Bpig ti 7 

‘ Plutarch, Paid JEhnil It la • Jut Sat yi 230 

not quite clear whether this remark ' Ep 2 

waa made by Paulua himaelf 
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moBt, if marriage had been mdiaaoluble, would bare refrained 
from entering into it, and would have contented themselrea 
with manj' informal connections, or, if they had mamod, 
would have giatified their love of change by sueple adulteiy 
A vast wave of corruption had flowed m upon Borne, and 
under any system of law it would have penetrated mto 
domestic life Laws prohibiting all divorce have never 
secured the punty of married life m ages of groat oorruptiou, 
nor did the latitude which was accorded m imperial Borne 
prevent the existence of a very large amount of female 
virtue 

I have observed, m a former chapter, that the moral 
contrasts shown m ancient life surpass those of modem 
societies, in which we very rarely find clusters of heroic oi 
illustnous men arising m nations that are m genesal very 
Ignorant or very corrupt I have endeavoured to account 
for this fact h> showing that the moral agencies of antiquity 
wore in general much more fitted to develop virtue than to 
repress vice, and that they raised noble natures to almost the 
highest conceivable pomt of excellenoe, while they entirely 
faded to coerce or to attenuate the corruption of the depraved 
In the female life of Imperial Borne wo find these contrasts 
vmdly displayed Thoie can he no question that the moial 
tone of the sex was oxtiemely low — lower, probably, than 
m Branco under the Eegency, or in England under the 
Eeetoration — and it is also cei-tain that frightful excesses of 
unnatural passion, of which the most cornipt of modem 
courts present no parallel, were perpetrated with but little 
concealment on the Palatme Yet there is probably no 
period in which examples of conjugal heroism and fidehty 
appear more fi^uently than m this very age, m which 
marriage was most bee and m which corruption was so 
general Much simplicity of manners contmuod to co-exist 
with the excesses of an almost unbridled luxury Augustus, 
wo are told, used to make his daughters and granddaughters 
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weave and spin, apd his wife and sister made moat of the 
clothes he wore ' The skill of wivee in domestic economy, 
and especially m spinning, was frequently noticed in their 
epitaphs ‘ Intellectual culture was much diihised among 
them,* and we meet with several noble specimens, m the sex, 
of large and accomplished minds united with all the graceful 
ness of mtense womanhood, and all the fidelity of the truest 
love Such wore Cornelia, the bnlliant and devoted wife of 
Pompey,* Marcia, the fnend, and Helvia, the mother of 
Soneca The Northei-n Italian cities had m a groat degree 
escaped the contamination of tho times, and Padua and 
Brescia were especially noted for the virtue of their women • 
In an age of extravagant sensuality a noble lady, named 
MaUoma, plunged her dagger m her heart ratlier than yield 
to the embraces of Tibeniis * To the penod when the legal 
bond of marriage was most relaxed must bo nsaigned most of 
those noble examples of the constancy of Roman wives, 
which have been for so many generations household tales 
among mankind Who has not read with emotion of the 
tenderness and heroism of Poicia, claiming her right to share 
in the trouble which clouded her husband’s brow, how, 
doubting her own courage, she did not venture to ask 
Brutus to reveal to her his enterprise till she had secretly 
tried hei power of endurance by piercing her thigh with a 
knife, how once, and but once in his presence, her noble 
spmt failed, when, as she was about to separate &om bun 
for the last time, her eye chanced to fall upon a picture of 
the parting interview of Hector and Andromsobel ' Paulina, 


1 Sueton Auff Charlomagne, * Much evidence of this le col 
in like maouer, made his daughters lected by hnedlander, tome i pp 
work in wool. (Eginhardue, SS7-S96 

Our Mag iix ) ' Plutarch, Pompauit. 

* Friedlander, Maurs romatnu * Martial, xi IS Pliny, Bp L 
dw rOgne i la fin dee 14. 

Antontnt (trad franq ), tome i p. * Suet Tibenut, alv 
414, ’ Plutarch, Brutvs 

P'] 
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the wife of Seneca, opened her own Terns in order to 
accompany her husband to the grave , when much blood 
had aheady flowed, her slaves and freedmen bound her 
woimds, and thus compelled her to live, but the Homans 
ever after observed with reverence the sacred pallor of 
her countenance — the memoi-ud of her act * When Pretus 
was condemned to die by his own hand, those who knew the 
Jove which his wife Arna bore him, and the heroic feiwour 
of her character, predicted that she would not long survive 
hitn Thrasea, who had married her daughter, endeavoured 
to dissuade her from suicide by saj mg, ‘ If I am evei called 
upon to {•ensh, would you wish yoiu daughter to dio with 
mel’ She answered, ‘Yes, if she will have then lived with 
you as long and as happily as I with Paetus ’ Hei friends 
attempted, by carefully watching her, to secure her safety, 
but tdie dashed hei head against the wall with such force that 
she fell upon the ground, and then, nsing up, she sand, ‘ I 
told you I would find a hold way to death if you refuse' me 
an easy way ’ All attempts to restrain her were then 
abandoned, and hei death was perhaps the most majestic m 
antiquity Pectus for a moment hesitated to strike the facal 
blow, but bis wire, takmg the dagger, plunged it deeply 
mto her own bieast, and then, diawing it out, gave it, all 
reeking as it was, to her husband, oicl aiming, with her 
dying breath, ‘ My Pietus, it does not jiam 

The form of the elder Ama towera giandly above her 
fellows, but many other Roman wivoa m the days of the 
early Csesars and of Domitian exhibited a very similar fidehty 
Over the daik watere of the Euxme, into those unknown 
and mhospitable regions from which the Roman imagination 
recoiled with a peculiar horror, many noble ladies freely 
followed then husbands, and there were some wives who 


' Tacit Annal XT 63, 64 iii 16, Martial, Ep i 14 

• ‘ Pete, non dolot ' — Plin Ep 
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refused to Burvive them ' The younger AiTia was the ftuth- 
ful companion ^hrasea during his heroic life, and when he 
died she was only persuaded to live that she might bring up 
then daughters * She spent the closmg days of her life with 
Domitian m exde , * while her daughter, who was as remark- 
able for the gentleness as for the dignity of her character,* 
went twice mto exile with her husband Helvidius, and was 
once banished, after his death, for defending his memory • 
Incidental notices in historians, and a few mscnptions which 
have happened to remain, show us that such instances were 
not uncommon, and m Eoman epitaphs no feature is moie 
remarkable than the deep and passionate expressions of con- 
jugal love that contmually occui ® It would be diffi cult to 
find a more touching image of that love, than the medallion 
which IS BO common on the Eoman sarcophagi, m w-bich 
husband and wife are represented togethei, each with an anr 
thrown fondly over the shouldei of the othei, united m death 
as they had been m life, and meetmg it with an aspect of 
perfect calm, becauee they were compamons in the tomb 
In the latter days of tho Pagan Empire some measures 
were taken to repress the profligacy that was so prevalent 
Domitian enforced the old Scantiman law against u nna tural 
love ’’ Vespasian moderated the luxuiy of the court , 
Maermus caused those who had committed adultery to bo 
bound together and burnt ali^e ' A practice of men and 
women bathing together was condemned by Hadrian, and 
afterwards by Alexander Severus, but was only finally sup- 

' Tacit Annat xvi 10-11 , • See Phn ^ vii 10 Dion 

Hut 1 8 See, too, P'nedUnder, Coaeins and Tacitus relate the 
tome 1 p 406 exiles of Delndma, who appears 

^ Tacit A?in xvi 34 to bare been rather intemperate 

■ Pliny mentioiiB her return and nnreaaonable 
after the death of the tyrant * Priedlander gives many and 

111 11) most touching examples, tome i pp 

' ‘Quod panels datum eet, non 410-414 
minuB amnbilis quam veneranda ' ’ Suet Dom viii 

— Pbn Ep rn 19 • Capitolinue, Jlfocrinwe 
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premed by Constantine Alexander Sevema and Philip 
waged an energetic war against panders ' The extreme 
excesses of this, as of most forms of vice, were prohaUy 
much diminished after the accession of the Antomnee , but 
Home contmiied to lie a centre of reiy great corruption till 
the influence of Christianity, the removal of the court to 
Constantmople, and the impoverishment that followed the 
barbarian conquests, m a measure corrected the evil 

Among the moralists, however, some important steps 
were taken One of the most important was a very clear 
asseition of the reciprocity of that obligation to fidehty in 
marriage which m the eaily stages of society had been im- 
posed almost exclusive] V ujion wives* The legends of 
Clytomncstia and of Medea revoal the feeUngs of fierce 
resentment which were Bomolimes produced among Ginek 
wives hy the almost unlmiited indulgence that was accorded 
to their husbands,'' and it is told of Andromache, as the 
supremo instance of her love of Ifector, that she cared for his 
illegitimate chiidien as much as for her own* In osrly 
Rome, the obligations of husbands were never, I imagine, 
altogethei unfelt, but they were larely or never enforced, 
nor were they ever legaidod ns lieanng any kmd of equality 
to those imposed upon the wife The term adultery, and all 
the legal penalties eoiincetod with it weie rostnediod to the 
mfractions by a wife of the iiiqitLiI tie Among the many 
instances of magnammity n'coidcd of Roman wives, few are 
more toi’chmg than that of 'i'ertia jEmilia, the faithful wife 
of Scipio She discovered that her husband had become 

’ lAinpridnis, A Severv^ legitimato children, and to be owr 

* In the oration apainst Nciera, faithful honstlceoperB ’ 
which IS aacrihed to Demostheiio'?, ✓ • Thopo is a remarkable passage 
but IS of doubtftil penuinenesfi, the on the feelings of wnes, in di£fer> 
licence accorded to hnsbanils is ent na^^ions, upon this point, is 
spoken of as a matter of coar«o Athensue, xiii 8 Sea, too, Fin* 
‘"We keep raistressos for our plea* tarcb, Covj iV«e 
sures, concubines for constant at- • Eujipid Andrftfnoeht, 
tendance, and wires to bcir 
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etuuuourod ai one of her alavea , bat she bore her pain in 
aJenoe, and when^he died she gave liberty to hei captave, for 
she could nut bear that she should nunam in sei vitudo whom 
bar dear lord had loved ^ 

Aristotle had clearly asserted the duty of husbands to ob- 
serve in mai nage the same fidelity as they expected &om their 
wives,* and at a later penod both Plutoinh and Seneca enforced 
this duty m the strongest and most unequivocal manner * 
The degice to which, m theoiy at least, it won its way m 
Roman life is shown by its lecognition as a legal maxim by 
Ulpian/ and by its appearance in a foimol judgment of 
Antomnua Pius, who, while issumg, at the request of a 
husband, a oondonination for adultciy against a giulty wife, 
appended to it thw remarkable condition ‘ Provided always 
it IS established that by your life you gave her an example of 
fidelity It would be unjust that a husband should exact a 
fidelity he does not Imnself keep ’ * 

’ Valer Max n 7. ^ 1 Some on the suhjoct 'Scis impiubom 
reiy Bc.iudalous iQsUuicctt of cym isBequl ub uxore pudicitmm exigil, 
ciam OD the port of Romaa bus- ipse aliesaruni corruptor iixonim. 
bauds are recordf'd Thus, Augustus bus ut ilk ml cum aduU-ero, me 
bad many mietresees, ‘ Uuee [tit- uibd tibi eese debero cum pellioe ' 
ginee] eibi uudique etiam ab turore — Ep zciv ' Bciet id iix(»em 
coaquirerentur ' — 8ueton Au^ Ixxi gruvissimum esse genus lujuxis^ 
When the wife of Verus, the col* habere pellioom.’ — ^ xcv 
league of Maicus Aurelius, com- * 'Pcnniquum enim ndetur 
pbiiued of the tastes of her husband, esse, ut pudicitiam vir ab uxore 
he answered, ^ Uxor eaundigmtatif exig^it, quam ipse non exbiboat ' — 
nonien est, non voluptatia'— Bpar- Cod Ju6( zlvui 5-13 
tian Verua * Quoted by St Augiietine, Be 

* Aristotle, Econom i 4-S-9 Conj Adult n ID Plautus long 

' Plutal^h enforces the duty at before, had made one of bis cUaraL- 
length, m his very beautiful woik ters oomplam of the injustice of 
on marriage In case husbands ore the laws which puui^^hed unchaste 
guilty of infidelity, be rocommends wives but not unchaste husiiands, 
their wives to preserve a prudent and ask why, since every honest 
blindness, reflecting that it is out woman is contented with one hus- 
of respect for them that they choose band, e\ eiy honest man should not 
another woman as the companion be oontent^ with one wife? (Jtfer 
of their intemperance Seneca oator, Act iv scene 6 ) 
touches briefly, but uoequivoeally, 
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Another change, which may be dimly descned m the 
later Pagan aociety, waa a tendency to re^aj:d punty rather 
in a mystical point of view, as essentially good, than m the 
utilitarian pomt of new This change resulted chiefly from 
the nso of the Neoplatonic and Pythagorean philosophies, 
which concurred m regarding the body, with its passions, as 
essentially evil, and in i-epresenting all virtiie as a purifica- 
tion from its tamt Its most important consequence was a 
somewhat stricter new of pre-nuptial unchastity, which in 
the case of men, and when it was not excessive, and did not 
take the form of adulteiy, had prenously been imcensiiied, 
or was looked upon with a disapprobation so slight as 
scarcely to amount to cenaure The elder Cato had ex- 
pinaaly justified it,’ and Cicero has left us an extremely 
cunous judgment on the subject, which shows at a glance 
the fool mgs of the people, end the vast i evolution that, 
under the influence of Chnstianity, has Iieen eflected m, at 
least, the professions of mankind ‘ If there be any one,’ he 
says, ‘ who thinks that young men should he altogether re- 
strained from the love of courtesana, he is indeed very 
severe I am not prepared to deny his position , but he 
diflers not only fi oiu the licence of onr age, but also from the 
customs and allowances of our ancestors When, indeed, 
was this not done 1 When was it blamed 1 When was it 
not allowed 1 When was that which is now lawful not 
lawful 1 ’ ” Epictetus, who on most subjects was among the 
most aiisteie of the Stoics, recommends his discijiles to ab- 

’ Horace, Sa/ i 2 penmeenm 7 Quaado denique fbit 

® ' Verum ai quia eat qiu etiam et quod licet non liceret ? ’ — Cicero, 
mcretnciiB amonbua mterdicturo Pro Ctstw, cap xx The whole 
javentuti pntet, eat ille qaidem speech le well worthy of the atten- 
valde ae Verna , negate non poesum , tion of thoee who would underetand 
$ed abhorret non modo ab hnjns lioman feelings on these matters , 
BBcnli hcentia, verum etiam a ma- but it should be remembered that 
jorum coDsnotudine atque concessis it is the speech of a lawyer defend- 
Qnaudo enm hoc factum non eat? mg a diasolute client 
Quando reprehensum ? Qnnndo non 
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stkm, ‘ as far as possible,* firom pre-nuptial connections, and 
at least from tbo^ which were adulterous and unlawful, bat 
not to blame those who weie less strict ' The feeling of the 
Romans is cunoosly exemplified in the life of Alexander 
Severus, who, of all the emperors, was probably the most 
energetic in legislating against vice When appointmg a 
provmcial governor, he was accustomed to provide him with 
horses and servants, and, if he was unmarried, with a con- 
cubme, ‘ because,’ as the historian very gravely observes, ‘ it 
was impossible that he could exist without one ’ ’ 

Wliat was written among the Pagans m opposition to 
these views was not much, but it is worthy of notice, os 
dlustratmg the tendency that had arisen Musonius Rufus 
distinctly and emphatically asserted that no union of the 
sexes other than marriage was permissible * Dion Chrysos- 
tom desired prostitution to be suppressed by law The 
ascetic notion of the impmity even of mamage may be 
faintly traced Apollonius of Tyana hved, on this ground, 
a life of celibacy * Zenobia refused to cohabit with her 
husband, except so far as was necessary for the production of 
iiii heir* Hyjiatia is said, like many Christian saints, to 
have maintained the position of a virgm wife ® The belief 


' Ile^l d^puS((Tia, us Siiyafjjy wph 
ydfiav KaBaptvrroy airrofi4y<p 84, 
S>y yofiipSy 4aTi, tiiTa\rjnr4oy, pi} 
pwy roi yiyov toJs XP<^/-^f*'Ois, 

4\(yKTiK6s, pijSi toXAoxov r4, 
*Or ainSs ov irapd^fpt — En 
chvr zxxin 

^ ' £t 01 uxore 0 non habereiit, 
smgulus couc\ibinn 0 , quod 0 iDe iiis 
esse aou poaeent ’ — liimpridiUB, A 
Sewrua We have an amusing 
picture of the common tone of 
people of the world on this matter, 
m the speech Apuleius puts into 
the mouth of the gods, remoustrat- 
log with Venus for being angry 


because her sen formed a connec- 
tion with Psyche {J[fe*atA lib v ) 

* Preserved by Stubseus Bee 
l)eni 0 , IRgC dy« liUs Ptoraiea dans 
TAntsquxtiy tome u pp 184-186, 
149-160 

* PhiloB. 1 18 When a 
saying of Pythagoras, ' that a man 
should only have commerce with 
his own wife,’ was quoted, be said 
that this concerned others 

* Trebellius Pollio, Zenobta 

* This IB asserted by an anony- 

mous writer quoted by Suidas Sm 
M anage, Hxst Phslomy 

pharum, p 68. 
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in the unpunty of aU corporeal things, ^and in the duty 
of rising above them, was m the thud coiitmy stieiiu- 
ously enfoiced ■ Marcus Aurelius and Julian were both 
admirable repreaontativeg of the host Pagan spmt of their 
tune Each of them lost his wife early, each was eulogised 
by his biographer for the virtue he manifested after her 
death , but there is a cunoos and characteristic difference in 
the forma which that virtue assumed Marcus Aurelius, we 
are told, did not insh to brmg into his house a stepmother to 
rule over hia children, and accoidmgly took a concubine • 
Julian ever after lived m perfect continence • 

The foregoing facts, which I have given in the most eon 
denaed form, and almost unaccompamed by ^criticism or by 
oomment, will be suflScient, I hoiie, to exhibit the state of 
faeUng of the Pomona on this subject, and also the direction 
in which that feeling was bemg modified Those who are 
fanuhar with this order of studies will readily understand 
that it 18 unpuasible to maik out with precision the chrono- 
logy of a moial sentiment , but there can be no question that 
in the latter days of the Roman Empire the perceptions of 
men on this subject liecame more subtle and more refined 
than they ha<l pronously been, and it is equally certain that 
the Oiiental philosophies which had superseded Stoicism 
largely infiuenced the change Christianity soon constituted 
itself the lepresentative of the new tendency It regarded 
punty as the most important of all virtues, and it strained to 
the utmost all the vast agencies it possessed, to enforce it 
In the legislation of the first Christian emperors we find 
many traces of a fiery zeal Panders were condemned to 
have molten lead poured down their throats In the care of 
rape, not only the ravisher, but even the injuied peisou, if 
she consented to the act, was put to death * A great servioe 

* See, ag , Plotmua, 1st Eun * Amm Marcell xzv 4 

vi- • * Cod Tkmd hb ix tit 34 

• Oapitobnu^ M Aitrolntg 
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iras done to the ^use both of punty and philanthropy, by 
a law winch permitted aoti'esflee, on receivmg baptism, to 
abandon then profoeaion, which had been made a form of 
slavery, and waa vutually a slavery to rice ' Certain 
musical gills, who wore accustomed to smg or play at the 
banquets of the iich, and who wore regarded with extreme 
honor by the Fathers, were suppressed, and a veiy strmgont 
law foibade the levival of the class * 

Side by side with the civi] legislation, the pemtentiol 
legislation of the Chiuch was. exerted m the same du-ection 
Sms of imchastity probably occupy a larger place than, any 
otheis m its enactments The cases of unnatural love, and of 
mothers) who had made then daughteis courtesans, weiw 
punished by peipetiial oxcluaiou fiom communion, and a 
crowd of minor ollbncos wcie seierely visited. The ascetic 
passion inoi-eased Uie prominence of this branch ot ethics, 
and tho imaginations of men weie soon fascinated by the 
puio and noble hguios of the viigin inaityrs of the Church, 
who on more than one occasion fully equalled the courage of 
men, while they bomotinie.s mingled with their heroism traits 
of the most exquisite feminine gentleness For the patient 
sudui'anco of excruciatmg physical ButTeimg, Chnatinmty 
pioduced no moie sublime figure than Blandma, the poor 
-.orvant-gul who was martyred at Lyons, and it would be 
dilEcult to find m all histoiy a more toiiobing picture of 
natural purity thin is contained m one simple incident of 
tho mortyidom of St Peiqietua It is related of that samt 
that she was condomued to be slanghteied by a wild buU, 
and, as she fell half dead fiom its horns upon the sand of the 

' Cod Theod lib it tit 7 — Cod 7 hood it 7, 10 This can 

* * bidicmam nulU lieeat Tel ons law waa lesaed in a n 386 St 
emepo lel docere \tl Tendero vel Jerome aaid those musiciaua were 
coQTiTiis sut speclaLulis adhibere the ohonu of the devil, and quite 
Nec cuiquum aut delectatioma de- as dangeroas ns the sirens See 
sideno erudita fenunea aut mnsica the cummeuts on tho law 
artis studio liceat habere mancipia ' 
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Arezia, it was observed that even in that a^wful moment her 
vn^ modesty was supieme, and her first instinctive mov©- 
mont was to draw together her dress, which had been tom 
in the assault * 

A crowd of very cuiaous popular legends also arose, 
j which, though they are for the most part without much 
mtnnsic excellence, have then importance in history, as 
* showing the force with which the imaginations of men were 
tamed in this direction, and the mannei in which Christianity 
was regarded as the great enemy of the passions of the flesh 
Thus, St Jeiome relates an incredible story of a young 
Chnstian, being, in the Diocletian persecution, bound with 
ribands of silk in the midst of a lovely garden, surrounded 
by everything that could charm the ear tind the eye, while a 
beautiful courtesan assailed him with hei blandishments, 
against which ho protected hun&elf by biting out his tongue 
and spitting it m her face * Legends are recounted of young 


’ Rttinart Act S P<rpetu<g 
Theee acts, are, I beliove, gecorally 
regardod as authentic There is 
nothing more inecructive in history 
than to trace the same moral feel- 
ings through difforont ages and re 
ligioDS , aud I am able m this ease 
to present the reader with an iKur 
tration of their permanence, ■which 
1 think eomewbat remarkable Tbo 

f 'onngor Pliny gives in one of his 
otters a pathetic account of the 
execution of Cornelia, a vestal 
virgin, by the order of Domitmn 
She wag buned alive fur incest , 
but her innocence appears to have 
been generally behoved, and she 
had been condemned unheard, and 
in her absence As she was being 
lowered into the subterranoan cell 
her dress was ca aght and deranged 
in the descent She turned round 
and drew it to her, and when the 
eatecutioner stretched ont h's hand 


to assist her, she sUrted back lest 
he should touch her, for tins, ac- 
cording to tlie received opinion, was 
a pollution, and even in the su- 
preme moment of her agony her 
vestal purity shrank from the un- 
holy contact (Plin Ep iv 11 ) 
If we now pass back several con- 
tunes, we find Euripides attnbub- 
nig to Polyxena a trait precisely 
Similar to that which was attri- 
buted to Perpetua As she fell 
beneath the sword of the execu- 
tioner, It was obserxed that her 
last care was that she might fall 
with decency 

u Sk Ka( Ovifa-Kov<r' Sfuts 
iroXk^y rpSvoictp 
xetreTi' 

Kpvnrow’ A leptnrreiF Bpiuer’ apirt 

E inpides, Ucc 566-68 
* Vita Pauit 
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OhnstuLS men assumjiig the g&rb and manners of kbertinca, 
that they might obtain accees to maidens who had been 
condemned to vice, exchanging dresses with them, and thus 
enabling thorn to escape ' St Agnes was said to have been 
stripped naked before the people, who all turned away their 
eyes except one young man, who mstantly became blind * 
The Bister of St Gregory of Nyssa was afflicted with a cancer 
m her breast, but could not bear that a surgeon should see it, 
and was rewarded for her modesty by a mii’aculoiis cure ’ 
To the fabled zone of beauty the Christian saints opposed 
their zones of chastity, which extinguished the passion of the 
wearer, or would only meet aioiind the pme* Dsemons 
were said not imfrequently to tuiv e entered mto Uie pi ofli- 
gate The garment of a girl who was possessed was brought 
to St Tachomius, and ho discovered Irom it that she had a 
lover * A oouitesan accused St Gregory Thaiimaturgus of 
having been her lover, and having refused to pay her w hat 
he had jiromised fie paid the required sum, but she vi'as 
immediately possessed by a dremon® The effoi-ts of the 
saints to reclaim coui-tesans fiom the path of vice created 


‘ 8t Ambiose relates ta m- 
■tance of which he says oc- 
corred at Antioch {De Vxrgin^na, 
]ib 11 cap ir ) Whdi the Chris- 
tian youth was being lod to execu 
tion, the girl whom ho had saved 
reappeared and dud with him 
Eus^ius tells a very similar story, 
but places the scene at Alexandria 

’ See Ceillier, Hist dis Auteurs 
mlis tome iii p 623 

• Ibid tome viii pp 204-207 

* Among the Irish samts St 
Colmao 18 said to have had a girdle 
which would only meet around the 
chaste, and which was lung pre- 
served m Ireland as a rebc(Colgiui, 
4eta Sanctorum Hxhemvty Lou 
\ain, 1645, rol i p 246), and St 


FocseeuR a girdle that extinguiuhed 
lust (Ibid p 2S)2 ) The girdle 
of St Thomas Aqumits seems to 
have had some miruculoos pro- 
pertiBB ofthis kind ^See his Life iii 
the BoUandisU, Sept 29 ) Among 
both tbs Creeks and Romanf it was 
customary for the bnde to be girt 
with a girdle which the bridegroom 
unloos^ in the nuptial bed, and 
hence 'zonam solvere’ became a 
pioverbial expression for 'pudici 
tiam muhens imminuere ’ ( Nieu- 
pooTt, Ds BUxhu* Bomaiicrum, p 
479 , Alexander’s BMtoryof Women, 
vul 11 p 300 ) 

• Vit 8t Packom (Rosweyde) 

• See his by Gregory of 
NvRRa 
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a large cUas of legends St Mary Magdalene, St Mary oi 
Rgypt, St Afra, St Pelagia, St Thais, and St Theodota, in 
the early Church, as well as St Marguerite of Cortona, and 
Clara of Kunini, m the middle ages, had been courtesans ' 
St Vitahns, it is said, was accustomed every night to visit 
the dens of vice in his neighbourhood, to give the inmates 
money to remain without sin for that night, and to ofier up 
prayers for their conversion • It is related of St Seinpion, 
that, as he was passing through a village in Egy|)t, a courtesan 
beckoned to him He promised at a certain hour to visit 
her He kept his appointment, but declared that there was 
a duty which his order uupoaed on him He fell down on 
his knees and began repeating the Psalter, concluding every 
psalm with a prayer for his hostess The sti angenees of the 
scene, and the solemnity of his tone and manner, overawed 
and fascinated her Gradually her tears began to flow 
She knelt beside him and began to join in his pinyers He 
hooded her not, but hour after hour continued m the same 
stem and solemn voice, without i-est and without interruption, 
to repeat his alternate prayers and psalms, tdl hoi repentance 
rose to a paroxysm of terror, and, as the grey morning 
streaks began to Ulumine the horizon, she fell half dead at 
his feet, imploimg him with broken sobs to lend liei anywhere 
where she might expiate the sms of her past • 

But the services rendered by the ascetics in uuprmting 
on the minds of men a profound and enduimg conviction oi 
the importanco of chastity, though eitiemely great, were 


■ A little book has been wnttes 
on these legends by M Ohsilee 
de Bnsey, called Lm Courttaaneg 
mstsf There u said to be some 
donbt about St Aira, for, while her 
sets represent her as a reformed 
sonrtesan, St Fortnnatus, in two 
kaea he has deroted to hor calls 
hsr a virgin (Ozanam, &uda 


german tome u p 8 ) 

* See the SaTieti Joannu 
Eleemotynam (Roaweyde) 

• Tillomont, tome x pp 61-6J 
There le also a very picturesque 
legend of the manner in which St 
Papbnntiusconrerted the courtesan 
Thais 
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rierloiialy comit^bal&nced by tbeir noxioiiB mfluence upon 
mamage Two or three beautiful deocnptioiis of thu 
institution have been culled out of the immense mass of the 
patristic writings but, in general, it would be difficult to 
conceive anythu^ more coarse or more repulsive than the 
manner in which they regarded it * The relation which 
nature has designed for the noble purpose of lepamng the 
ravages of death, and which, as Lmnajus has shown, extends 
even through the world of flowers, was mvaiiably heated as 
a consequence of the fall of Adam, and mairiago was regarded 
almost exclusively in its lowest aspect The tender love 
which it elicits, tlie holy and beautiful domestic qualities 
that follow in its tram, wei*e almost absolutely omitted from 
consideration * The object of tho ascetic was to attract mon 
to a life of virgjmty, and, as a necessary conseqneuco, mai nage 
was treated as an inferior state It was regarded as being 
neoessary, indeed, and therefore justihablo, for the piopa* 
gation of the species, and to fice men from gi eater evils , 
but still as a condition of degiadation ftom which all who 
aspired to real sanctity should fly To * cut down by the axe 
of Virginity the wood of Marriage,’ was, m the energetic 
language of St Jerome, the end of the saint , * and if he 


* See especially, Terttillian, Ad 
XJjorem It was beautifully unid, 
at a later period, that woman was 
□ot taken from the head of man, 
for she was not intended to he his 
ruler, nor from his feet, for she 
was not intended to he his slave, 
hut from his side, for she was to 
be his companion and his comfort 
(Peter Lombard, Smtm lib u 
dis 18 ) 

• The reader may find many 

passages on this subject in Bar- 
Dejrae, Morale det u § 7 , 

ni § 8, ir § 81-35, vi § 81, 

mil § 2-8 

• ' It le remarkable how rarely, 


if ever (1 cannot call to mind an 
instanco*^ m the discussioas of the 
comparative merits of marriage 
and cehbary, the social advantages 
appear to have occurred to the 
mind It IB always argued 

with relation to the interests and 
the perfection of the luclmdual 
soul , and, even with r< ga^ to 
the writers seem almost unconscious 
of the softening and humanising 
effect of the natuial affections, tlm 
beauty of parental t enderness and 
filial love ' — Milman’s Hut of 
Chr%<i*\anity, vol in p 196 

* ‘ Tempos breve est, et jam 
seeuns ad radicop arborum posita 
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oouaented to praise marriage, it was merely because it 
produced vii^ns ' Even when the bond had been formed, 
the asootio passion retained its stmg We have already seen 
how it embittorod other relations of domestic life Into this, 
the holiest of all, it infused a tenfold bitterness Whenever 
any strong religious fervour fell upon a husband or a wife, ita 
first eflfect was to make a happy union impossible The more 
religious paitner immediately desired to live a life of solitary 
asceticism, or at least, if no ostensible sepaiation took place, 
an unnatural life of separation in maniage The immense 
place this order of ideas occupies m the hortatoiy wiitmgs ot 
the Fathers, and in the legends of tlio samts, must be familial 
to all who have any knowledge of this department of 
liteiatiire 'Fbus — to give but a very few examples — St 
Nilus, when he had already two cluldren, was seized with 
a longing for the prevailing asceticism, and his wife was 
persuaded, after many tears, to consent to their sejiaration * 
St Ammon, on the night of his marriage, proceeded to greet 
his bnde with an harangue upon the evils of the married 
state, and they agreed, in consequence, at once to separate • 
St Melania laboured long and earnestly to induce her 
husband to allow her to desert his bed, before be would 
consent * St Abraham ran away from his wife on the night 
of his mamage * St Aloxis, according to a somewhat later 
legend, took the same step, but many years aftei returned 
fiom Jerusalem to his fathei’s house, in which his wife was 
still lamenting her deseition, begged and received a lodging 
as an act of chanty, and lived there umecognised and 
unknown till his death ® St Gregory of Kyasa — who was 


eat, qnee silvam legia et Duptiararu xiii p H7 
evangelire castitate snccidat * — Ep ■ Soemtes, iv 23 

ounii * PalladiuB, Hist Laiis cxix 

' ‘IauiIq nuptiaa, laudo con- • Hit S Ahr (Rneweyde), cap i 

jngium. Fed qniia mihi virginea * I do not know wtienthia legend 

generant — Ej> xxn first appeared M Littr6 mentions 

* See Cpillier Auteurs eceUs haring found it m a hVenen MS r.f 
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so niifbrtunate as to be married — wrote a glowing eulogy of 
virgimty, m the course of which he mournfully obseiwed 
that this privileged state could never be his He resembled, 
he assures us, an ox that was ploughing a field, the fruit of 
which he must never enjoy , or a thirsty man, who was 
garing on a sti-eam of which ho never can dimk , or a poor 
man, whoso poverty seems the more bittei as he contemplates 
tho wealth of his neighbours , and he proceeded to descant in 
feelmg terms upon the troubles of matrimony ’ Nominal 
marriages, m which the partners agreed to shun the jnamage 
bed, became not uncommon The empeior Henry II , 
Edward the Confessor, of England, and Alphonso II , of 
Spam, gave examples of it A very famous and rather 
pictuieaque history of this kmd is related by Gregory of 
Tours A nch young Gaul, named Iiyunosus, led to his 
homo a young bnde to whom he was passionately attached 
That night, sho confessed to him, with team, that she had 
vowed to keep hei viigimty, and that she regretted bitterly 
the marriage mto which her love for him had botiayed hei 
lie told hei that they should remam umted, hut that she 
should still observe her vow, and he fulfilled his promise 
Wlion, after soveial yeai-s, she died, hei husband, m laying 
boi m the tomb, declared, with gieat solemmty, that he 
lestoied her to God as immaculate as he had received her, 
and then a smile ht up the face of the dead woman, and she 
said, ‘ Why do you tell that which no one asked you 1 ' 
The husband soon afterwards died, and his corpse, which had 
been laid m a distinct compartment from that of his wife in 
the tomb, was placed ade by ade with it by the angels ’ 


tho eleventh century (LittrA, Zes 
Barbares, pp, 123-124) , and it also 
forms the subject of a veiy curious 
fresco, I imagine of a somewhat 
earlier date, which was discovered, 
within the last few yeais, m the 


subterranean chorch of St Clement 
at homo An acconnt of it is given 
by father Alnllooly, in his interest- 
ing little book about that ChnrcJn 
' Be Virgin cap iii. 

* Greg Tup i 42 
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7116 extreme (luoiders which auch teaching produced lii 
domcaUc life, and also the extravagances which grew up 
among some heretics, naturally alarmed the more judicious 
leaders of the Church, and it was ordamed that mariled 
persons should not enter mto an ascetic life, except by 
mutual consent ■ The ascetic ideal, however, remained 
unchanged To ahstam fiom mamage, oi m marnage to 
abstam from a perfect union, was rcgaiJod as a proof of 
sanctity, and mai n ige was viewed m its coarsest and most 
degraded form The notion of its impurity took many 
forms, and excioisetl for some centuiaos an extiemely wide 
inlluouco over the Cbuicb Thus, it was the custom dunng 
the middle ages to abstam fioni the mamago bed during the 
night after the oeromonv, in honour of the sacrament* It 
was expressly enjomeJ tint no iiiamed pci sons should jjar- 
ticipato m any of the gieat Church festivals if the mght 
befoie they had lain together, and St. Gregory the Gitiat 
tdla of a young wife who was possessed by a dsemon, be- 
cause she had tahen pait in a procession of St Sebastian, 
■without fulfilling this condition’ The extent to which the 
foelmg ou the subjoct was earned is shown by the famous 
vision of Albcnc m tho twelfth ccntuiy, m wluch a special 
place of torture, consistmg of a lake of mmgled lead, pitch, 
and resin is lopiesonted as existing m hell for tho punish- 
ment of married poojilo who had lam together on Church 
festirals 01 fust days * 

Two other consequences of this way of regardmg marnage 
were a veiy strong disappioval of second mainages, and a 
very strong desire to secure celibacy m the clergy The first 
of those notions had existed, though m a very different foim, 
and connected with very different motives, among the early 
Uomans, who were accustomed, we are told, to honour wili 

' Thu regultvtiona on this point • &t Greg Vial i 10 
are given tu length in Ttingbam * Del^iorre, L’lD^fer dkant pa’ 

’ Alurdtun, Anhch Hat diss xx. tfiar gui font vu, pp 44- OG 
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the crown of modj^ty those who were oontent with one mar 
nage, and to legaid many mamagcs as a sign of illegitimate 
intemperance * This opmion appeai-s to have chiefly grown 
out of a very delicate and touching feeling which had taken 
deep root m the Eoman mind, that the affection a wife owes 
her husband is so profound and so puie that it must not 
cease even with his death , that it should guide and conse- 
crate all her subsequent life, and that it noici can be tians- 
feircd to another object Viigil, m voiy beuitiful Imes, 
puts this sentiment mlo the mouth of Dido , ’ and sevoral 
sxamjiles are recorded of Homan wives, sometimes m the 
piame of youth and beauty, upon the deatli of their husbands, 
devoting the remainder of their hv os to retirement and to the 
memoiy of the dead ’ Tacitus held up the Germans as in 
this respect a model to his countrymen * and the epithet 
‘ univiioi ’ insciibod on many Itonian tombs sliows how this 
devotion was piactisod and valued * The family of UamilluB 
was especially honouicd fi i the ab'ience of second mariioges 
among Us momliei's * ‘ To love a wife when living,’ said ont 
of the latest Eoman poets, ‘ is a ploiauro , to love hoi when 
dead is an act of loligion ’’ In the caso of men, the pioprioti 
of abstaining from second mariiugos was piobably not felt so 
stiongly as in the case of women, and what feeling on the 
subject existed was chiefly due to anotbei motive — affection 
for the cliildien, whose interests, it was thought, might be 
mjured by a stepmother * 

’ Val Max ii 1 § d ’ ‘Uiorem Tivam aaiare vo- 

1 llle meuH, pnmas qni me eibi luptas , 
juDxit, amores UefWDCtam religio ’ 

Abstulit , life haliest secum blatiue Sylii i m prooemio 

servetqae sepulchro ’ • By one of the laws of Cha- 

IT 28 rondos it was ordained that those 

* Eg the wires of Lucan, Urn- who cared so little tor the happi- 

sns, and Pompey oess of their children as to pla^ a 

* Tacit German xix stepmother over them should be 

' Fnedlander, tome i p 411 excluded trom the councils of the 
‘ Hieron Ep hv State (Biod Sio xii 12 ) 
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The sentiment which thna recoiled frour second mamages 
passed with a vastly increased strength into ascetic Chris- 
tumity, but it was based upon altogether different grounds 
We find, m the first place, that an affectionate remembranoe 
of the husband had altogsthei vanished from the motives of the 
abstinence In the next place, we may remark that the ecclesi- 
astical wnters, in perfect conformity with the eitrome coarse- 
ness of their views about the sexes, almost mvanably assumed 
that the motive to second or third marriages must be simply 
the force of the animal paasions The Montamste and the 
Novatians absolutely condemned second marriages ' The 
orthodox pronounced them lawful, on account of the weak- 
ness of human nature, but they viewed them with the most 
emphatic disapproval,’ partly because they considered them 
mamfest signs of mcontmonce, and partly because they re- 
garded them as mconsistent with their doctrme that mar- 
riago 18 an emblem of the union of Christ with the Church 
The language of the Fathers on this subject appears to a 
modem mind most extraordinary, and, but for their distmct 
and reiterated assertion that they considered these marnages 
pormissiblo,’ would apjioar to amount to a peremptoiy con- 
demnation Thus— to give but a few samples — digamy, or 
second mamage, is described by Athenagoi-as as ‘ a docent 
adultery '* ‘ Fornication,' according to Clement of Alexan 

dna, ‘ is a lapse from one mamage mto many ’ • ‘ The fii-gt 

Adam,’ said St Jerome, ‘had one wife, the second Adam 

* TertalUan expoaiidod the thmr strongest opponents, says 

Montanist viev in bis treatise, ‘QiiiJ igitnr? damnanias secanda 
Ds Manogamia matrimunia? Minime, sell prima 

* A fall collection of the state- landamos Abpcimns de ecclesia 

ments of the Fathers on this snh- digamos ? absit , sed monogamos 
ject IB given by Porrone, De Matnr- ad continenliam provocamils In 
numxo, lib in Sect I , and by area Noe non solum munda sed et 
Natalis Alexander, Hist Ecclee immiinda fnomnt animalja ’ — Ev 
Steo II dissert 18 cxxiii 

* Thus, to gii e bat a single in- ‘ In Legal 
stance, 8t Jerome, nho was one of * Strom lib in 
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tiad no wife They who approve of digamy hold forth a 
thiid Adam, who was twice mairied, whom they follow." 
‘ Consider,’ he again says, ‘ that she who has been tw ice 
married, though she be an old, and decrepit, and poor 
woman, is not deemed worthy to receive the chanty of the 
Church But if the bread of cliaiity is taken from hoi, 
how much more that bread which descends from heaven I ’ ’ 
‘Digamists,’ aocoiding to Origen, ‘are saved in the name of 
Christ, but are by no means crowned by Inm ’ * ‘By this 
text,’ said St Gregory Nazianzen, speaking of St Paul’s 
comparison of marriage to the union of Chnst with the 
Church, ‘ second marriages seem to me to be reproved If 
there ate two Christa there may be two husbands or two 
wives If there is but ono Chnst, one Head of the Church, 
theie IS but one fleaii — a second is lepellod But if he for- 
bids a second, what is to bo said of third marriages ! The 
first IS law, the second is jiaidon and indulgence, the third u 
iniquity , but ho who exceeds this number is manifestly 
beatul'< Digamists weie excluded from the priesthood 
and from the distributions of Church chanty, a ponod of 
penance was imposed on them before they were admitted 
to commumon,® and two English statutes of the Middle 
Ages withheld the bontht of clcigy from any prisoner who 
had ‘mairiod two wives or one widow’® The Council of 
illibens, m the begmnmg of the fourth century, while m 
general condemning baptism by laymen, peimitted it in case 
of extreme necessity, but piovided that even m that cose 
the ofificiatiiig layman must not have been twice married’ 


* Conl}a Jtvtii 1 niarri igo was a sin, but that the 

* Ibid See, too, Eji cum moral condition that made it no* 

* Horn xvii in Lnc ccssary was a bad one 

‘ Oral iixi • yee Stephen’s Hist of Enyltsh 

* ToTToao, De Matr m §l,art Criminal Law, i p 461 

1 , Natdhs Alexandor, Hist Kiclis ‘ Cone Jllib can xxxviii 
II dissert. 18 The penances are Hingham thinks the feeling of the 
said not to imply that the second Council to have been, that if bap 
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Among the Greeks fourth lUAmagea wore at one time 
deemed absolutely unlawful, and much controversy was 
excited by the Emperor Leo the Wise, who, having had 
three wives, had taken a mistress, hut afterwards, m defiance 
of the religious feelings of his people, determined to laise her 
to the position of a wife * 

The subject of the oohbacy of the clergy, m which the 
ecclesiastical feelings about mamage wore also shown, is an 
extremely large one, and I shall not attempt to deal with it, 
except m a moat cursory manner* Theie ore two facts con- 
nected with it which every candid student must admit The 
first 13 , that in the earliest penod of the Church, the privi- 
lege of marriage was accorded to the clergy The second is, 
that a notion of the impui ity of mamago oxistod, and that it 
was folt that the cloigy, os pie-eminently the holy class, 
sliould have loss licence than laymen The fiist form this 
feeling took appears m the strong conviction that a second 
marriage of a priest, oi the marnago of a pnest with a 
widow, was unlawful and criminal • This behef seems to 


turn wu not administered by a 
priQflt, It should at all orents be 
administered by one \rho might 
have been a priest 

• Perrone, De Matnmonio, tome 
ui p 102 

■ This subject has recently been 
tro&ted with very great learning 
and with admirable impartiality 
by an American author, Mr Henry 
C Lea, in his History of Snc^dofal 
Oelihacn^ (Philadelphia, 1867).^hicb 
18 certainly one of the most vain- 
able worlis that America has pro- 
duced Since the great history of 
Dean Milman, I know no work in 
English which has thrown more 
lif^ht on the moral condition of the 
middle ages, and none vibich is 
more fitted to dispel the gross lUu- 
lions ooncarning that penod which 


Hjgh Church wnters, and writers 
of the positive school, have con- 
spired to sustain 

• See Lea, p 36 The command 
of St Paul, that a bishop or deacon 
should be the husband of one wife 
(1 Tim III 2-12) was believed by 
all ancient and by many modern 
commentators to be prohibitory of 
second marnagas , and th ts view is 
somewhat confirmed by the widows 
who were to be honoured and sup- 
ported by tlje Church, being only 
those who had been but once mar- 
ned (1 Tim v 9) See Pr^ensi, 
H%st de» trots premvert Btielei (I** 
B^ne) tome 11 -p 238 Among the 
Jews it was or^ined that the high 
pnest should not many a widow 
(Lent xzi 18-14} 
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have existed from the oarhcst period of the Church, and waa 
retamed with great tenacity and unanmuty through many 
centuries In the next place, wo find from an extremely 
early date on opinion, that it was an act of virtue, at a later 
peiiod that it was an act of duty, for priests after ordmatian 
to abstain from cohabitmg with their wives The Council 
of Nice refrained, by the advice of Paphnutiua, who was 
him self a scrupulous celibate, from imposing this last rule as 
a matter of necessity , * but m the com'se of the fourth century 
it was a rocogmsed prmciplo that clerical marriages were 
criminal They wete celebrated, however, habitually, and 
usually with the greatest openness. The vanoua attitudes 
assumed by the ecclesiastical authoiities in dealing with this 
subject form an extremely curious page of the history of 
morals, and supply the most crushing evidence of the evils 
vhich have been pioducod by tlie system of celibacy I can 
at present, however, only refer to the vast mass of evidenos 
which has been oohootod on tho subject, derived from the 
writings of Catholic divmes and frsim the decrees of CathoUo 
Councils durmg the space of many centuries It is a popular 
illusion, which is esjiecially common among writers who have 
little direct knowledge of tho middle ages, tha t the atrocious 
immorality of mona-stenes, m the century before the Kefor- 
mation, was a new fact, and that tho ages when the faith of 
men was undisturbed, weie ages of ^reat moral punty In 
fact, it appears, from the uniform testimony of the eoclesias- 
bcal writers, that ecclesiastical immorality m the eighth 
and throe followmg centuries was little if at all less out- 
rageous than m any other period, while the Papacy, dunng 
almost the whole of the tenth century, was held by men of 


' Boerstes, H E i, 1} The varied greatly A brilliant nim- 
Conncil of JUibena (can. xxxui ) mary of the chief facta is given is 
had osdamod this, but both the Milman's History of Early Chris- 
prc"apts and thepmctiiaof divinea tiamly, vol iii pp 277-282 
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infamous lires Simony was near]y imirelsal ' Barbarian 
chieftains married at an eai}y age, and totally incapable of 
restramt, occupied the leading positions m the Church, and 
gross irregulantiea speedily became general An Italian 
bishop of tho tenth century epigiammatically described the 
morals of bis time, when he declared, that if he were to 
enforce the canons against unchaste people administering 
ecclesiastical ntes, no one would be left in the Church except 
tho boys, and if he wore to obseive the canons against bas- 
tards, those also must be excluded • The evil acquired such 
magnitude that a groat feudal clergy, bequeathing tho eccle- 
siastical benefices from father to son, appeared more than 
once hkoly to arise ’ A tax called ‘ Culagium,’ which was m 
fact a licence to clergymen to keep concubines, was during 
several centuries systematically levied by princes * Some- 
times tho evil, by its very extension, corrected itself Pnestly 
marriages were looked upon os normal events not implying 
any guilt, and m the eleventh century several instances are 
recorded m which they woie not regarded as any impedi- 
ment to the powei of woifcmg miracles * But this was a 
rare exception From the earliest peisod a long sucoeesion 
of Councils os well as such men os St Boinfece, St Gregory 
the Great, St Peter Pamiani, St Dunston, St Ana elm, 
Hildehrand and his sucoossors m the Popedom, denounced 
priestly mamago or concubinage as an atrocious crime, and 
the habitual life of the pnosta was, m theory at least, gene- 
rally recognised as a life of sm 

It 18 not surprising that, having once broken their vows 
and begun to live what they doomed a life of habitual sm, 


* See, on the atate of things m 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
Lea, pp 162-192 

* ilalhentifl, quoted hy Lee, p 
151 

* See eoTne cunoofl evidence oC 


the extent to which the practice oi 
the hereditary transmission of eoele 
Biastical offices was earned, in Lea« 
pp }49, 150, 266, 299, 3S9 
<Lea,pp 271. 292, 428 
‘Ibid pp 186-187 
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the clergy shoeld soon have sunk far below the level of the 
laity We may not lay much stress on such isolated instances 
of depravity as that of Pope John XXIII , who was con- 
demned among many other dimes for incest, and for adul tery , ' 
or the abhot elect of St Augustme, at Canterbury, who 
m 1171 was found, on investigation, to have seventeen 
illegitimate children m a single village , • or an abbot of St 
Pelayo, in Spam, who m 1130 was proved to have kept no 
less than seventy concuhmes , * or Henry III , Bishop ofj 
Li4ge, who was deposed m 1274 for having sixty-five 
illegitimate children , ‘ but it is impossible to resist the 
evidence of a long chain of Councils and ecclesiastical wi iters, 
who conspire m depicting far greater evils than simple conen 
hmage It was observed that when the pnests actually took 
wives the knowledge that these connections were illegal was 
[leculiarly fatal to their fidelity, and bigamy and extreme 
mobility of attachments weie especially common among 
them The writers of the middle ages are full of accounts of 
nunneries that were like brothels, of the vast multitude of 
infanticides within their walls, and of that mvuterate 
prevalence of incest among the clergy, which rendered it 
necessary agam and again to issue the most strmgent enact- 
ments that pnests should not he permitted to live with their 
mothers oi sisters Unnatural love, which it had been one 
of the great services of Chnstianity almost to eradicate from 
the world, is more than once spoken of as hngermg in the 
monasteries , and, shortly before the Reformation, complamta 
became loud and frequent of the employment of the con- 
fessional for the purposes of debauchery * The measures 
taken on the subject were very numerous and severe At 
first, the evil chiefly complained of was the clandestme 

1 Lea, p 358 * The reader may And the most 

’ Ibid p 296 ample evidence of these positions 

’ Ibid p 322 m Lea See eepecially pp 138, 

< Ibid p 349 111, 153, 155, 26U, 344 
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mamage of pnestii, and oapecully iheir j^tercounie with 
iviTea whom they had married previoaa to their ordination 
Several Councils issued their anathemas against priests * who 
had improper relations with their wives,' and rules weie 
made that priests should always sleep in the presence of a 
subordinate clerk, and that th^ should only meet their 
wives in the open air and before at leaat two witnesses Hen 
weie, however, by no means usanimous in thoir way of 
regarding this matter Syneaius, when elected to a bishopnc, 
at first declmed, boldly alleging as one of his leasons, that 
he had a wife whom he loved deaily, ami who he hoped, 
would hoar him many sons, and that he did not mean to 
Eopamte fVom her or visit her secietly as an adulterer ' A 
Bishop of Laou, at a later date, who was nmu led to a mece 
of St R^iny, and who lemamed with his wife till after he 
had a son and a daughtoi, quaintly expressed his penitence 
by naming them respectively Latio and Vulpeciila* St 
Gregory the Gi-eat doaciibos the virtue of a pnest, who, 
thiough motives of piety, had discarded his wife As ho lay 
dying, she hastened to him to watch the bed which for forty 
years she had not been allowed to shai c, ami, bending over 
what seemed the mammate form of her huubiuid, she tiied to 
ascertain whether auy bicath etill rcmainod, when the dying 
saint, collecting Lis last energies, exclaimed, ‘ Woman, be- 
gone, take away the straw, there is fiie yet’® Tlio 
destruction of pnestly marriage is chiefly duo to Hildebrand, 
who pursued this object with the most untinng lesolution 
Finding that his appeals to the occlesiastical aiithonties and 
to the civil rulers weie insufficient, he boldly turned to the 
people, exhorted them, in defiance of all Church tiaditions, 
to withdraw their obedience fiom manied prieats, and 


* Synesins, cv had made him a pnacipal inter- 

' Lea, p 122 St Augnstino lecator in one of liis reli^ona dia 
had named Aie illegitimate eon loguoe 
Adeodatue, or the (lift of Ood and * Dialog ir 11 
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kindled among tihem a fierce fanatioiara of aaoetacum, which 
speedily produced a fierce persecution of the ofiending pastors 
Their wives, m immense numbers, were driven foith with 
hatred end with scorn , and many cnmes, and much in- 
tolerable siifienng, followed the disruption The priests 
sometimes stremiously resisted At Cambrai, man 1077, 
they burnt abve os a heretic a zealot who was mamtaiiung 
the doctrines of Hildebrand In England, half a century 
later, they succeeded in surpnsmg a Papal legate m the arms 
of a courtesan, a few hours after ho had delivered a fierce 
denunciation of clerical iinchaetity ‘ But Papal resolution 
supported by popular fanaticism won the victory Pope 
Uiban T1 gave licence to the nobles to reduce to slavery 
the wives whom pnosta had obstinately refused to abandon, 
and after a few more acts of seventy pnestly mamago be 
came obsolete The extent, however, of the disorders that 
still existed, is shown by the mournful confessions of 
ecclesiastical wntors, by the uniform and indignant testi- 
mony of the poets and prose satin ste who preceded the 
Beformation, by the atrocious immorahtics disclosed in the 
monastenes at the time of their suppression, and by the 
significant prudence of many lay Catholics, who were ao- 
customed to insist that their pnest should take a concubine 
for the protection of the families of his ponshioners ' 

I This IS mentioned by Henry tbs pwtsctioii of his female pansh- 
of Huntingdon, who was a contem- loners (Ibid p 866.) m 

poraxy (Lea, p 293 ) his Jlut qf Iht Counea of Tnnt, 

* The first notice of this very mentions (on the authority of 
remarkable procantion is in a canon Zuinghus) this Swiss custom 
of the Council of Palencia (in Nicolas of Clemaiigis, a leading 
Spam) held in 1322, which anathe- member of the Council of Con- 
matises laymen who compel their etance, declared that this custom 
pastors to take concubines (Lea, had become very common, that 
p 324 ) Sleidan mentions that it the laity were firmly persnaded 
was customary in some of the Smss that pnesta never lived a life of 
cantons for the pansbionere to real celibacy and that, where 
oblige the priest to select a concu- no proofs of concubinage Wire 
bine as a necessary precaution for found they always sesnnied the 
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It u gcarcely posable to conoare a more demoralising 
influence than a pnosthood living such a l&e as I have de- 
Bcnbed In Protestant countnes, where the marriage of the 
clergy is fully recognised, it has, indeed, been productive of 
the greateet and the moat unequivocal benefits Nowhere, 
it may be confidently asserted, does Ohnstiaiuty assume a more 
beneficial or a more wuinmg form than m those gentle clerical 
households which stud our land, constitutmg, as Coleridge said, 
‘the one idyll of modem life,' the most perfect type of domestic 
peace, the centre of cmhsation m the remotest village Not- 
withstanding some class narrowness and professional bigotry, 
notwithstanding some unworthy, but half unconscious 
mannerism, which is often most unjustly stigmatised as 
hypocrisy, it would be difficult to find m any other quarter 
BO much happiness at once diffused and enjoyed, or so much 
virtue attained with so little tension or struggle Com- 
bining with bis sacred calling a warm sympathy with the 
mtellectual, social, and political movements of his tune, 
possessing the enlaiged practical knowledge of a father of a 
family, and entering with a keen zest into the occupations 
and the amusements of his parishioners, a good clei gymau vnll 
rarely obtrude hia rehgious convictions into secular spheres, 
but yet wil 1 make them apparent in all They will be re- 
vealed by a higher and deeper moral tone, by a wore 
scrupulous purity m word and action, by an all-pervasive 
gentleness, which refines, and softens, and mellows, and adds 
as much to the chaum as to the excellence of the chai-actei 


exiBtttnee of more senoas Tice 
The passage (which la quoted 
by Bayle) is too remarkable to 
be omitted ' Taceo de foniica- 
tiombue et adultenis a qaibue qui 
ahem smit probro ciEtans ac ludi- 
bno ease solant, spadonesque ant 
BOdomitee appellantur , deoique 
laici usque adeo persnaanm babeut 


nuUoB embbea esse, ut in plertsqus 
parocbiis non ahter reliut presby 
terum tolerare nisi concnbinam 
habeat, quo vel sic suis sit consul 
turn uxoribUB, qum uec sic quidem 
usquequaque sunt extra penculum 
Nic de Clem Dt Ft’/nul Stmontae 
(Lea, p 38S ) 
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in which tt u displayed. la visiting the sick, relieving the 
poor, mstracting the yoang, and discharging a thousand 
delicate offices for which a woman’s tact is especially needed, 
his wife finds a sphere of labour which is at once intensely 
aetive and intensely feminine, and her example is not leas 
beneficial than her ministrations 

Among the Catholic pnestbood, on the other hand, 
where the vow of celibacy is faithfully observed, a character 
of a different type is formed, which with very grave and 
deadly faults combines some of the noblest excellences to 
which humanity can attain Sepaiated from most of the hes 
and affections of earth, viewmg life chiefly through the 
distorted medium of the casuist or the eonfessional, and 
deprived of those relationships which more than any others 
soften and expand the character, the Catholic piiests have 
been but too often conspicuous for their fierce and sanguinary 
fanaticism, and for their mdiflbrence to all interests except 
those of their Church , while the narrow range of their 
sympatluos, and the iiitollottual servitude they have accepted, 
render them peculiarly unfitted for the office of educating the 
young, which they so persistently chum, and which, to the 
great misfortune of the world, they were long permitted to 
monopolise But, on the other hand, no other body of men 
have ever exhibited a more cuigle mmded and unworldly 
real, refracted by no personal interests, aaerificing to duty 
the dearest of earthly objects, and confronting with un- 
daunted heroism every form of hardship, of siiflbimg, and 
of death 

That the middle ages, even m their darkest penods, pro- 
duced many good and great men of the latter type it would 
be unjust and absurd to deny It can hardly, however, be 
questioned that the extreme frequency of illicit connections 
among the clergy tended during many centuixes most actively 
to lower the moral tone of the laity, and to counteract the 
great services in the cause of purity which Christian teach- 
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mg had^undoubtodly effected The priestly connectiouB were 
rarely bo fhlly recogmsed as to enable tb'* iniatross to fill a 
poflitioa Izke that whach is now occupied by the wife of a 
clergyman, and the spectacle of the chief teachers and 
exemplars of morals living habitually in an mtercourse 
which was acknowledged to be ambiguous or wrong, must 
have acted most uyunonsly upon every class of the com- 
munity Asceticism, proclaiming war upon human nature, 
produced a revulsion towards its extreme opposite, and even 
when it was observed it was frequently detrimental to 
punty of mind The habit of oontmually looking upon mar 
nage in its coarsest light, and of regardmg the propagation 
of the species as its one legitimate end, exeicised a pecu 
harly perveitung influence upon the imagination The ex 
ubersLut piety of wives who desired to bve apart from their 
husbands often drove the latter mto serious mogulantie* * 
The notion of sm was mtroducod mto the dearest of re- 
lationships,* and the whole sulyect was distorted and de 
graded It is one of the great benefits of Protestantism 
tliat it did much to banish these modes of thought and 
feeling from the world, and to restore marriage to its sim 
pliciiy and itfi dignity We have a gratifying illustration 


* Tblflvas enargeticallj noticed 

by Luther, in his famous Bonnon 
' Be MatnmoQio/ and eome of the 
(^atholic preachers of an earlier 
period h^ made tlie s.ime eom- 
plaint See a ennons pAssoge 
from a coutemporary of Boccaccio, 
quoted by Moray, i>-e Lihres pre- 
ohmrty^ 165 ‘ Vabt numbers of 

laymen separated from their wires 
under the influence of the ascetic 
enthusiasm which Hildebrand cre- 
ated* — ^Loa, p 264 

* * Quando enim servata fide 
thon causa prohs oonjuges ooo- 
yaoiunt nc excusatur coitus ut 


culpam non habeat Quando vero 
deticiento bonu prolis fide tamen 
serrata conreniunt causa inconti 
nentice non sic excusatur ut non 
bal>eat culpam, sod renialem 
Item hoc quod conjugati ncti con- 
ciijascenliA utuntur invicem, ultra 
necosBitattim liberos piocToandi, 
ponam in his pro quibus quotidie 
diumus Bimitte nobis dobita nos- 
tra Unde in sentontiohs 

Soxti Pyth-igonci l^itnr “omnis 
ardentior amator propns nxoris 
adulter est'” — Peter XiOinbard, 
Smteni lib it. dist SI 
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of tlu) SExtent to which on old Bupertshtion has decHued, in 
the fact that whe^ Gktldsnuth, m his gioat romaace, dosirod 
to depict the harmless eccentricities of his simple-muided and 
onwoildly yicar, he represented him as maintaining that 
ppimon ooncenung the sinfulness of the second marriage of a 
clergyman which was for many centuries umToisal m the 
Church 

Another injurious consequence, resultmg, m a groat 
measure, from asoetieism, was a tendency to depreciate 
eiti-emely the chaiacloi and the position of women In 
this tendency we may detect in part the influence of the 
earher Jewish wiitmga, in which an impartial observer 
may find evident traces of the common Onental depreci- 
ation of women The custom of purchase-money to the 
father of the biido was admittod Polygamy was au 
thorised,' and practised bv the wisest man on an enormous 
scalo A woman was regarded as the origin of hiium ills 
A ponod of purification was appointed aftei the buth of 
every child, but. by a voiy significant piovision, it was 
twice as long m the case of a female as of a male child * 

‘ The badness of men,’ a Jewish writer emphatically declared, 

‘ IB better than the goodness of women ’ ® Tho types of 
female excellence oxhibilcd m the early peiiod of Jewiali 
history aie m general of a low order, and ceitauily far 
inferioi to those of Iloraan history or Crook jioetiy , and the 
warmest eulogy of a woman m the Old Testament is 
probably that which wa-s Ixjstowed upon her who, with err- 
cumstances of the most aggiavated treaeheiy, had murdered 
tho sleeping fugitive who had taken refuge under hei roof 

* Many 'wit6b, howe>er, were * Lovit zn 1-6 
forbidden. (Pent zvii 17) ” Ccclesia&ticus, zlii 14 I 

Polygamy is said to have ceased believe, howerei, the passage has 
amoug the Jews after the return been trarisLiled ' liottor the bad- 
trom the Babylomsh captirity — ness of a man tban Iba blo/tdish- 
Whewell’s Elements of MortUtit/f mentis of a worn m ’ 
book IV ch T • 
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The oombmod influence of the Jewish writmge, and of 
that ascetic feeling which treated women is the chief source 
of temptation to man, was shown in those fierce invectiyes, 
which form so conspicuous and so ^otesque a portion of the 
writmgs of the Fathers, and which contrast so curiously with 
the adulation bestowed upon particular members of the sex 
Woman was represented as the dooi of heU, as the mother of 
all human ills She should be ashamed at the veiy thought 
that she la a woman She should live in continual penance, 
on account of the curses she has brought upon the world. 
She should be ashamed of her dress, for it is the memorial 
of her fall She should bo especially ashamed of her beauty, 
for it IS the most potent instrument of the d^mon Physical 
beauty was mdeed perpetually the theme of ecclesiastical 
denunciations, though one singular exception seems to have 
been made , foi it has boon observed that in the middle ages 
the personal beauty of bishops was contmually noticed upon 
their tombs ' Women were even forbidden by a provincial 
Council, in the sixth century, on account of their impurity, 
to receive the Eucliai ist into their naked hands * Then 
essentially suboi dinate position -was continually mamtained 

It is piobablo that thie teaching had its part m deter- 
mining the principles of Icioslation concerning the sex The 
Pagan laws during the Ein]>u o had been continually lejicalmg 
the old disabilities of women, and the legislative movement 
in Iboir favour contmued with unabated force from Constan- 
tme to Justmian, and apjieared also in some of the eaily 
laws of the baibarians ® I’ut in the whole feudal legislation 


1 'IhiB curious fact is Doinod Troplong-, Injluences du Christian 
by Le Blunt, Inscnj)iioni> thri t>mf sur it Droit (a work, however, 
tumnes de la Qaulc, pp xc\ii- which is wntt«n mu A more id 
xeviii tho epinc of an apologibt than m 

* See the decree of a Council of tliat of an histonan), and Legonv^ 
Aax(rre(AD 678), can 36 pp 2'’'-29 

' See tVe last two chapters of 
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women weie placed in a much lower legal portion than in 
the Pagan Empire^ In addition to the personal restnctioni 
which grew necessanl j out of the Catholic doctrines concerning 
divorce, and concerning the subordination of the weaker sex, 
we find numerous and stringent enactments, which rendered it 
impossible for women to succeed to any considerable amount 
of property, and which almost reduced them to the alter 
native of mamage or a niinneiy * The complete inferiority 
of the sex was continually mamtamed by tho law , and that 
generous public opinion winch in Rome had frequently 
revolted against the injustice done to girls, m depriving 
them of the greater part of the inhentance of their fathers, 
totally disappeared Wherever the canon law has been the 
basis of legislation, we find laws of succession sacrificing the 
interests of daughters and of wives,® and a stato of public 
opinion whicli has been formed and regulated by those Jaws, 
nor was any serious attempt made to abolish them till the 


> Even in nmlters not relating 
to proporty, tho position of womon 
ID feudalism '^as a low one * Tout 
man/ says Beaumanoir. ‘pent 
battre sa femme quand ella no veut 
pjis ob^ir 4 son cominandemeot, ou 
quand elle le maudit, ou quand 
elle la dement poun u quo co soit 
mod4r4mei]t et s'lria >jue mort 
Bensulve/ quoted by Legouvi, p 
148 Contrast Mitb this tho say> 
mg of the elder i uto ‘ A man 
who beats his vife or his children 
lays impious hands on that which 
IB most holy and most sacred in 
the world ' — Plutarch Marrua 
Cate 

* See Legouv^, pj) 29-38, 

Anctent Law^'py 154 -] 59 

• ‘ No society ■which preserves 
any tincture of Chnstian iu6titu> 
tions js likely to restore to mf^med 
women the personal liberty con- 


ferred on them by the middle 
Komao law but the proprietor) 
difiabililies of Diarned females 
stand on quite a different bosiB 
their personalj incapacities, 
and It IS by keeping ^ive and con 
soiidatmg the former that the ex- 
posit/'ra of the canon law have 
deeply injured unlisation There 
arc many vestiges of a struggle 
between the secular and ecclenas* 
tical principles , but the canon law 
nearly everywhere prevailed ’ — 
Maine's Anoient Xaw, p 158 1 

may observe that the Kussian law 
was early very favourable to the 
proprietary rights of married 
womin See a remarkable letter 
ID the Memoirs of Die Trtncees 
DftMKhkaw (edited by Mrs Brad- 
ford London, 1840), vol ii p, 
404 
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close of the Isat oentiuy. The Frencn rerolutianisbi, though 
rqjectmg the proposal of iji6y^s and Cdndorcet to accord 
political emancipation to women, established at least an equal 
Bucoeegion of eons and daughters, and thus initiated a great 
reformation of both law and opinion, which sooner or later 
must traTerse the world 

In their efforts to raise the standard of punty, the 
Christian teachers derived much assistance from the incur- 
sions and the conquests of the barbarians The dissolution 
of vast retinues of slaves, the suspension of most public 
games, and the general impoverishment that followed the 
invamona, were all favourable to female virtue, and ui this 
respect the various tiibos of barbarians, however violent and 
lawless, were far superior to the more civihsed community 
Tacitus, in a very famous work, had long before pourtrayod 
m the most flattering colours the punty of the Germans 
Adultery, he said, was very rare among them The adul 
teresB was driven from the house with shaven hair, and 
boaton ignommiously through the village Neither youth 
nor beauty, nor wealth could enable a woman who was 
known to have sinned to secure a husband Polygamy was 
rostricted to tho princes, who looked upon a plurality of 
wiyea rather as a badge of ibgnity than as a gratification of 
the passicns Mothers invariably gave suck to their own 
children Infantioido was forbidden Widows were not 
allowed to re-mairy The men feared captivity, much more 
for their wives than for themselves, they believed that a 
sacred and prophetic gift resided m women , they consulted 
them as oracles, and followed their counsels ‘ 

It IS generally behoved, and it is not improbable, that 
Thoitus m this work mtendod to reprove the dissolute habits 
of his fellow-countrymen, and considerably over-coloured tho 
virtue of the barbarians Of the substantial justice, however, 


Germima, cap ix xvni xx 
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of bia picture we buTe much evidence Salrian, who, about 
three centuries lat^, witnessed and described the manners of 
the barbarians who bad tnumpbed over the Empue, attested 
in the strongest language the contrast which their chastity 
presented to the vice of those whom they had subdued.' The 
Scandmavian mythology abounds m legends exhibiting the 
clear sentiment of the heathen tnbes on the subject of purity, 
and the awful penalties threatened m the next world against 
the seducers.^ The baibonan women were accustomed to prac- 
tise medicine and to mteipret dreams, and they also very 
frequently accompanied their husbands to battle, ralhod then 
broken forces, and even themselves took port in the fight.* 
Augustus bad discovered that it was useless to keep har- 
baisan chiefs as hostages, and that the one way of securing 
the hdehty of traitors was by taking their wives, for these, 
at least, were never sacrificed Instances of female heroism 
oie said to have occurred in the conquered nations, which 
might rival the must splendid in the Roman annals 
When Manus had vanquished an ai my of the Teutons, their 
wives besought the oonquei-or to permit them to become the 
servants of the Vestal V irgine, m order that their honour, at 
least, might be secure m slavery Their request was refused, 
and that night they all perished by their own bands * A 
powerful noble once soUcited the hand of a Galatian lady 
named Camma, who, faithful to her husband, resisted all bis 
entreaUes Resolved at any hazard to succeed, he caused her 
husband to be assasamated, and when she took refuge m the 
temple of Diana, and enrolled herself among the pnesteeses, 
he sent noble after noble to induce her to relent Aftei 
a time, he ventured himself into hei presence. She feigned 


De Gvh»rnaiume Dei MarcelJmua, xt 12 , Vopiacae, 

’ See, for those legends, Mat Aunlttinu^, Flonis, in ,1 
Ist’s Northern Antiguitiee * Valor Max n 1 , Hieroo, 

* 'laeitus, Germ 2, Hiet iv E-p cxxiii 
1 8 , Xiphilia, ixxt 3 , Amui 
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a wiUingaesB to yield, but told him it first neoessaiy to 
make a libation to the goddess She appeared as a pnestess 
before the altar, bearing in her hand a cup of wine, which 
she had poisoned She drank half of it herself, dianded the 
remainder to her guilty lover, and when he had drained the 
cup to the dregs, burst mto a fierce thanksgiving, that she 
had been permitted to avenge, and was soon to rejoin, her 
murdered husband ' Another and Bhll more remarkable 
instance of conjugal fidelity was famished by a Gaulish 
woman named Epponma Her husband, Juhus Sabmus, 
had rebelled against Vespasian, he was conquered, and 
might easily have escaped to Germany, but could not bear to 
abandon his young wife He retired to a villa of his own, 
concealed himself m subtenanean collars that were below it, 
and mstnicted a lieedman to spread the repoi't that he had 
xunmitted siuade, while, to account for the disappearanoe of 
hiB body, he set fire to the villa Epponma, hearmg of the 
suicide, for throe days lay prostrate on the ground without 
eating At length the frcedman came to her, and told her 
tliat the suicide was feigned She contmued her lamenta- 
tions by day, but visited her husband by night She became 
with child, hut owing, it is said, to an omtment, she suc- 
ceeded m concealing her state fiom her friends When the 
hour of parturition was at band, she went alone mto the 
cellar, and without any assistance or attendance was de- 
hvered of twms, whom she brought up underground For 
tune years she fulfilled her task, when Sabmus was dis- 
covered, and, to the lasting disgiace of Vespasian, was 
executed, m spite of the supplications of his wife, who 
made it her last request that she might be permitted to 
die with him * 

The moral purity of the harbanans was of a kmd alto- 

' Fiatsrcli, Di ilulter Virt The name of this heroic wife is 

‘ Plutarch, AmaXonut , Xiphi gives in throe different forms, 
lin Im 16, Taut But it 67 
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gether difierent (from ttuit wluch the ascetic luovemeut 
inculcated It was concentrated exclusively upon marriage 
It showed itself m a noble conjugal fidehty, but it was 
little fitted for a life of celibacy, and did not, as we have 
seen, prevent excessive disorders among the priesthood The 
practice of polygamy among the barbarian kings was also 
for some centuries unchecked, or at least unsiippressed, by 
Ohnstiamty The kings Canbert and Chilpenc had both 
many wivo^ at the same time ' Clotaii e married the sister 
of his first wife duimg the lifetime of the latter, who, on ths 
intention of the kmg bemg announced, is reported to have 
said, ‘ Let my lord do what seeiaeth good m his sight, only 
let thy servant live in thy favour ’ “ Theodebert, whose 
general goodness of character is warmly extolled by the 
episcopal bistoiian, abandoned his fiist wife on account of an 
atrocious oiune which she had committed, took, dining her 
lifetime, another, to whom he bad previously been betrothed, 
and upon the death of this second wife, and while the first 
was still living, took a third, whom, however, at a lalcor 
period he murdered * St Columbanus was expelled from 
Haul chiefly on account of his denunciations of the polygamy 
if King 'Huerry * Dagobert had three wives, as well as s 
multitude of concubines ® Charlemagne himself bad at the 
same time two wives, and he indulged largely in concu- 
bines ® Afbei this period examples of this nature became 
rare. The Popes and the bishops exercised a strict super- 
Tisiou over domestic morals, and stienuously, and m most 
cases Buccessfrdly, opposed the attempts of kings and nobles 
to repudiate their wives 

• On the polygamy of the first, “ Ibid lx 

see Greg Tur iv 26 , on the * Eginhardue, Vif Kar Mag 

polygamy of Chilpenc, Greg Tnr xviu Charlemagne bad, oocord- 
iT 28, V 14 ing to Bginhard, four wives, but, S8 

> Greg Tnr iv 3 • far a* I can underetand, only two 

• Ibid 111 26-27, 36 at the same time 

• Fredeganne, xxxv' 
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But, noiwithBtandmg tihese etni't/lmg frfts, tliere can be 
no doubt that the general puiity of tho barhanans was from 
the first superior to that of the later Bomans, and it appears 
,in many of thoir laws It has been very happily observed,' 
that the high value placed on this virtue is well illustrated 
by the fact that in the Salic code, while a charge of cowardice 
falsely bi ought agiunst a man was only punished by a fine 
of three solidi, a charge of unchastity falsely brought against 
a woman uas punished by a fine of forty-five The Teutonic 
sentiment was shown m a very stem legislation against 
adultery and rape,’ and cimonsly minute precautions were 
sometimes taken to guard against them A law of the 
Spanish Visigoths prohibited surgeons fi-om bleeding any 
free woman except m the presence of her hiisband, of her 
neai-ost lelativo, or at least of some properly appomted 
witness, and a Salic law imposed a fine of fifteen pieces of 
gold upon any one who improperly pressed her hand ® 

Under the mfluonce of Chnstaanity, assisted by the bar- 
barians, a vast change passed gradually over the world The 
vice wo are considering was probably more rare , it certainly 
assumed less extravagant forms, and it was screened from 
observation with a new modesty The theory of morals had 
become cleoier, and the practice was somewhat improved 
The extreme grossness of literature had disappeared, and the 
more glarmg violations of marriage were always censured 
and often repressed. The pemtentisJ disciplme, and the 
exhortations of the pulpit, difiiised abroad an immeasurably 
higher sense of the unixiitance of punty than Pagan anti- 
quity had known St Gregory the Great, following in the 
steps of some Fagan philosophers,* strenuously urged upon 


1 Smyth’s Lectursn on Modtm p 67 
HiMtory^ ToJ i pp 61-62 ■ See on thMS Isws, Lord 

’ Milman’s Hist of Latin Kamesciln fToinsn .LegouvA, p 67 
Ckrittiamty, vol i p 363 , Le • Favormns had strongly urged 
gourd Hut Mbrats des Femmes it (Aul Gall Noct xu. 1.) 
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motiifira the dat^ of themselves suckling then children , and 
many mmute and stringent precepts were made against 
extravagances of dress and manners The religious msti 
tutions of Greece and Asia Minor, which had almost conse- 
crated prostitution, were for evei abohshed, and the courtesan 
sank into a lower stage of degradation 

Besides these cliangos, the duty of reciprocal fidehty in 
marriage was enforced with a new earnestness The con 
tiaat between the levity with which the frailty of men has 
in most ages been regai-ded, and the extreme seventy with 
which women who have been guilty of the same offence have 
generally been treated, forms one of the most singular 
anomahos m moral history, and appears the more remarkable 
when we remember that the temptation usua’ly spnngs from 
the sex which is so readily pardoned , that the sex which 
IS visited with such crushing penallies is pioveibislly the 
most weak , and that, m the case of women, but not m the 
case of men, the nee is very commonly the result of the most 
abject misery and poverty Foi this dispanty of censure 
sevei-al reasons have been assigned The offence can he moie 
surely and easily detected, and therefore more certainly 
punished, in the case of women than of men , and, as the duty 
of providmg for lus children falls upon the father, the intro 
duction into the family of children who are not his own is a 
special mjury to him, while illegitimate children who do not 
spimg from adultery will piobably, on account of their father 
having entered mto no compact to support them, ultimately 
become criminals or paupers, and therefore a burden to 
society ' It may be added, I think, that several causes 
render the observanci of this virtue more difficult for one sex 
than foi the other , that ite violation, when every allowance 
has been made for the moral degradation which is a result of 


' These are the reuolCe given hj Malthas, On Popviattm, book 
III ch u 
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the existing condition of public opinion, la naturally more 
profoundly prejudicial to the character of women than of 
men , and also that much of our feeling on these subjects is 
due to laws and xnond systems which were formed by men, 
and were in the first instance intended for ^eir own pro* 
tection 

The passages m the Fathers, asserting the equality of the 
obligation imposed upon both sexes, aie exceedingly unequi- 
vocal , * and although the doctrine itself had been anticipated 
by Seneca and Plutarch, it had probably nevei before, and it 
baa never smcse, been so fully realised as m the early Church 
It cannot, however, be said that the conquest has been 
retained At the present day, although the standard of 
morals is far higher than in Pagan Rome, it may be 
questioned whether the inequality of the consuie which is 
bestowed upon the two sexes is not as great as m the days 
of Paganism, and that inequality is continually the cause of 
the most shameful and the most pitiable injustice In one 
respect, indeed, a gioat letrogiession resulted from chivalry, 
and long survivod ith decay Tlie chaiacter of the seducei, 
and especially of the pasbionless seducer who pursues his 
careei simply as a kind of spoit, and under the influence of 
no stiongei motive th«ui vanity or a spuit of adventure, lias 
boon glonfied and idealised m the popular bteiatuio of 
Christendom in a manner to which we can find no pai’allel 
m autiqiuty Wlieu wo lefitxt that the object of such a man 
IS by the coldest and most deliberate treacheiy to blast the 


' St. Augostiaa {De Cory 
Adult u 19) maintaini that adul- 
tery is even more onnunal in the 
man than in the -woman St. 
Jerome has an impressive passage 
on the subject *Aliee ennt leges 
Oaeisamm, alue Chnsti , aliud 
Papianus, aliud Panins nostri 
DrSBcepit Apud illoe vins irapu- 
(hat M B frame laxantuz et solo 


stupro atqne adulteno condemnato 

J iassim per lupanana et aneillnlas 
ibido permittitor, quasi cnlpam 
dignitae faciat non voluntas Apud 
noi <^uod non licet feminis eeque 
non licet vins , et eadem semtus 

E an oonditione censetur ^ 
:xvii (St Chrysoetom writes in 
a similar strain 
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lives of uinocent^ women , when we compare the levity of 
his motive with the irreparable injury he mflicts , and when 
we remember that he can only deceive his victim by 
persuading her to love bun, and can only mm her by 
peisuadmg her to trust him, it must be owned that it would 
be difficult to conceive a cruelty more wanton and more 
heartless, or a chaiactei combmmg more numerous elements 
of infamy and of dishonour That such a character should 
for many centimes have been the popular ideal of a con- 
siderable section of hteratnre, and the boast of numbers 
who most plume themselves upon their honour, is assuredly 
one of the most mournful fhcis m history, and it represents 
a moral deflection certainly not lees than was revealed 
In ancient Greece by the {loeition that was assigned to the 
courtesan 

The fimdamental truth, that the same act can nei er bo at 
once vernal for a man to demand, and infamous for a woman 
to accord, though noldy enforced by the early Chnstians, has 
not passed into the populai sentiment of Christendum Tbs 
mystical character, however, which the Church imparted to 
mamage has been extremely influential. Partly by raismg 
it into a sacrament, and partly by representing it as, m 
seme mysterious and not very definable sense, an image of 
the union of Christ with His Church, a feeling was fostered 
that a lifelong umon of one man and one woman is, under 
all crrcumstances, the smgle form of mtercourse lietweon the 
sexes which is not illegitimate , and this conviction has 
acquired the force of a primal moral intuition 

There can, I think, he little doubt that, m the stringomy 
with which it is usually laid down, it rests not upon the law 
of nature, but upon positive law, although unassisted nature 
is sufficient to lead men many steps m its direction Oon- 
sidering the subject simply m the light of unaided reason, 
two rules comprise th^J whole duty of man. He must ab- 
stain from whatever mjuies happiness oi degrades character 
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Uader the first bead, he must umlnde ^be more remote 
as well as the immediate oonseqnenoes of his act He must 
consider how his partner will be afiected by the union, the 
light m which society will -new the connection, the probable 
position of the children to be born, the efiect of these births, 
and also the efiect of his example upon the well-being of 
society at large. Some of the elements of this calculation 
rary m difierent stages of society Thus, public opinion m 
one age will reprobate, and therefore punish, connections 
which, in another age, are fully sanctioned , and the probable 
position of the chililron, as well as the efiect of the births 
upon society, will dejiend greatly upon particular and 
national circamstances 

Under the second head ts comprised the influence of this 
Interoouree m cloudmg or derelopmg the moral feelmgs, 
lowering or slerating the tone of character, exoitmg or allay- 
ing the aberrations of the imagination, mcapacitatmg men for 
pure afiections or extending their range, making the snimal 
part of our nature more or lass predominant. We know, by 
the intuition of our moial nature, that this predominance is 
always a degraded, though it is not always an unhappy, con- 
dition We also know that it is a law of our being, that 
powerful and beautiful afiections, which had before been 
latent, are evoked in some particular forms of union, while 
other forms of union are peculiarly fitted to deaden the 
afiectiona and to pervert the character 

In these considerations we have ample grounds for 
mamteining that the lifelong union of one man and of one 
woman should be the normal or dominant type of mtercourse 
between the sexes We can prove that it is on the whole 
most conducive to the happiness, and also to the moral 
elevation, of all parbcs But beyond this point it would, 
I oonoeive, he impossible to advance, except by the aasistanoe 
of a special levelation It by no medns follows that because 
this should he the dominant type it should be the only one^ 
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or that the int^esta of society demand that all conujections 
abonld be forced mto the same die Connectioris, which were 
oonfessedly only for a few years, have always subsisted side 
ti^BLde with permanent marnagee , and in periods when pub- 
lic opmion, acquiescing in their propriety, mflicts no excom- 
munication on one or both of the partners, when these 
partners are not living the demorahsmg and degrading life 
whicli accompames the consciousness of guilt, and when 
proper piovision is made for the children who are bom, it 
would be, I beheve, impossible to prove, by the light ol 
simple and unassisted reason, that such connectiona should be 
mvanably condemned It is extremely important, both for 
the happmess and foi the moral well-being of men, that life- 
long umons should not be effected simply under the imperious 
prompting of a blind appetite There are always multitudes 
w ho, m tlio pmod of their hves when their passions are most 
strong, are mcapabie of supporting cbildien in then own 
social rank, and who would therefoie mjure society by 
mai-rymg in it, but are nevertheless jierfectly capable of 
securing an honourable career for their illegitimate children 
m the lower social sphere to which these would naturally 
belong Under the conditions I have mentioned, these 
connections are not mjunous, but benohcial, to the weaker 
jiartner , they soften the ddferenoos of rank, they stimulate 
social habits, and they do not produce upon character the 
degi-admg effect of promiscuous intercourse, or upon society 
the uyunous effects of imprudent marriages, one or other of 
which will multiply m their absence In the immense 
vanety of circumstances and characters, cases will always 
appear m which, on utilitarian grounds, they might seem 
advisable 

It IS necessary to dwell upon such considerations as these, 
if we would undeistond the l^islabon of the Fagan Empire 
or the changes that were effected by Chnstiaiuty The 
legislators of the Empire distinctly recognised these con- 
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oectiOTkS, And made it a mam object to authorise, dignify, and 
regulate them The unlimited licence of diVorce practically 
induded them under the name of mamage, while that name 
(hdtered them from stigma, and prevented many of 
gravest evils of unauthonsed unions The word concubine 
also, which in the Kepubhc had the same signification as 
among ourselvos, represented in the Empire a strictly legal 
union — an mnovation which was chiefly due to Augustus, 
and was doubtless mtended as pait of the legislation against 
celibacy, and also, it may he, as a coiTective of the hcentious 
habits that weie goueial This union was in essentials 
merely a foi-m of man lage, for he who, having a concubine, 
took to himself either a wife or another concubine, was 
legally guilty of adultery lake the commonest form of 
marriage, it was consummated without any ceremony, and 
wag dissoluble at will Its jieculiuntieB were that it was 
contracted between men of patrician rank and freed women, 
w ho wore forbidden by law to lutennarry , that the concubme, 
though hei (wsition was perfectly recognised and honomublo, 
did not share tlio rank of her partner, that she brought no 
dowry, and that her children followed her rank, and were 
excluded from the rank and the inhentance of their 
father.' 

Against these notions Chnstianity declaied a direct and 
implacajile warfare, which was imperfectly reflected in the 
civil legislation, but appeared unequivocally m the writings 
of the Fathers, and in most of the decrees of the Councils 


* See Tioplong, Influence du 
Chrtsttanume eur le Droit, pp 239- 

2al 

’ We find, however, traces of a 
toleration of the lloman type of coa- 
enbine in Chnatiamty for eome 
time Thus, a Cuimcil of Toledo 
decreed ‘ Si qnie habene uxorem 
fldeUa concubmam habeat non com- 


mnnicet Ceeteramisqninonhabet 
uxorem et pro pxore concubiiiam 
faabet a commnmone non repellatui , 
tantum utnninamnbenB, autnxone 
ant conenbiniB nt el placnent, eit 
conjunctione contentne ’ — 1 Can 
IT St Isidore said ‘Cbnstiino 
non di&m plnnmas sed noc duas 
simul habere licitom eet, nisi unam 
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It taaglit, eg a ^eligioua dogma, invariable, inflexible, and 
independent of all utilitarian calculations, that all forms of 
intercourse of the sexes, other than lifelong unions, were 
criminal teaching men to regard this doctrine as axiom- 
atic, and therefore inflicting severe social penalties and 
deep degradation on transient oonneotions, it has profoundly 
modified even their utilitarian aspect, and has rendered them 
m most countries furtive and disguised There is probably 
no other branch of ethics which has been so largely deter- 
mined by special dogmatic theology, and there is none which 
would be so deeply affected by its decay 

As a part of the same movement, the purely civil mar- 
riage of the later Pagan Empire was gradually replaced by 
religious marriages Tliere is a manifest propriety in 
invoking a divine benediction njion an act which forms so 
important an epoch m life, and the mingling of a religious 
ceremony impresses a deeper sense of the solemiuty of the 
oontiact The essentially religious and evon mystical cha 
racter imparted by Christianity to marnage rendered the 
consecration peculiarly natural, but it was only very 
gradually that it came to he looked upon as absolutely 
necessary As I have already notioeci, it was long dispensed 
with m the mamago of slaves, and even in the case of 
freemen, though generally performed, it was not made com- 
pulsory till the tenth centuiy ' In addition to its primaiy 
object of sanctifying marriago, it became in tune a powerful 


tantom aut nxorem, out eerto loeo 
axons, ei codiux deest, coacubmam ’ 
— Aptui Qratianum, diss 4 Quoted 
bj Natalia Alexander, Kccles 
Ssec 1 diBS 29 Mr Lea {Hist of 
Sacerdotal Ceiihacy^ pp 203-206) 
haa devoted an extremely interest* 
ing -note to tracing the history of 
the word concubine through the 
middle ages lie shows that oven 


up to the thirteenth century a con 
cubine was not necessarily an abao- 
doned woman The term was ap* 
plied to marriages that were real, 
but not officially recognis^ Cole- 
ndge notices a remar^ble instance 
of the revival of this custom lo 
Geiraan history — Notes on English 
I)tvtnea{ed 1863), vol i p 231 
* Legoiivd, p 199 
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Ingtnunent in securing iihe antiiontj of the priesthood, who 
were able to compel men to submit to the conditions tbej 
imposed m the formation of the most important contract of 
hfe, and the modem authorisation of civil marriages, by 
diminishmg greatly the power of the Oathohc priesthood 
over domestic life, has been one of the most severe blows 
ecclesmstical influence has undergone 

The absolute smfulness of divorce was at the same time 
strenuously mamtamed by the Councils, which in this, as 
in many other pomts, diflered widely from the rivd law 
Oonstantme restricted it to three cases of crime on the part 
of the husband, and tbi-ee on the part of the wife , but the 
habits of the people were too strong for his enactments, and, 
after one or two changes m the law, the full latitude of 
divorce reappeared m the Justmian Code The Fathers, on 
the other hand, though they hesitated a little about the case 
of a divorce which followed an act of adultery on the pait of 
the wife,* had no hesitation whatever m pronoiinomg all 
other divorces to he cnnunal, and periods of penitential 
discipline were imposed upon Christians who avaalod them- 
solves of the privileges of the civil law • For many centuries 
this duality of legislation continued The barbarian laws 
i-estricted divorce by imposing sevoie fines on those who 
repudiated their wives Charlemagne pronounced divorce to 
be criminal, but did not venture to make it penal, and ha 
piactised it himself On the other hand, the Church threat- 
oue'l with excommuiucation, and in some cases actually 
launched its thunders against, those who were guilty of it 
It was only in the twelfth century that the victoty was 

1 See eome cunons passages in for a hnsband whose wife had com- 
Troplong, pp 222-223 The Fathers nutted adniteiy to ra-marry 
seem to have thought disaolution * Some of the great chanties oi 
of marriage was not lawful on ac- Fabiola were performed as pe- 
coant of the adulteiy of the has- nancesr on acconnt of her crime ui 
baud, bat that it was not absolutely availing herself of the legislative 
onlawfal, though not commendable, permission of divorce 
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defimtelj achieved, and the civil law, adopting the pniiiaple 
of the canon laltr, prohibited aU divorce ' 

I do not propose m the present work to examine how far 
this total prohibition has been fox the happiness or the moral 
well-being of men 1 will simply observe that, though it is 
now often defended, it was not oiiginally imposed m Christian 
nations, upon utilitarian gi ounds, but wa* based upon the sacra- 
mental charactei of marriage, upon the behef that marriage 
IS the special symbol of the perpetual union of Christ with 
IIiB Church, and upon a well-known passage m the Gospels 
The stringency of the Catholic doctrine, whith foibids the 
dissolution of marriage even m the case of adultery, has 
been considerably lelaxed by modern legislation, and tbeie 
can, I think, be bttlo doubt that fuitber steps will yet be 
token m the same direction , but the vast change that was 
effected in both practice and theory since the unlimited 
licence of the Pagan Empuo must be mamfest to all 

It was essential, or at least very important, that a union 
which was so solemn and so irievocable should be finely 
contracted The sentiment of the lloman patriots towaida 
the close of the Kepubhc was that mainage should be 
legardcd as a means of providing thddieii for the State, and 
should be entered mto as a matter of duty with that new, 
and the lavs of Augustus had imposed many disgualifioations 
on those who abatamed fiom it Both of these inducements 
to marriage passed away under the luiluenco of Cbnstianity 
The popular sentiment disappeared with the decline of mvic 
virtues The laws were rescinded under the mllucnoe of the 
ascetic enthusiasm which made men regard the state of 
celibacy as pre-eminently holy 

There was still one other important condition to be 
attained by theologians in order to realise their ideal type of 

^ Laboulaye, Rtt'lurcJies tur la Conchiton ctvile at poliitaua dot 
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marriage It was to prevent the members of the Church 
from mtemarrymg with those whose religious opinions 
differed from their own Mixed marriages, it has been truly 
said, may do more than almost any other miluenoe to assuage 
the rancour and the aspeiity of sects, but it must be added 
that a considerable measure of tolerance must have been 
already attamed before they become possible In a union in 
which each partner behoves and realises that the other is 
doomed to an eternity of misery there can he no real 
happiness, no sympathy, no trust , and a domestic agreement 
that bomo of the children should be educated m one religion 
and some in the other would be impossible when each parent 
believed it to be an agreement that some children should be 
doomed to hell 

The domestic unhappiness arising from differences of 
bebef was jirobably almost or altogether uiiknown m the 
world before the mtrod action of Chnstiomty , for, although 
differences of opinion may have before existed, the same 
momentous consequences were not attached to them It has 
been the especial bane of jienods of gicat religious change, 
such as the conversion of the Roman Empire, or the Re- 
formation, or our own day when far more senous qiie'-Uons 
than those which agitated the sixteenth century are occupying 
tlie attention of a largo pro|)ortion of thinkers and scholars, 
and when the deep and w idenmg chasm between the religious 
opinions of most highly educated men, and of the immense 
majonty of w omen, is pamfully apparent While a multitude 
of scientillc discoveries, critical and historical researches, and 
educational reforms have hi ought thinking men fiico to face 
with religious problems of extreme importance, women hare 
been almost alisolutely excluded from their influence. Their 
muids are usually by nature less capable than those of men 
of impaxtiahty and suspense, and the almost complete omission 
from female education of those studies jwhich most dissipline 
and strengthen the intellect mcreases the difference, while at 
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the noie tune it has been usually made a mam object to 
imbue them with a passionate faith in traditional opinions, 
and to preserre them from all contact with opposing Tiews 
But contracted knowledge and imperfect sympathy are not 
the sole fr^uite of this education It has always been the 
peculiarity of a certain kmd of theological teaching that 
it mverts all the normal principles of judgment, and abso- 
lutely destroys mtellectual diffidence On other subjects we 
find, if not a respect for honest connction, at least some sense 
of the amount of knowledge that is requisite to entitle men 
to express an opimon on grave controversies A complete 
ignorance of the subject-matter of a dispute restrains the 
confidence of dogmatism , and an ignorant person, who ns 
aware that, by much reading and thinking m spheres of 
which he has himself no knowledge, his educated neighbom 
has modified or rejected opinions which that ignorant perscm 
had been taught, will, at least if he is a man of sense or 
modesty, ahstam from compassionatmg the benighted con- 
dition of his more instnirted friend But on theological 
questions this has never been so Unfalteniig belief being 
taught as the fiist of duties, and all doubt being usually 
stigmatised as cnmmal or damnable, a state of mind is 
formed to which we find no parallel in other fields Many 
men and most women, though completely ignorant of the 
very rudiments of hibhcal criticism, historical research, or 
scientific discoveries, though they have never read a smgle 
page, or understood a single proposition of the wntmgs of 
those whom they condemn, and have absolutely no rational 
knowledge either of the arguments by which their iaith is 
defended, or of those by which it has been impugned, will 
nevertheless ai^udicate with the utmost confidence upon 
every polemical question , denounce, hate, pity, or pray for 
the conversion of all who dissent from what they have been 
tonght , assume, as scatter beyond the famtost possibihty of 
doubt, that the opinions they have received without enquiry 
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most be true, and that the opinions which othera have 
aiiiTod at bf enquiry must be false, and ifiake it a main 
object of their lives to assail what they call here^ m every 
way m their power, except by examinmg the grounds on 
which it rests It is probable that the gieat majority of 
voices that swell the clamour against every liook which is 
regarded as heretical are the voices of those who would deem 
it ciimmal even to ojien that book, or to enter into any real, 
seaiching, and unpaitial mvestigation of the subject to which 
it relates Innumerable pulpits suppoit this lone of thought, 
and represent, with a fervid ihotoric well fitted to oioite the 
nerves and imaginations of women, the deplorable condition 
of all who deviate from a certain type of opmions or of 
emotions, a blind propagandism or a secret wi-etehodness 
penetrates into countless households, poisoning the peace of 
families, chilling the mutual confidence of husband and wife, 
adding unmeasuiably to the difficulties which every searcbei 
into tmth has to encoimter, and diffusing far and wide 
mtoliectual timidity, disingenuousness, and hypocrisy 

These domestic divisions became very apparent m the 
peiiod of the convciaion of the Ttoiuan Empiie , and a natural 
desire to guard intact the orthodoxy and teal of the conveits, 
and to prevent a lontinual discordance, stimulated the 
Fathers in their very vehement denunciations of all mixed 
Diarriagos AVe may also trace m these denimciations tbs 
outline of a very singulai doctnno, which was afterwards 
suffoivid to fall into obscurity, but was revived m the last 
century in England in a curious and learned work of the 
nonjuror Dodwell ‘ The union of Christ and His Church 

' *A diBConrBe concerning the 1702) The reader may find Bome- 
obhgatioD to marry within the true thing about Bodwell in Macaulay’s 
communion, following from thoir B-ist of EiialanJ, ch, xiv , but 
style («tr) of being called a holy Macaulay, who does not appear 
Bsed' Thia rare discouree IB ap- to have known Bodwell’s master- 
pended to a sermon against mixed piece — ^bVsdiseertation Be Puucif ale 
nuLtiiagsa by LsiUe (London, Afarfvrtun.whichii oneof thehnest 
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kiid be«n represented as a marriage, and this image was not 
regarded as a mefe metaphor or comparison, but as intimat* 
mg a mystenouB unitj, which, though not susceptible of anj 
very clear definition, was not on that account the leas real 
Chnstiana were the ‘ hmba of Christ,’ and for them to jom 
themselves m marriage with those who were not of the 
Christian fold was hterally, it was said, a species of adultery 
or fornication The intermarriage of the Israelites, the 
chosen seed of the ancient world, with the Gentiles, had been 
described in the Old Testament as an act of impurity , ' and 
m the opimon of some, at least, of tho Fathers, the Christiaii 
commivmty occupied towards the unbeheveiu a position 
analogous to that which the Jews had occupied towards the 
Gentiles St Cypiian denoonood the crime of those 'who 
prostitute the limbs of Christ m marriage with the Gentiles ’ “ 
TertuUian described the mtermamage as fomicaUou,’ and 
after the tniimph of the Church, the mtermsmagB of Jens 
and Christians was made a capital ofienoo, and was stigma- 
tised by the law as adultery ‘ The civil law did not 
prohibit the orthodox from mtermonying with heretics, but 
many councils m strong terms denounced such mamages as 
criminal 

The extreme sanctity attributed to vugiuity, the absolute 
condemnation of nil foims of sexual connection other than 
marriage, and tho foimation and giadiial leahsatdon of tho 
Christian conceiition of luaniage as s periiiaueiit union of a 


Bpecimens of cntlciBm of hiB time — 
end who only knew the diBcourse on 
mamogeB by extracts, has, 1 think, 
done him considerable injustice 
' Bodwell relies mainly upon 
thiB fact, and especiallj upon Ezra s 
having treated these mamagee as 
essentially null 

s * Juugere cum infidelibus vin- 
enlum matrimonii, proetitsere gen- 
tihbus membra Chrieti ’ — Cypnau, 


De La^tt 

* Bsec citm ita sint, fldelas 
Qentilium matrimonia subeuntes 
etupri reos esse constat, et arcendoe 
ab Omni communicatione fratemi- 
tatiB ’ — Tert Ad Uxor, ll 3 

* See on this law, and on the 
many councils which condemned 
the marriage of orthodox witk 
heretics, Bingham, Anii^ zxu 2, 

SS 1-2 
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■Mn and wonum of the lenie religious opinions, consecrated 
bj solemn religions semces, cariTing 'with it a deep religicnu 
signification, and dissoluble only by death, were the most 
obvious Mgnii of Chnstian mfiuenoe m the sphere of ethics 
we are examining Another very important result of the 
new religion was to raise to a fiir greater honour than they 
bad previoiisly possessed, the quahties m which women 
peculiarly excel 

There are few more cunons subjects of enquiry than the 
distmctive differences between the sexes, and the manner m 
which those differences have affected the ideal types of dif- 
ferent ages, nations, philosophies, and religions Physically, 
men have the indisputable superiority m strength, and 
women m beauty Intellectually, a certam infenonty of 
the female sex can hardly he demed when we remember how 
almost exclusively the foremost places m every department 
of science, hterature, and art have been occupied by men, 
how infimtesimally small is the number of women who have 
shown in any form the very highest order of gemus, how 
many of the greatest men have achieved their greatness m 
defiance of tfie most adverse cu-cumstances, and how com- 
pletely women have failed m obtaining the first position, 
even in music or painting, for the cultivation of which their 
circumstances would appear most propitious It is as im- 
possible to find a female Baphael, or a female Handel, as a 
female Shakspeare or Neivton Women are intellectually 
more desultory and volatile than men , they are more occu- 
pied with particular instances than 'with general principles , 
they judge rather by mtuitive perceptions than by dehberate 
reasoning or past experience They are, however, usually 
superior to men m nimblenesB and rapidity of thought, andm 
the gift of tact or the power of seizmg speedily and faithfully 
the finer inflexions of feeling, and they have therefore often 
attained very great eminence m conversation, as letter 
writers, as actresses, and os novelists. * 
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MorsU/, ihe general anpenority of -iromen over men, ii^ 
I think, unqnestiionable If we take the somewhat coarse 
and madequate criterion of police statistics, we find that, 
while the male and female populations are nearly the same 
m number, the crimes committed by men are usually rather 
more than five tunes as numerous as those committed by 
women , ' and although it may be justly observed that men, 
as the stronger sox, and the sox upon whom the burden of 
suppoiting the family is thrown, have more temptations than 
women, it must be remembered, on the other hand, that 
extreme poverty which verges upon starvation is most com- 
mon among women, whoso means of livelihood are most 
restricted, and whoso earnings are smallest and most pre- 
carious Self-sacrifice is the most conspicuous element of a 
virtuous and religious character, and it is certamly far leas 
common among men than among women, whose whole lives 
are usually spent m yielding to the will and consulting the 
pleasures of another There are two gieat departments of 
virtue the impulsive, oi that which springs spontaneously 
from the emotions , and the deliberative, or that which is 
performed in obedience to the sense of duty , and m both of 
these I imagine women are superior to men Their sensi- 
bility IS greater, they are more chaste both in thought and 
act, more tender to the erring, more compassionate to the 
suffering, more affectionate to all about them On the other 
hand, those who have traced the course of the wives of the 
poor, and of many who, though m narrow circumstances, 

* Many carious statistics illus- statistics of crime are absolately 
trating this fact are gi^ea by hi dpclsirc on the quealion of the com 
BonnewUe de Marsaiigy — a Porta- paratire morality of the sexes, and 
guese writer who was counsellorof also, if he had not thought it due 
the Imperial Court at Pans — in to bis official position to talk in a 
hiB tur l<i Moraliti cemparie rather grotesqne strain about the 
dt la Femme et de C Homme (Pans, regeneration and glorification of 
1862) The writer would hai e the s»x in the person of the £m 
done bettor if he had nit main- press Eugenie, 
tamed, m lawyer fashion, that the 
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COS luu-dly be called poor, will probably admit that m no 
other class do we so often find entire lives ^lent m daily per- 
sistent self-denial, in the patient endurance of countless trials, 
m the ceaseless and dehberate sacrifice of their own enjoy- 
ments to the well-bemg or the prospects of othei-s Women, 
however, though less prone than men to intemperance and 
brutahty, are m general more addicted to the petty forms of 
vanity, jealousy, spitefiilness, and ambition, and they are 
also inferior to men m active courage In the courage of 
endurance they are commonly superior , but their passive 
courage is not so much fortitude which bears and defies, as 
resignation which bears and bends In tbe ethics of mtellecl 
they are decidedly mfenor To repeat an expression I have 
already employed, women very rarely love tnith, though 
they love passionately what they call ‘ the truth,’ or opuuons 
they have received fiom others, and hate vehemently those 
who differ from them They are little capable of impartiality 
or of doubt , their thmking is chiefly a mode of fooling , 
though very generous m their acta, they are rarely generoiw 
m their opinions or m their judgments They persuade 
rather than convince, and value belief rather as a source of 
consolation than os a faithful expression of the leahty of 
tilings They are less capable than men of perceiving tjuali- 
fying circumstances, of admittmg tbe existence of elements 
of good m systems to which they are opposed, of distmguish- 
mg the personal chaiacter of an opponent from the opinions 
he mamtams Men lean most to justice and women to 
mercy Men excel m energy, self-reliance, perseverance, and 
magnanimity , women m humility, gentleness, modesty, and 
endurance The reabsmg imagination which causes us to 
pity and to love is more sensitive m women than in men, 
and it IS especially more capable of dwelling on the unseen 
Their religious or devotional realisations are incontestably 
more vivid , and it is probable that, while a father is most 
moved by the death of a child in l&s presence, a mother 
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generally feels most the death of a child in some distant land. 
Bat, though mord intense, the sympathies of women are com- 
monly less wide than those of men Their imaginations 
mdividualise more , their affections aie, m consequence, con- 
centrated rather on leaders than on causes , and if they care 
for a great cause, it is generally because it is represented by 
a gieat man, or connected with some one whom they love 
In politics, then- enthusiasm is more naturally loyalty than 
patriotism In history, they are even more mclined than 
men to dwell exclusively upon biogiaphical mcidents or 
characteristics as distinguished from the march of general 
causes In benevolence, they excel in charity, which alle- 
viates individual suffering, rather than in philanthropy 
which deals v ith large masses and is more frequently em- 
ployed m preventing than in allaving calamity 

It was a inmark of TVmckelnisnn that ‘ the supreme 
beauty of Greek ait is rather male than female , ‘ tud the 
justice of this remark has been amply corroborated by the 
greater knowledge we have of late years attained of the 
works of the Phidian period, m which art achieved its 
highest poi fection, and m which, at the same time, force and 
freedom, and masculine grandeur, were its pre-emment 
charactei istics A siimiar obsei ration may be made of the 
moral ideal of which ancient art was simply the expression 
In antiquity the virtues that were most admired were almost 
exclusively those which are distmctively maeciiline Courage, 
self assei tion, magnanimity, and, above all, patriotism, were 
the leadmg features of the ideal type , and chastity, modesty, 
and chai ity, the gentler and the domestic vu-tues, which are 
especially femimne, were greatly undervalued With the 
smgle exception of conjugal fidelity, none of the virtueB that 
were very highly prized were virtues distmctively or pre- 
eminently feminine With this exception, nearly all the 
most lUustiiouB women of antiquity were illostnous chiefly 
because they overcame the natural conditions of their sex. 
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It 18 a charactenstic fact that the faToonte female i^eal at 
the artiste appears to have been the Amazon ‘ We may 
admue the Spartan mother, and the mother of the Gracchi, 
repressing every sign of gnef when theu children were 
sacriiiced upon the altar of thmr country, we may wonder at 
the majestic courage of a Porcia and an Ama, but we extol 
them chiedy because, being women, they emancipated them- 
selves fimm the frailty of their sex, and displayed an heroic 
fortitude worthy of the strongest and the bravest of men. 
W e may bestow an equal admiration upon the noble devo- 
tion and chanty of a St Elizabeth of Himgary, or of a Mrs. 
Pry, but we do not admire them because they displayed these 
virtues, although they wore women, for we feel that their 
vu tues were of the kind which the female nature is most 
fitted to produce The change from the heroic to the samtly 
ideal, from the ideal of Paganism to the ideal of Chnstmnity, 
was a change from a type which was essentially male to one 
which was essentially femimne Of all the great schools of 
philosophy no other reflected so faithfully the Roman con- 
ception of moral excellence as Stoicism, and the greatest 
Roman exponent of Stoicism summed up its character in a 
single sentence when he pronounced it to be beyond all other 
sects the most emphatically masculme ’ On the other hand, 
an ideal type m which meekness, gentleness, patience, 
humility, faith, and love are the most prominent features, is 
not naturally male but female A reason probably deeper 
t han the historical ones which are commonly alleged, why 
sculpture has always been peculiarly Pagan and pamting 
peouharly Christian, may be found m the fact, that sculpture 
IS especially suited to represent male beauty, or the beauty of 
strength, and painting female beauty, or the beauty of soft- 

Soe Pliny, Hvt Kat xxxiv teresse, quantum inter fceminae et 
19 mares non immento dixenm ' — Di 

* 'Tantum inter Stcicos, Serene, CoTut Sa^Hentu, i 
K neteroB sapieutiam profaesoe in- 
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ness , and tnat Pagan aentuuent was chiefly a glorification 
01 the masculuA quahtiea of strength, and courage, and con- 
scious virtue, while Christian sentunent is chiefly a glorifica- 
tion of the femiiune quahtiea of gendeneas, humility, and 
love The painters whom die religious feehng of Christen- 
dom has recognised as the most faithful exponents of Chris- 
tian sentiment have always been those who infused a large 
measure of feminine beauty even mto their male characters , 
and we never, or scarcely ever, find that the same artist has 
been conspicuously successful m delmeating both Christian 
and Fagan types Michael Angelo, whose genius loved to 
expatiate on the subhimty of strength and defiance, failed 
signally m ius representations of the Christian ideal, and 
Perugino was equally unsuccessful when he sought to pour 
tray the features of the heroes of antiquity ' The position 
that was giadually assigned to the Virgin as the female ideal 
m the belief and the devotion of Christendom, was a conse- 
cration or an expi-eaaion of the new value that was attached 
to the fe minin e virtues 

The general superiority of women to men m the strength 
of their religious emotions, and their natural attraction to a 
leligion which made personal attachment to its Pounder its 
central duty, and which imparted an unprecedented digmty 
and afforded an unprecedented scope to their charactenstib 
virtues, account for the very conspicuous position that female 
infiuenoe assumed m the great work of the conversion of the 
Roman Empire In no other important movement of thought 
was it BO powerful or so acknowledged In the ages of 


' This u well illustrated, on the at Rome , and, on the other sida 
one nde, by the most repulsive re- by the frescoes of Perugino, at 
presentations of Chnst, by Michael Femgia, representing the great 
Angelo, in the great f^co in the ssgee of Pagamem ^e fignre of 
Bistine Chapel (so inferior to the Cato, in the latter, almost ap- 
Chnst of Orgagna, at Fisa, from proaches, as well ae I remember, 
which It was putly imiMed), and the type of St ^obn 
in marble m Che Minerva Chnrch 
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persocution female figuiee occupy many of tbe foremoet 
places m tbe ranks of martyidom, and Pagan and Christian 
writers alike attest tbe alacrity with which women docked 
to the Church, and the influence they exercised m its fayoui 
over the male meziibera of then families The mothers of 
St Augustine, St Chrysoetom, St Basil, St Gregory 
Nazianzen, and Theodoret, had all a leading f)BXt in the 
conversion of their sons St Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, Flacilla, the wife of Theodosius the Great, St 
Pulchena, the sister of Theodoaius tbe Youngei, and Placidia, 
the mother of Valentmian III , were among the most 
conspicuous defendei’B of the faith In the heretical sects the 
same zeal was manifeetod, and Anus, PnBcillLan, and 
Montanus w'ere all auppoitod by troops of zoaloiia female 
devoteee In the career of asceticism women took a part 
httle if at all inferior to men, wlale in the organisation of 
the great woik of chanty they were pre-emuient For no 
othei held of active labour are women so adznirabi} suited as 
for this , and although we may trace &om tbe eailiest period, 
in many ciceds and ages, individual instances of their 
influence in allaying the Huflenngs of the distreeeed,* it may 


' In that flue descnptioD of a 
virtuoui woman which is ascribed 
to the mother of King Tyemoel, we 
read * She stretcheth out her hand 
to the poor , jea, she reachetb 
forth her hands to the needy ’ 
(Proverbs xixi 20 ) 1 have 

already (quoted from Xenophon 
tlie beantiinl description of tbe 
'Ireek w»fe tending her sick slaves 
So, too, LnripidoB represents the 
slaves of AlcedUs gathtring with 
tears around the htnl of their 
dying mistress, wlio, even then, 
found some kind word for each, 
and, when she died, lameDling her 
ns theiT second mother (hunp 
Jioiit*) In the servile war whioh 


dosolnte^l Sicily at the time ot tlie 
Pumc wars, we find a touchiug 
trait of the same kind I he 
revolt was provoked by the cruel- 
ties of a rich roan, named Damo 
philua, and hm wife, who were 
niaav icred with circumstances of 
great atrocity , but the slaves 
preserved their daughter entirely 
unharmed for she bad always 
made it her Imsmegs to console 
them in tbeir sorrow, and she had 
wou the love of all (Biodor Sic 
Fra^ xxxiv ) So, boo, Marcia, 
tlie wife of Cato used to suckle 
her >oung from her breast. 

(I’lut. Aftrc Cato ) I may add 
the well-known sentimect which 
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be truly said th^ their instmct and genius of charity bad 
never before the dawn of Christianity obtained full scope for 
action Fabiola, Paula, Melania, and a host of other nohle 
ladies devoted their time and fortunes mainly to founding 
and extending vast institations of chanty, some of them of a 
kind before unknown in the world The Empiess Flacilla 
was accustomed to tend with her own hands the sick m the 
hospitals,' and a readmesa to discharge such offices was 
deemed the first duty of a Christian wife ^ From age to age 
the impulse thus commumcated has been felt There has 
been no period, however corrupt, there has been no Church, 
however superstitious, that has not been adorned by many 
Chnstian women devoting their entire hvoa to assuaging the 
Buffenngs of men , and the mission of charity thus msbtuted 
has not been more efficacious in diminishing the sum of human 
wretchedness, than m promoting the moral dignity of those by 
whom it was conducted 

Among the Collviidian heretics, women were admitted to 
the priesthood Among the oithodox, although this honoul 
was not bestowed upon them, they received a religious 
consecration, and discharged some minor ecclesiastical func- 
tions under the name of deaconesses * This ordei may be 
traced to the Apostolic period * It consisted of elderly 
virgins, who were set apart by a formal ordination, and were 
employed in assisting as catechists and attendants at the 
baptism of women, m visiting the sick, mmistermg to martyrs 


Virgil puts in the mouth of Dido 
‘ H&ud ignara mall mieeris sue- 
currere disco ' There are, doubt- 
leee, many other touchee of the 
same kind in ancient literature, 
some of which may occur to ray 
readers 

* Theodoret, v 19 

* Bee the beautiful dmcription 
of the functions of a Chnstian 
woman in the second book of Ter- 


tullian, Jxi Uxormi 

* See, upon the deaconessee, 
Bingham’s Chnstian Antiquities, 
book 11 ch 22, and Ludlow'e 
Woman's Work m the Church 
The latter author argues elabo- 
rately that the ‘ widows ' were not 
the eame as the deaconessee 

• Phffihe (Horn xvi 1) is 
described as a Sidseitis 
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in prhoB, pnaerying order in tiie oongregatioiui, and an- 
oompanTing and preeentuu; women who desned an interview 
with the bishop. It would appear, ftom the evidence of 
some councils, that abuses gradually crept into this institution, 
and the deaconesses at last &ded into sunple nuns, but they 
were stall in existence m the East in the twelfth century 
Besides these, widows, when they had been but once mamed, 
were treated with peculiar honour, and were made the 
special recipients of the chanty of the Church Wommi 
advanced in years, who, either from their single life or fiom 
bereavement, have been left without any male protector m 
the world, have always been peculiarly deserving of com- 
miseration With less strength, and commonly with less 
means, and less knowledge of the world than men, they are 
hable to contract certain pecnlianties of mind and manner to 
which an excessive amount of ndicule has been attached, and 
age in most cases furmahes them with veiy little to 
oomiiensata for the charms of which it has deprived them 
The weight and dignity of matured wisdom, which make 
the old age of one sex so venerable, are more rarely found 
in that of the other, and even physical beauty is more 
ftequently the characteristic of an old man than of an old 
woman. The Church labonred steadily to cast a halo of 
reverence around this period of woman’s life, and its religions 
exercises have done veiy much to console and to occupy it 
In accordance with these ideas, the Chnstian legislators 
contributed largely to improve the legal position of widows in 
respect to property,' and J ustuuan gave mothers the guardian- 


1 A very able vriter, vbo takes 
OB the whole an nnfsTounible 
new of the loSnence of Chrie- 
tlanity on le^slatioa, saye ' The 
provieion for the widow was 
attributable to the exartiona of the 
Ohurcb, which never relaxed ile 
Bohdtnde for the mtereete of wivea 


aarriTing their huebande, winning, 
perbape, one of the most azdnoue 
of Its tnnmphs when, after exact- 
ing for two or three centimes an 
express promise from the husband 
at marriage to endow hie wife. 
It at ladt succeeded in engrafting 
the principle of dower on the 
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ship of their childien, destroying the Pagan rule that 
guardianship oould only be legally exercised by men.* The 
usual subserrienoe of the sex to eccleBiastical mfluence, the 
numerous instances of nch widows devotuig their for- 
tunes, and mothers their sons, to the Church, had no 
doubt some influence m secunng the advocacy of the clergy ^ 
but these measures had a mamfest importance m elevating 
the position of women who have had, m Christian lands, a 
great, though not, I think, altogether a beneficial influence, 
in the early education of thou: eons 

Independently of all legal enactments, the simple change 
of the ideal type by bringmg specially feminine virtues mto 
the foiofiont was suiEcient to elevate and ennoble the sex 
The commaudmg position of the medueval abbesses, the groat 
number of female samts, and especially the reverence bestowed 
upon the Virgin, had a suiular efleot It is remarkable that 
the Jews, 'sho, of the three great nations of antiqmty, 
cortamly produced in history and poetry the smallest number 
of illustrious women, should have furnished the world with 
its supreme female ideal, and it is also a strikmg illustrstion 
of the quahties which jirovo most attractive in woman that 
one of whom we know nothing except her gentleness and 
her sorrow should have exercised a magnetic power upon 
the world mcomparably greatei than was exercised by the 
most majestic female patriots of Paganism Whatever may 
he thought of its theological propriety, there can be httle 
doubt that the Catholic reverence for the Vugm has done 
much to^elevate and punfy the ideal of woman, and to soften 
the maimers of men It has had an influence which the 
woi-ship of the Pagan goddesses could never possess, for these 
had been almost destitute of moral beauty, and especially of 
that kmd of moral beauty which is peculiarly femnune 

tiutnmarj law of all Vdoetarn ‘ See Troplong, Inflnmce dm 
Euiope ' — Maine's Aneuni Law, p CkruitanuJM mir U Droit, pp 
m 808-310 
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It BuppUod m a great measure the redeenupg and ennobling 
element m that strange amalgam of religious, licentious, and 
military feeling which was formed around wemen in the age 
of chiislry, and which no succeeding change of habit or belief 
has wholly destroyod 

It can hardly, 1 think, be questioned that m the great 
religious convulsions of the sixteenth century the feminine 
type followed Catholicism, while Protestantism mclined more 
to the masculine type Catbohcism alone retained the 
Virgm woiahip, which at once reflected and sustained the 
first The skill with which it acts upon the emotions by 
music, and painting, and solemn architecture, and impoamg 
pageantry, its tendency to ap|)eal to tlie imagination mther 
than to the reason, and to foetei modes of feeling rather than 
modes of thought, its assertion of absolute and ufalliblo 
certainty, above all, the maanei m which it teaches its 
votary to throw himself perjietually on authonty, all tended 
m the same direction It is the pai-t of a woman to lean, it 
IS the part of a man to stand A religion which prescribes 
to the distracted mind unreasoning faith lu an infalhble 
Ohuroli, and to the tioubled conscience an imphcit trust ui 
an absolving piiosUiood, has evei had an especial atti action 
to a feminme mind A religion which recognises no authonty 
between man and his Creator, which asserts at once the 
dignity and the duty of private jiidgnient and which, while 
deepenmg immeasurably the sense of mdividual resjKinsibihty, 
denudes religion of meretncious ornaments, and of most 
Boethetic aids, is pre-emmontly a religion of men Pimtaniam 
IS the most masculme form that Chnstiamty has yet assumed 
Its most illustnous teachers differed from the Catholic 
saints as much in the moral type they displayed as m the 
system of doctrines they held Cathohcism commonly softens, 
whdo Protestantism strengthens, thecharacter, hut the softness 
of the first often degenerates into wAkness, and the strength 
of the second nito hardness Sincerely Catholic nations are 
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dlstlTiguished for their reverence, for their habitual and nvid 
peicepUoiiB of i^Ugious thirds, for the warmth of then 
emotiona, for a certain amiabilitj of disposition, and a certain 
natural courtesy and refinement of manner that are in- 
expressibly winning Sincerely Protestant nations are ihs- 
tmguiBhodfor their love of tiuth, for their firm sense of duty, 
for the strength and the dignity of their character Loyalty 
and humility, which are especially feminme, flourish chiefly 
m the first, liberty and self-assertion in the second The 
first are most prone to supeistition, and the second to 
fanaticism Fiotostantism, by puri^rmg and dignifying 
marriage, confen-ed a great benefit upon women , but it must 
be owned that neithei m its ideal type, nor m the general 
tenor of its doctrines or devotions, is it as congenial to their 
nature as the religion it superseded 

Its complete suppression of tlie conventual system was 
also, I think, veiy fai' fiom a lienefit to women or to the 
world It would be impossible to conceive any institution 
more needed than one which would fumiah a shelter for tlie 
many women who, fiom poverty, oi domestic unhappuiess, 
or other causes, find themselves cast alone and unprotected 
mto the battle of life, which would secure them from the 
temptations to gross vice, and frcm the extremities of suffer 
mg, and would convert them mto agents of active, organised, 
and intelligent chanty Such an institution w ould be almost 
free from tbe objections tliat may justly be urged against 
monastenes, which withdraw strong men from manual labour, 
and it would largely mitigate the difiiculty of providmg labour 
and means of livehhood for smgle women, which la one of 
the most pressing, in our own day one of the most appalling, 
of social problems Most unhappily for mankind, this noble 
conception was from the first perverted Institutions that 
might liave had an incalculable philanthropic value were 
based upon the prmciple of asceticism, which makes the 
sacrifice, not the promotion, of earthly happmess ite aun, and 
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bintfang towi prodaced mncli miBeiy and not a little vice 
The convent became tbe perpetual pnsori of the daughter 
whom a father was diamclmed to endow, or of young girls 
who, under the impulse of a transient enthusiasm, or of a 
transient sorrow, took a step which they never could retrace, 
and useless penances and contemptible superstitions wasted 
the energies that might have been most beneficially employed 
Still it IS very doubtful whether, even in the most degraded 
period, the convents did not prevent more misery than they 
inflicted, and m the Sisters of Chanty the religious orders of 
Catholicism have pi oducod one of the most perfect of all the 
types of womanhood There is, as I conceive, no fact m 
modern history more deeply to be deplored than that the 
Reformers, who m matters of doctrinal mnovutions were 
often so timid, should have levelled to the dust, mstead of 
attemptmg to regenerate, the whole conventual system of 
Cathohcism 

The course of these observations has led me to transgress 
the hmite assigned to this history It has been, however, 
my object through this entire work to oahibit not only tbe 
nature but also the significance of tlie moral facts I have 
recorded, by showmg how they Lave affected the subsequent 
changes of society I will conclude tnia chapter, and tins 
work, by observing that of all the departments of ethics 
the questions concerning the relations of the sexes and the 
proper position of women are those upon the future of which 
there rests the greatest uncertamtj History tells us that, 
as avilisation advances, the chanty of men becomes at once 
warmer and more expansive, their habitual conduct both 
more gentle and more temperate, and their love of truth 
more sincere , but it also warns ns that m penods of great 
mtellectnal enlightenment, and of gieat social refinement, 
the relations of the sexes have often been most anarchical 
It IS impossible to deny that the foi^ which these relations 
at present assume bss lieen very bu gely affected by special 
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rebgioiu teaching, which, for good or for ill, is rapidly 
waning in the sjdiere of goyemnieut, and also, that certain 
recent reyolntioDB in econonucal opinion and mdnstnal 
enterprise have a most profonnd hearing upon the subject 
The belief that a rapid increase of population is always 
eminently beneficial, which was long accepted as an axiom 
by both statesmen and moralists, and was made the basis of 
a large part of the legislation of the first and of the decisions 
of the second, has now been replaced by the directly opposite 
doctrine, that the very highest interest of society is not to 
stimulate but to restrain multaphcation, diminishing the 
number of marriages and of children In consequence of 
this belief, and of the many factitious wants that accompany 
a luxunoiia eiviligation, a very large and increasing propor- 
tion of women aie left to mate their way in life without any 
male protector, and the difficulties tliey have to encounter 
through physical weakness have lieen most unnaturally and 
most fearfully aggravated by laws and customs which, rest- 
ing on the old assumption that every woman should be a 
wife, habitually deprive them of the pecuniary and edncational 
advantages of men, exclude them absolutely from very many 
of the employments m which they might earn a subsistence, 
encumber their course m others by a heartless ridicule or by 
a steady disapprobation, and consign, in consequence, many 
ihousands to the most extreme and agonising povei'ty, and 
perhaps a still larger number to the paths of vice At the 
same tune a momentous revolution, the efiecte of which can 
as yet be but imperfectly descried, has te^en place m the 
chief spheres of female industry that remain The progress 
of machinery has destroyed its domeetio character The 
disteffi has fallen from the hand The needle is hemg rapidly 
superseded, and the work which, from the days of Homer to 
the present century, was accomplished m the centre of the 
family, has been transferred to the crowded manufactory ' 

' The reaults of this change have been treated by Mies Farkes 
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The probable consequences of these things are among the 
most important questions that can occupy the morahst or 
the philanthropist, but thoy do not fall ■within the pronnce 
of the historian That the pm'suita and education of -women 
Will be considerably altered, that these alterations will bnng 
with them some modifications of the type of character, and 
•hat the prevailing moral notions concerning the relations of 
the sexes ■will be subjected m many quarters to a severe and 
' hostile criticism, may safely be predicted Many -wild 
theories -will doubtless be propounded Some real ethical 
changes may perhaps be effected, but these, if 1 mistake not, 
can only be within defimte and narrow hmits. He who 
■will eenously reflect upon our clear perceptions of the 
difference between piinty and impurity, upon the laws that 
govern our affections, and upon the interests of the children 
who are bom, may easily convince himself that m this, as m 
all other spheres, there are certain etem-il moral landmarks 
which never can bo removed 


ID her trrly admirable little book better than by any other writer 
called Eiaayn on Womnn'o Work, with whom I am aoquainted 
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mg, 122, 123 History of the 
celibacy of the clergy, 328, 3J6 
Celsua calls the Clirisimns bihyl 
lists, 1 376 And jugglers, 

384 

Celts, Spanish, thtir worwbip of 
death, i 206, 207 Causes of 
their passion foi' suitide, 207, 
m>le Their lameutatious on the 
birth of men, 207, note 
Censors, Homan, minute supervisiou 
of the, 1 108 

Character, influence of, on opinion, 
1 172 Gorerned in a great moa- 
sure by national circumstances. 
172 

Chariot races, passion for, at Con* 
Stantiuopii, 11 37 
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Chanty, a fo^ of self-lore, acocod* 
log to the Utilitarians, 1 9, and 
note Impossibility of chanty 
becoming a pleasure if practised 
only with a view to that end, 86 
Chanty of the Stoics, 191 Cice- 
ro’s emphatic assertion M the 
duty, 24U Exertions of the 
Chnstiaus in the cause of chanty, 
11 75,79 Inadequate place given 
to this movement in history, 84, 
85 Christian chanty, in uhat it 
lOiisisis, 73 Laws of the liomani, 
73 Pagan examples of chanty, 
78 ^’oble eDlhusiasm of tha 
Chii'^tians in the cause of chanty, 
78 79 Chanty enjoined as a 
matteruf justice, 81 Theological 
notions of tharity, 85, 60 , 91 
Evils of Catholic chanty, 93>94 
Legends respecting the rirtue, 
24o, aud note 

Clurleinagne, hie Uw respecting 
^^uu(ia>, 11 245 FaKinalion ex 
crcibid by him over the popular 
imugiimtiou, 271 , 272 Eih poly- 
gamy, 348 

Charles \ , the Emperor, his law 
against heggai-s, 11 97 

Churlos !5Iuitel, his defeat of ths 
Mnliammedaus, at Poictleia, u 

273 

Charondos, law of, on second mur 
niigas, 11 8'25, note 

Chastity, 10 Utiiiturian systems, 1 
12, 49 bketch of the history of, 
lU3-i07, The Catholic monastic 
system 107 Mudem judgments 
of 11 282, 283 Catos news, 
314 Mystical news, 315 Ser- 
vices of iht ascetics m enforcing 
the duty of chubtuy, 818-320 

Cliildren, cliarge of murdering lu- 
fauts, among the early Christians, 
1 417 Abortion, u. 20-24 

Int^jticide, 24, 26 Exposed 
children, 32 Insiitutiozii of the 
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Komauv for lUe Ltmeflt of childran, 

77 

Chi Ion, his closing hours, i 207 

Cholera, theologii^ doUoub respect 
lag the, } 356 

CiirifatiaD aud piigan nrtues com* 
pared, } 190 

ChnetiHDity , difltmctiooa betireen 
the pagan and Chiistiaa coocep 
tioDS of death i 20^ The im 
porumcB of ChrieLinmt/ not 
recogDified by pagao writnia 336 
OauMs of this 338 hiXamiuntioD 
of the theory whioh aecnbee part 
of the teaching of the later pagan 
moraliaU to Ciirietiao iniluence, 
340 Theory ■which attributes 
the couteraion of Home to evi 
deuces of miraclos, 346 Opmioii 
of the pagans about the credulity 
oil hh Christians 34? Intipjuiiy 
of the Christians of the third «.on 
tury for ju Iging histone imraclas, 

375 Aud for judging propbetKs 

376 Contemporary mirn< Ie« rep 
reseated as e&istiug among them 
S77 Christian miracles had pro 
bally little -weight wuli the 
pagans 385 I’rogrose of ChriH 
tuiijity to what <lue, 386, 387 
Sngular adaptation of it to the 
wants of the time 3S7 Horoism 
It mspired 390 KipUuatioo of 
the conrersiou of the Xionian Lm 
pira, 393 Account of the perso 
cutlons of the Chnstians, 395 
Keasoiis -why the Christians were 
more persecuted than the Jews 
403, 406, 407 The first cause of 
the persecution of the Chnstiaris, 
406 Charges of immorality 
brought against them 414 Due 
in a great measure to Jews and 
heretics, 416, 417 Tlie distur 
bance of domestic life caused I y 
female eonversions 418 ^iiti 
pat by of the Romans to erory 
system ‘which employed rehgiu>is 
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torronsm 421 Christian intole- 
rance of pagan worship, 423 
Aud of diTereity of belief 424-< 
427 Histoiy of the persecutions, 
429 Keros, 429 Domitian’s 
431 Condition of the Chnstians 
under the Antonines, 434 De- 
come profoundly obnoxious to tlie 
people, 436 Marcus Aurelius, 
4 i9, 440 Introduction of Chris- 
tianity into France, 442, and note 
Attitude of the rulers towards it 
from M Aurelius to Decius 461 
ei ieg Condition of the Church 
on t he eve of t he Deciau persecc 
tiui) 148 Gallus, 454 Valenan, 
4o4 OaDhnua, 455 Krection 
of churches in the Frnpire, 467 
Ttrsecutious Diocletian and 
OnlenuH 458 End of the perse- 
cutions 463 Massacre of Chns- 
nans in i’brygia, 46 1 Moral 
ethuvey of the Chnsliau sense of 
mn II 3 Dark vitws of humiiD 
nature not common in the early 
Church, 6 The jieiiiteutial sys 
tern, 6 Lmpire Christianity at- 
tained in eliciting disintereeted 
enthusiasm 8 Great punty of 
the early Chnstians, 10, 11 Tlie 
promise of the Church for many 
coQtunes &lRi6od 12 The first 
cousc-queoco ol Christianity a new 
8( nse of thevsanctity of humau 
life, 17 Influence in the protec 
tion of hfe In 

the snppresBioQ of gladiatorial 
shows, 34 Its effect npon per 
eecutions, 40, et $eq The penal 
code not lighbene-i by it, 42 
Condemnation of Hiiicide 43 
Second consequence of Christianity 
Teaches universal brotherhood, 
61 Slavery, 61-66 Kansom of 
captives, 72 Chanty, 73 Exer- 
tions of the ChnsUans in the 
cause of chanty, 76, 79 Their 
exertions ivheo the Empire was 
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lubverted, 81, 82, 88 Theologi* 
eil nouo&tf eoucerniDg lutiamty, 
85-&0 AbDHgtTiDg, 90-92 
B«U(ifiLuU dff<»ct of Glirittiiaotty 
in supplying pure itUAgefi to the 
imagioiitiou, 99 Summurj of 
the pbiiaothropic achievement 
of ChxiHtiauitj, 100 Ways in 
vliich the ascoiic mode of life 
affected loth the ideal type and 
Tealised condition of morale, IJ2, 
it itq llietory of the reialiona 
of CliriHiiKnvty to the cl^ le virtues 
]4<) Impn MiQcuts effected ly 
Ohrislianiry in the morals of the 
|>eopld, 1 63 Artitnde ot Chris 
tiamTy to the barlianans, 178 
How It achiQvod their contcr- 
siou, 179 181 Tendency of tliu 
harlmnana to adulteruto it, 181 
Ltgeuda of the contlict between 
the old gods and the new faith, 
181 fierce hatred uf rnal 
«tect«, and total dustruciton of 
religious liberty, 194, 200 Poly- 
theistic and idolatroos form of 
Christianity lo medieval times, 
229 The doctrine of purgatory, 
232 Hanelita conferred by the 
monasteries, 243-245 The oh- 
tervauce of Sunday, 245 Influ 
ence of Christianity upon war, 
254, 259 Upon the consecration 
of secular rank, 2f0, Upon 

the condition of women, 316, et 
teq Strong assertion of the 
equaUty of obligation in marmige, 
345, 346 EeUtionof CbristiHDity 
to the female virtues, 3oS, et 

Gbrysippus on the immortality of 
the soul, 1 183 

Chrysostom, St , his lalxiurs for 
monachistn n 107 His treatment 
of his mother, 132 

Cicero on the evidence of a Ditine 
element within us, l 56, note 
liJi deffoitioQ of conscieace, 83 
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His LOOcepuoD of the i>eity, 164 
His opinion of the popular belicfSf 
] 66 Instance of hus love of truth, 
176, note His desire for post 
humous reputation, 185, note 
His doLlaratioD as to virtue con- 
cealing Itself from the world, 185 
His belief lu the immortality uf 
the sou), 204 His view of death, 
205 206 His complacency on the 
approach of death, 207 Hia con- 
co{iioQ of suicide, 213 His 
luaiuteiiance of the doctrine of 
uuiveisd brotherhood, 240 How 
he regarded the gum<8 of the 
arena, 285 His friendship with 
bis freedmun Tiro, 323 His r© 
marks on chanty, n 79 His 
rules re'-pecting almsgiviiig 92 
Ciroumcelliouis atiocities of the, n 
41 Their custom of provoking 
martyrdom, 49 

Civic virtues, predominance accorded 
to in ancient ethics i 200 
Civiligat DO, roffuiDg influence of, on 
Uste, 1 79 Pleasures of a cifi 
heed and semi civilised societ) 
compared, 83 Views of Mill and 
Buckle on the comparative inliu 
ence of intellectual and moral 
agencies m 102, note Lffect of 
education in diminishing cruelty 
uudproduaog charity, 134 Moral 
enlbuBiasm appropnate to dilTer- 
ent stdges of civibsation, 136 
Increase of veracity with ei^ilisa 
tiOD, 137 Each stage of ciYiIisa- 
turn specially appiopnate to some 
virtue, 147 

Clarke, on moral judgments, i 77 
Classical Literature, preservation 
)i 199 Manner in which it was 
regarded by the Church, 200-204 
Claudius, his delight lo gladiatorial 
shows, 1 280 Hub decree as to 
slrf^es 307 

Claver, 1 ather, his remark on some 
persons vho bad delivered a 
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ennuiAl lato the of jaftiM, 
1 . 41, note 

Claaothas, hm iutcida, i 312 
Cl«meDcj Senoca'a distmetiOD ba* 
tween it and pity, i 169 
Clement of AleTandna, on the two 
BouTces of all the wisdom ot an- 
tiquity, 1 344 On the Sibylline 
bc^ka, 376 Ou wigs, u 149 
Clemens, flarina, put to death, i 
433 

CleombrotuB bissaicide.i 212. 
Clergy corruption of the, from the 
fourth f'entory, II 160,237 Sub- 
miBsiou of the Lastem, bat lade 
pcndence of the Western, clergy 
to the cml power 2o4-268 His- 
tory of their celibacy 328 
Climate, effects of, in stimulating or 
alUyuig the passions i 141 
Clouuro his treatment of Q,ttoen 
Hruiiehaut u 237 
Clould’i, her ooni>er8ion of her hue 
band, i 410 , u 180 
CloTis hiB conTirsion, i 410, ii 
180 Gregory ot Tours account 
of hi6 acta, 240, 241 
Cock fighting among the ancients 
and moderna, ii 164, and nofc, 
175 note 

Cock throwing, ii 164, note^ 175, 
note 

Coemgenus, St, legend of^ u ill, 
note 

Colondge, 8 T , his remarks on tlie 
practice of virtue as n pleasure, i 
28 note His admiration tor 
Hartley, 28, note On the bind- 
ing ground of the belief of Oo^l 
and a hereafter, i 55, note 
Colman, St , his animal companions, 
11 170 His girdle, 319, note 
Oolonies, Homan, the cosmopolitan 
spirit forwarded by the aggran 
disement of the, i 283 
Oolossenzn, the, i 275 Games at 
the dedication of the, 280 * 


Ooluabanoi, St , hu mufioouy la* 
hours, 11 246 

Comedy, Homan, short penod during 
which it dounshed, i 277 
Comet, a temple erected by the Ho 
mans in honour of a, i 367 
Oommodus, his treatment of the 
Christians, i 443 

Compassion, theory that it is the 
cause of our acta of barbarity, i. 


71, 72 

Concubines, Homan, ii 360 
OoucupiseeDce, doctrine of the Fa 
tilers respecting, ii 261 
Condillac, cause of the aUxacUve- 
ness of uuhtananism to, i 71 
Connection with Locko, i 122, 
nute 

C*. ufe^eors, power of the, in the 
early Church, 390, and note 
('ongo HelTAtins on a custom of tbs 
people of, i lt/2, note 
ConquL*^>rs, causes of tlie admura 
tion of 1 04, 96 

Conscience, association of ideas 
gtnerahtig, 1 28 Kecr^ised by 
the discijTea of Hartley 29 Defl 
nitiouB of H(jbl>es, Locke, Beu 
thum, auJ Bain, 29, note The 
rewards and punishments of con 
science 60-62 Unique posituin 
of, in our nature, 83 As deflard 
by Cicero, the Stoics, St Paul, 
and Butler, 61 

Coiisequo icos remote, weakness of 
the utiUUnan doctrine of, i 42 

‘CoDSoiationB.’literature of, leading 


topics of, 1 204 

Constantine, the Emperor, his foun- 
dation of the empire of the East, 
u 12 His humane policy to- 
wards children, 29, 30 His sane 
tion of the gladiatorial shows, 3o 
His biWB m tigating the seventy 
of panisbments, 42 His treat- 
ment of KlavuH, 64 His law 
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reifpecting Sunday, S44 Mogm* 
ficence of hit court &t Conatanti* 
Bopla, 265 

CoDTCntual eystain, effect of the eup* 
presRioQ of the, on women, n 369 
Cordeilla, or Co^eha, her suicide, 
u 53, note 

Connth, effect of the conqaeet of, on 
the decadence of Rome, i 169 
Cornelia, a veetal nrgin, incident of 
her execution, u 316, vote 
Coruelins, the bishop, mort^Tdom of, 
l 454 

CornutuH, hii disbelief in a future 
state, 1 1 83 

Corporations, moral qoalitioe of, i 
153 

Councils of the Church, character of 
the, 11 197. note 

Courtesans, Greek ii 287 Causes 
of their eleTation 291-294 How 
regarded by the i^omans, 300 
Cousin, Victor, his criticism of the 
Scotch moralists, i 74, note Hie 
oljection against Locke, 75, note 
Cnotor, onginates the literature of 
'Consolations,’! 204 
Cremutius Cordus, trial of i 448 
note 

Crime, vaiuo attached 1 y the monks 
to pecuniary compensatione for 
11 . 213 Catalogue of crmos of 
the seventh century, 237-239 
Criivinals, Causes of cur indulgent 
judgment of, 1 ISS 
Cntic^ spirit, the, destroyed by 
Neoplatonism, i 3^0 
Cromaxiano, bis history of sqicide 
1 216, note 

Cruelty, origin and varieties of, i. 
132 134. Cruelty to ADiraals, 
utilitarian doctrine conceruing, 
46. 47 

Crusius his adherence to the opinion 
of Ockham as to the foundation 
of the moral law, i 17, note 
Cndworth, his analysis of moia] 
judgments, i 76 


DIO 

Cnlaginm, a/ax levied on the clergy 
u 330 

Oumbdrland, Bishop, his anselfish 
view of virtue, i 19, note 
Cynics, account of the later, i 309 
Cyprian, St , his evasion of perse 
cution by flight, i 452 His exile 
and martyrdom, 465 
Cyzicus deprived of lU freedom, i 
259 

'Tv^MONS, Apnleius’ disqusilioQ 
U on the doLtnne of, \ 323 The 
doctnnf^ supersedes the Stoical 
naturalism,! 331 The dsemons 
of the Ureeks and Romans, 380 
And of the Cbristians 382 
Dale, V’an, his denial of the super 
natural character of the oracles, i 
374 

Dead, Roman worship of the, i. 168 
i>eath, calmness with which some 
men ot duU and animal natures 
can meet, i 89 brame of miud 
in which a man should approach 
death, according to Epictetus, 195 
IV parniiou for death one of the 
chief ends of the philosophy of 
IhuancieiitH, 202 Bacon s objeC' 
tion to the Stoics’ view of, 202 
'ihe Ir bh legend of the islands 
of life and death, 203 The 
literature of ‘ Consolations,’ 204 
De vth not regarded by the philo* 
sophers as penal, 206 Popular 
terrors of death 205, 206 In* 
stances of tranquil pagan deaths 
207 DiBlnictionn between the 
pagan and Chrisiian (inceptions 
of death 208 

Deems, persecution of the Ohnstiaci 
under i 449 450 
Defoe, Daniel, his tract against beg 
gars, 11 08 and note 
Delphi, oracle of, its description of 
the best religion, i 167 
Deugrfttias, his ransom of pnsonenv 
11 72 
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Dftspotism HeUitms^ MmArks on 
the morftl ofiecU of, i 129, noU 
Diftgor&s, hi8 deoial of the exist- 
ence of the gods, I 102 
Diodorus, the philosopher, his 
suicide 1 21.^ 

Dion Chrysostom, his denunciation 
of images of the Deitj, i 160 
167, note His life and works, 
312 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus on the 
creed ol the Homans i 167 
Disuitere6te<iii(&s, Benthani s re 
marks on, quoted i Si, vote 
Lhspositun, what constitutes ac 
cur inig to the theory ot aas H.in 
tion 1 30 

Diviuuion, a faroiirite subject of 
Homan ridicule i IG6 Hehef of 
the aucidrits ju, 30 I 
Diviij-cu unbouniod M<rty of 
am )iig the Horn uis ii 100-308 . 
Coudemned by the Church, 3S0 
351 

Dt^kietae their tenets n 102 
Dog siar logund of t' e ii 162 
Dolphm legoiida of th«, 11 162, and 
Twie 

Domestic laws, Homan, changes in, 

1 207 208 

Domestic virriio«« distruction of the, 
by the ascetiCH ii 125 
Domitmn hi^lnwr sp'ding suicide, 

1 219 Anecdote ot his cruelty 
289 His law as to slares, 307 
His persecution of the Stoics and 
Christians 431 432 
Domitilla, bamshmi ut of i 433 
Domnina horsuicidewilhhnrdaugh 
ters 11 40 

Donatists thoir intolerance n 195 
Dowry of women, rise of the,!! 277 
and nnte 

Dreams opinions ofthe Romans con 
corning i 366 367 nofe 
Dumont M on Tengcanco quoted, i 
41, note 

Duty, theory of morals must explain 
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what IB, and the notion of there 
being such a thing as, i 6 Haley 
on the difference between it and 
prudence, 16, 16, note Distinc 
tion between natural duties and 
thoss resting on positive law, 
93 Duty a distinct motive, 180 
Dwarfs, combats of, in the arena, i 
281 


17ARTIIQU\KES, how regarded 

Jli by the ancients i 369 Cause 
of persocutioi s of the Christians 
408 

] ustercoDtroversy, bittarneas ofthe, 
11 198 

h loctu School of philosophy, rise of 
(he 1 242 J » intlaeuceon the 
bloics, 24') 

lapses, upiniouA nf the ancients 
Couccrmiig, 1 366 

Ixlacation luipoitauce ascribed to, 
by the theory of the associatioD 
)t ideas 1 SO Contrast between 
that adopted by the Calhohc 
pr esthood and that of the bng 
lish pul iic stbools 114 Its in- 
fluence on the benevolent feelings, 
J33 134 X wo dibtiuct theoi 108 
of 187 

Egypt theiradleof monachism, ii 
105 7 he Mobammeaun conquest 
of, 143 liiujnphbof the Catholics 
in, 196 

Egyptians, their reverence for the 
vulture, 1 jITb, note 7 heir kind- 
ness to animals, 280 Contrast of 
the spmt of their religion with 
thatof ibeOreeks, 324 Dtfilrence 
between the btoicil and Egyptian 
pa/itheisn 325 

Elephants, legends of, ii 161 

Empeiors Homan, apotbetfis of 

I 170,267 

Hndurn the Albigcnsmn practice of, 

II 49 

England, national virtues and Vices 
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(tf, 1 158 AnaentainQa«mentao{, 
11 174, 175 . 

Epbrem, 6t, bis chanty, 11 61 
Epictetoa, bin diibtlief id a futore 
BtaU 1 188 Hib bf« and 

wnrxa^ 184 and note Od the 
frame of mind in which a man 
■honid approach death, 105 Hia 
Mews 0 / the natural virtue 
of man, 198 Oq amcide, 214. 
note, 220 On umveraal brother* 
hood 254 Bis atoiciam tempered 
by a milder and more reli^ous 
■pint, 245, 246 Hifl remarks on 
natiunal religious beliefs, 405 
Epicureans thoir faith preserved 
uneliangcd at Athens, i 128, and 
note 1 heir ecepiKism, 162 Ko* 
man PCpicuroans, 162 16^ Epi 
curranism the expression of a 
type of character different from 
{Stoicism, 171 . 172 But neier 
became a school of virtue tn 
Home 175 DesCruetue nature 
of its functions, 176 Esteemed 
ploasure as the ultimate end of 
our actions 186 Lncouraged 
physical science 103 llieir 
doctrine as to suicide, 214, 215, 
note 

fpicuTUR the four canonp of, 1 14 
Vast place occupied by his system 
in the moral history of man, 171. 
His character, 1^5, 176, note 
Luerfltius' praise of him, 107 
His view of dentil, 205 Bis* 
covery of one of ^iis tieatisee 9 ^ 
Herculansum 205, note 
Kpidemics, theological notions re* 
specting, I 856 

Epiphanms, St , bis miraculous 
stones 1 378 His chargee 
against the Gnostics, 4 1 7 Legend 
of him and St Hilarius, 11 169 
Epponina, story of her conjugal 
fidelity, 11 342 

Error, the notion of the guilt oC 
11 190-109 
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Eawnea, vi^uity their ideal of 
■anctity, 1 109, 11 102 
Enhemerus, bis explanation of tlie 
legends, 1 163 

Euphrates the Stoic, his answer to 
Fliny the Younger, i. 202 Has 
permission from Hadrian to com* 
mit suicide, 218, note 
Euphraxia, St., n 110 
Lunpides, beiuty of the gentler 
virtues inculcated in the plays of, 
1 228 

Euseuus, on the allogoncsl and 
mythical interpret vtions of pagan- 
ism, 1 163 note His account 
of the Christian persecutions, 1 
463 

Kusebius, St , his penances. 11 
108 

Eustathius coDdemoation of, by 
the council of Oaugra, 11 131 
Evagnus, Ins inhumanity to his 
parents 11 126 

Tnl, views of Hobbes end the Utili 
tanans of tbo essence and origin 
of, 1 8-10 

rxcoUence supreme how far it re 
con Incive to happiness i 66 
Excommunication penalties of 11 7 
Executioners, always regarded as 
unholy, 1 41 

Exoreism, among the early Christ 
iftDB, 1 378 380 Origin of tlie 
notions of possesMon and oxor 
cism, 380 Jews the principal 
exorcists, 380 Belief of the eirlv 
Chnstians in 382 Contempt ot 
the pagans for it, 384 1 l]n in g 

law against exorcists .884 Pro) 
able explanstion of possession 
andexorcism 885 Speedy decline 
of exorcism 386 The pnclme 
probably had no appreciable in 
fiuence in provoking persecution 
of the Chnstians, 420 
Expeaeqee, general statement of 
ue doctnne which bases morals 
upon, I 6 
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PABlAKUS, ittartji;^om oi, i 448 
H Fabiol*, founded the first pabbe 
hospitab II 80 

Fftbius, his self sacnfice, I 185 
FabiUB Pictor, his works written in 
Greek, i 230 

Faculty moral the term, i 75 
Fairies belief m l 348, 349 
Fatalism, jEschylns the poet of i 
198 

Felicitas St , her martyrdom, i 444 
In prison, ii 9 

r^nelon on the unselfish lore 
should Itear to Qod i 18 nota 
Feticbism latent the root of a 
^eat part of our opinions, i 360 
pidenss, accideut at the amphi 
theatre at i 275 

Fights sham tn Italy luthe middle 
ages 11 37 38 

f re regarded by the ancicots aa an 
eml 1cm of virginity i 108 n te 
1 ish, symbol of the eirly Chnstiani 
I 376 

1 lamens of Jupiter ii 298 
L lora games of i 276 
borethought, Irought into a new 
position by industrial habits i 140 
Foundlings, hospitals for u 23 
note, 32 In ancient times 28 
29 Adversaries of, 08 and note 
France, condition of under the 
Heronngian kings u 2J6 note 
Francis of Assisi, St , story of bis 
death from asceticism ti 49 His 
kincinoss to animals 172 
Frauks cause of their convenion i 
410 

FiM^gonde Queen, her crimes ii 
236, 237 

Freedmen inOuence of at Rome i 
238 Condition of the freedmen of 
the Romans 236 

Frenchmen the chief national nr 
tues and causes of their influence 
in Europe, i 152 Compared 
with Anglo Saxon nation# 153 
Ft endship. Utilitarian new of, 1 10 


GIA 

VALERIUS, his peneeutioDofthe 
\jr Christians, i 468, 461 His 
illness 462 Relents towards the 
Christians, 482 

Gahlseans, thoir indifference to 
death, 1 392 note 

Gall, St, legend of n 182 His 
missionary labours 247 
Gallienns, proclaims toleration Co 
the Christians i 455, 457 
Qallus, the Pmperor, persecutions of 
the CbnsLiHus under i 454 
Gambling table, moral influence of 
the, I 148 

Gaul, introduction of Christianity 
into, 1 442 Foundation of the 
monastic system in ii 106 Long 
continuance of polygamy among 
the kings of, 343 

Gay his new of the origin of human 
actions quoted, i 8, note His 
Huggestion of the theory of aasoci*' 
ation 23 24 

Geneenc eflut of hie conquest of 
Afnca upon IlhIv ii 82 U is cap 
ture of Rome 83 

Geoi^e of Cappadocia bis barbarity 
11 195 

Qerraanicus the Emperor, fury tf 
the populace with the gods lu 
consequence of the deaw of, i 
1G9 

Germanus, St, lus chanty ii 245 
Germany conversion of to Chns 
tianity ii 2^6 Marriage customs 
c f ,the early Germans, 278 Their 
chastity, 84(4, 341 

Gorvaaius, St , recovery of his re> 
mams i 379 

Giidles of chastity, ii 319 note 
Gladiatorial shows influence of 
Chnstianity on the suppression of 
I 34 Reasons why toe Romans 
saw nothing cnmm^ in them 101, 
History and effect on the Romans 
of 271-283 How regarded by 
moralists and histonans 284 
The passion for them not incon 
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•iit«nt with humanity in other 
spherot, ^66 

Gnostics, sccueatioiiB agiLinit the, by 
the early hatbers. i 417 Their 
tenets u 102 

God, the Utilitarian new of the 
goodness of, i 9, and note Ques- 
tion of the disintereafedness of 
the love we should l>oar to, 18 
Our knowledge of Him denred 
I from our own moral nature, 61 
Early traces of an all perraJing 
soul of nature in Greece, 161, 1C2 
170 Philosophic deflnitiotis of the 
Deity, 162 note Pantheistic 
conception of, by the Stoics and 
Platomsts 163 Recognition of 
Prondenco by the Itoman moral 
iBtfl, 196 Two aspects under 
which the Stoics worshipped the 
DiTinity— prcTideuco and moral 
goodueea, 198 

the of tbo ancients, 1 161, et 
eeq Euhemenis’ theory of the 
explanation of the prerailing 
legends of the gods, 163 \ i(ws 

of Oicoro of the popular beliefs 

106 Opinions of the Stoics of 
Ond, and of Horace, 106 ha- 
turo of the gods of the Romans 

107 Doclinoof Romui. reveroDtO 
for the gods, 168. 169 

Good, pleasure equiTftlontto acconU 
ing to the Ulilitftrmns, 1 8 
note, 9 < 

Hnirchi colonial p >licy 1 he 1 233 
(Irozers seer of 11 109 
Greeks, ancient, theiV csUoub murder 
of children, 1 46, 46 Low state 
of female morality among them« 
Their enforcement of monogamy, 
104 Celibacy of some of their 
pneeteand priestesses, 106 Early 
traces of a religion of nature, 161. 
Uoirenal prondence attributed 
to Zeus, 161 Scepticism of the 
philosophers, 161, 162 Import- 
ance of biography in the moral 


OUT 

teaching qf the, 1 74 Difference 
between the teaching of the Roman 
moralists and the Greek poets, 195 
On death, and future pumshment, 
205 , 206 Greek suicides, 212, 
Gentleness and humanity of tbs 
Greek ebanveter, 227 Influence 
on Roman character, 227, 228 
The Greek spirit at first as far 
removed from cosmopobtaiuBiii 
as that of Rome, 228 Causes of 
Greek cosmopolitaaism, 220 Ex- 
tent of Greek influence at Rome, 
230 Gladiatorial shows among 
them, 276 Spirit of their reli- 
gion contrasted with thnt of the 
Igyptians, 324 Their intolerance 
of foreign religions, 406 Con- 
dition and fall of their empire of 
the Last, 11 12-14 The r prac- 
tice of infanticide, 25 27 'Ihoir 
treatment of animais 164 Their 
treatmeut of prisoners taken in 
war, 267, 258 Their rnamage 
customs, 277. 'Womtn in the 
poetic age, 278 Peculiarity of 
Greek feelings on the piBitiou 
of -women, 280, 281 Unnatural 
forms assumed by nee amongst 
thorn, 204 

Gr^ry the Great, his contempt for 
Pagan literature, 11 201, note 
H 10 attitude towards Phocas, 254 
Gregory of hy^sa St , his eulogy of 
nrginity, 11 322 

Gregory of Xoups, manner in winch 
he regarded events, 11 240-242, 

261 277 

Grotesque, or eccentric, pleasure de 
nved from the compared with 
that from beauty, 1 86 
Ouiideliaid, his murders approved 
of by his bisliop, 11 237 
Gunpowder im^xirtance of the in 
vention of, 1 126 

1 (ruy Brother, his society for pro- 
j Uctioii and education of childro , 
I n S8, and note 
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H adrian, the En^aror.his new 
of siuciile, 1 219 GiTee Eu- 
hretee pernusaion to destroy 
imself, 218, noi$ Hie Uws re- 
•pectin^ elaree, 307 Hie lemeDcy 
tow&rde Christianity, 428 Hie 
beoeTolence, ii 77 
Heir &1 b 6, opinions of the Fathers 
on 11 149 

Hall, Robert on thtological ITtilita- 
r aoiam, i 16 

'Happiness, the ^eaiest, for the/ 
greatest number,’ theory of tlie, * 

1 8 The S'lle eud of human 

actions, according to the 
nans, 6, The best man ^ 

seldom the happiest, 69 Mental 
compared with physical happiness 
67 lu6uence of health and 
temperament cu happiness, 6S, 
and not* 

Hartley his doctrine of a8a>ciUk.iun 
I 22 Coleridges a<im ’’atton tor 
him, 28 unU On animal food 
4$, nod Ills attempt to orade 
the conclusion to hich his new 
bads, quoted 67. ncte Kis deft 
mtion of consoien e 82 
Hogesias, the orator of death, i 
215 

Holiogabnlns, his blasphemous or 
gies, 1 260 

Hell, monkish yisions of, n 221 an 1 
note GlimpseB of the infernd 
regions furnished by the Dm- 
logues ’ of M Grog )ry, 221 
Modem publications on this sub* 
ject, 223, fide 

Belritme, on the origin of human 
actioos, t 8, not* On customs f 
the people of Congo and Sian) 
102 tiote Compared with AuIub 
QolUus, 813 

Herbert, of Cherbury, Lord, bis 
profession ol thedoctnne of inn ite 
ideas,! 123 

Hercules, meaning of, acoofding to 
the Stoics, 1 . 16S 


HUH 

Hsiefbrd, Nicholas of, his oppoeitioa 
to indiBcnmmate alms, ii 96 
Heresy punishment of death for, u 
98, II 40 

Hermits. Ses Ascetioism , Mouai 

tlClJZQ 

Heroism, the Utilitarian theory uit- 
farourable to, i 66 War, the 
school of heroism, 1 7 3 
Hilnnus, SL, legend of him and Su 
rpiphanius, 11 169 
Hildebrand, hie destruction of 
pnestly marriage, u 322 
Hippopotamus, legend of tbe.ii 161 
Uiat ncal literature, scantiness of, 
af^er the faH of the Roman em 
piro, 11 286 

Hoboes. Thomas, his opinions con- 
cerning the essence and angin of 
virtue, 1 7i 8 nofr His view of 
ong'Q of huznao actions, 
quoted, 8, not* His remarks od 
Hid .^oodneeis w hicb we apprehend 
ID God, quoted 9, n U And ou 
rerertiice, 0 note On charity, 9, 
10, not* On pity, 10 note Ko* 
view of the system of morals of 
his school, 11 Gnea the ftrht 
great impulse to moral philosophy 
lu England, 19, note His denml 
of (he reality of pure bcneToleDre, 
20, 21 JliB dehnitioQ of con- 
Rtieuce 29 note His theory of 
conipassion 72, note 
Holidays, importance of, to the ser- 
Tiia classes, u 244 
Homer, bis ‘^nwa of human nature 
and man’s will, 1 196 
Horace, his rid cule of idols, i 166. 
His description of the just man, 
197 

Hospitality ei\]Oined by the RomanSf 
11 79 

Hospitals, foundation of the first, ii. 
80, 81 

Human life its sanctity reoognised 
by (Uhiistiauity, 11 18 Gradual 
acqniremeut of this serse, 18 
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Hnskiui oatnre, falao of, bjr 

the Stoics, 1 102 

Hume, David, hia theory of virtue, 
j i MtBrepreaented by many 
irnters, 4 Ilia recognition of the 
reality of benevolence in our 
nature, 20, and note Hts corn- 
meat on French liceritiou^uese m 
the eighteenth century, 60, 

Iii8 analyaia ot the moral judg- 
rooDta, 76 Laya the foundation 
for a union of the a< houlg of 
Clarke and bhafte'^tiury, 77 
Humihl\, uaw value placed upon it 
by nioziAch'f'ni, ii IS.j, 187 
Butchoaoi), Fraocia, his doctrine of 
a ‘ mor il sense ,' 1 4 Estahlibbts 
the reality of the oxiatenco of 1 e 
nerolence lu our nature, 20 ffia 
anril^biB of moral lud^monta, 70 
IJypatiK, raurdor of, n 190 


TAMPLICDUS, h’« philosopbj, » 

L 330 

Ideas, coofueed asyociatiou of 
Question 'whoth^.r our, nr© do- 
rivad exclusively from sdusatiuu 
or whether they spimc; in part 
from the nuud itself, 122 'iho 
hitter theory ropresentod by the 
Platonic doctnuo of pro-eiisU lu o, 

122 Doctrine of iniiato ideas, 

123 

Idols and idolatry', Views of the 
ItomoQ philobophera of, i 165 
Discussion between •\jK>Ih)niu« of 
Tyanaand an Egyptian priest lo- 
apectmg, 1 56, note Idols for- 
bidden by Numa, ICC n<>tr Plu- 
t^irch on the vanity of, ICG, note 
JgQutms, St , his martyrdom, i 438 
1^18 fatuuB, legend of the, ii 224, 
note 

Imagination, Bins uf^ i 44 liclation 
of the benevolent feelings to it, 
182, 133 Duficiency of imagma 
tiOD the cause of the gre it mu- 


-UTf 

jonty of uncharitable judgments 
184-136 Feebleness of the 
iTnaginatiOD a source of legenda 
and my the, 347 Beneficial effects 
of Christianity m supplying pure 
iQiagBs to the imagination, 2C9 
Imperial sy'^tem of the Homans, its 
eSoct on their morals, i 267 
Apotheosis of the emperors, 267 
India, ancient, admiration for the 
schouls of, 1 229 

Inductive, ambiguity of the term, as 
applied to moralB i 73 
Industrial truth, ch iracteristics of, 
j 137 Irj^uence of the pjomo- 
tioQ of industrial life upon moials, 
139-140 

Infanticide, history of the practice 
of, n 24 Efforts of the Church 
to suppress it, 29 Komau laws 
nUtiDg to 31 Causes of, in 
Imglaud 285 

Inf Hits, August inian doctnne of the 
damnation of unb/iptised, i 96 
The S-veramont gn».u to, in the 
early Church, ii 6 
lusanity, alleged increase of, ii GO 
Thootogical notions coniorning, 
86 The first lunatic asylums, 88 
Insurance S'Kiiclios among the poor 
of Greece ami Home, u 78 
Intellectual pi ogress, its rolatious to 
moral progress, j 149-151 
Inttrenl, self , human actions go 
veined excluMvuIy by, according 
to tho Utilitarians, i 7, 8, note 
iSummary of the relations of nr- 
lue ami public and private, 1 17 
Intuition, rival claims of, and utility 
to be regarded as the supreme 
regulator of moral distinctions, i 

1, 2 Various names by which 
the theory of intuition is known, 

2, 3 Views of the morali'^ta of 
the Bchool of, 3 Summary of 
their^objjoctions to the Utilitarian 
theory,! 69 The intuitive school, 
74, 7o Doctrines ot Butler Adam 
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6nuth,ftndotbera,^-77« A^alo* 
pM of b«&ut7 and nrtue, 77 
Xtijtuietioo betiraea tbs hj^b«r 
and lower psrU of ou nAtme 83 
Moral jQciginents, aod their alle^^ 
direnitioB, 91 General moral 
pnooiplei alone revealed bj intui- 
tion, 99. Intuitive mor^s not 
ttnprogresfiive, 102, 103 Biifi* 
culcy of both the intuitive and 
utilitarun echoole m Ending n 
hxod front lor line between the 
law^ and the illicit, lid 117 

I lie iDtaitiTe and utilitanau 
achools each related to the gene- 
pal condition of society 122 
rheir relatione to inefaphyaical 
ftclioole, 123 124 An! to the 
Haconian philoeophy, 126 Oon- 
traeU betuei nan*, lent and modern 
civilieatione 120 127 PratiKul 
cooeequenooe of the opposition 1 e 
tween the two echoole, 127 

Cn\ention8, the causes winch aeeele 
rate the pngr»B» of eotiety in 
nnxlem times, i 120 
Ireland, vhy lianrlel over by the 
Pope to Lngland u 217 
Ireneus, his btlief that all Chna 
tians had the power of working 
miracles i 378 

Irish, characton'^tice of the i 1 18 
Their early marnagna and na- 
tional improndences 146 Ab- 
Bonce of moral scan 1 ils among 
the pneethood 146 Their legend 
of tne lalands of life and death, 
203 Their miseionniy labours, 

II 248 Th'iir perpondicalar 
bunalfl, 283 

Isi lore 8t , legend of ii 205 
Isia, worship of at Pome i 387 
SappresBioD of the worship, 402 
Italians characteristics of the, i 
138, 144 

Ital^ gigantic development of men- 
dicancy in, n 08 introduction of 
monachism into, 106 


JVl. 

J AMBS, the Apostle, Kunbios’ aa- 
coi^Dt of him, n 1 05 
James, St, of Venice, hie kindiMBe 
to ammale, 11 172 
Jetiyns,So&me, hie adherence to the 
opinion of Ockham, i 17, not$ 
Jerome, St , on exorcism, i 382 Oa 
the clean and imclean animals in 
the ark, ii 104 Legend of, 116 
Encouraged inhumanity of asce^ 
tics to their rolatiens, 134 Hia 
legend of SS Paul and Antony, 
168 

Jews, their law regulating marriage 
and pormiitiDg polygamy i 103 
Then treatment of suicides, 2 1 8, 
nf)(« Indnence of their manners 
and creed at Rome 238. 337 
Became the pn&cipal exorcieU, 
380 881 note Spread of their 
creed in Rome, 388 ReAsona 
why tho) Were persecuted less 
than the ChristiaiiB, 402, 407 
liow regivr<led by the pagans end 
how the C hnstianswere regarded 
by the Jews, 415 Charges ol 
immorality brought against the 
Chnstians by the Jews, 417 
Lomitian s tfvxntioD of them, 432 
Their views of the position of 
won en n 337 

Joffre, Juno Gilaborto, his founda 
tioo of a lunatic asylum in Va- 
lencia, 11 89 

John, St . at J’atroos i 433 
John, St, of Calama, itory of. ii 
128 

John XXll^, Pope, his enmes, ti, 
331 

Johnson, Dr , bis adherence to the 
opinion of OckJiam, i 17, noie 
Julian, the Emperor, his tranquil 
death 1 207, and note Refuses 
the language of fidulation, 259 
His attempt to reeusiaUte pagan- 
inm, 381 Attitude of the Churoh 
towards him, ii 261. Joy at hw 
death, 262 
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Julian THoapiUlier, tit, legend of, 
u 64, note 

Jupiter Ammon, foontain of^ deemed 
miraculouB, i 866, and note 

JiistiDian , hiB Uw6 respecting slarerj, 
11 66 

Jiutm Martyr, bis recognition of the 
excellence of many parts of the 
pagan wntmgH, i 344 On ilte 
* seminal logos,’ 344 On the 
Sibylline books, 376 Can'ie of 
hie COD version to Chnatiauity, 416 
HIb martyrdom, 441 

Juvenal, on the natural virtue of 
man, i 197 

K AMI-S, Lord, ou our moral judg 
moTitJ 1 77 Notices the ana 
logics bervreen our moml nnd 
wtheticol judgments, 77 
King's evil, ceremony of touching 
for the, 1 363, note 


L ABIENUS, hia works destroyed, 
1 446, note 

Lactantius, character of hia treatise, 
1 463 

Lflptonus, story of i 259 
Laughing condoiuned by the monks 
of thodosirt ii 116 note 
Law Homan, its relation to Sloi 
cisin, 1 291,205 Its golden ago 
not Q'hiistian but pagan n 42 
liiwvprs theirpoBitiODculiterature, 
1 131 note 

Legacies forbidden to ^he clergy, \\ 
161 Power of making bequests 
to the dez^j enlarged by Coostan- 
tine, 215 

Leibnitz, on the natural or innate 
powers of man i 121 note 
Leo the Isaunan P( pe, bis compact 
with pLpm 11 266 
Leonardo da Vinci, Ins kindness to 
animals it 172 note 
LKTiitiouBiioss hnnch.JTuine’s com- 
ments un I 60 note 


Xjocke, JohD,rhis view of moral 
good and moral evil, i 8, note 
Uis theological utibtamanism, 16, 
note Ills view of the sanctions 
of morality, J9 His invention 
of the phrase * association of 
ideas,’ 23 His definition of con* 
Bcianee, 29, note Cousin’s obiec* 
bons against him, 76, note His 
refutation of the doctrine of a 
natural moral sense, 123, 124 
Rise of the sensaal school out of 
his plaloBO) by, 123, nots Famous 
formulary of his school, 124 
Iximtard, Poter, character of his 
'Sentences’ n 226 His visions 
of heaven and hell, 228 
f/inginns his suicide, i 219 
Lo\e terms (iroek, in rogue with 
the Romans i 231, note 
Lucan, failure of bis courage under 
torture, i 194 His sycopbfuicy, 
194 His contnopolitanism 240 
Lucius, the bishop, martyrdom of, » 
464 

LucretiUB his scepticism, i 102 
His disbelief in the immortality 
of the soul, 1 262, note Hii 
praise of Epicurus, 197 His 
suici le, 216 On a bereaved cow, 
u 166 

Lunatic asylums, the first, n 89 
Lather’s wife lier remark on the 
sensuous creed sbo had loft, i 52 
Lyons, persecution of the Christians 

at, 1 441 


M acarius, St, miracle attri- 
buted to, u 40 note His 
penancoa, 108, 109 Legend of 
Lis visit to an enchanted garclen, 
168 Otinr legends of him, 168, 
159, 170, 220 

Macedonia, effect of the conquest of, 
on the decadence of Rome, i 169 
Mackinti^h, Sir James, theory of 
morals advocated by, i 4 Fas' 
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Qa&tioo of HATtla^ dootnoa of 
awooiaboD over hu mind, 29 
MaenanoB, persoades the Lmperor 
Valerian to perseeate the Chnet- 
une, 1 466 

Maorina Celia, her lenevolence to 
children, n 77 

Kagdaien asylums, advenanes of, 
n 98 and note 
Mallonia, virtue of, n 8n9 
Malthua on chanty ii 0 ^ fictc 
Maudtrtlle his Enquiry into the 
Ongw of Moral V^irtuo’ TTis 
thesie that priv il e mc es iro pub 
lie benehf^a ’ i 7 Hih opposition 
to chanty hcIj ioIb, ii 98 
Manichenufl, tlioir tenute ii 102 
Their prohibition of animal food, 
167 

Manilius, his couccptiou of the 
Deity, 1 163 

Manufactures, influence upon morals 

I 139 

MarctUmus Tullius his self do 
struction i 222 

Mircia mistress of Cotnrnodus her 
lijfluonce in bthalfof Lokration to 
tlie Christians i 443 
Marcian, legend of the visit of 
St. ^vitus to him 11 169 
Marcus St, story of and his mother, 

II 128 

Marriage, how regarded by the 
Jovs, Greeks, Homans and Caiho 
lic^, 1 103 104 Suitius' picture 
of the first night of mamago, 107, 
notfi Hoason why the ancient 
Jews attached a certain stigma to 
virgimt> 109 Conflict of viewB 
of the Catholic priest and the 
politual economist on the subject 
of early marriages, 114 Resets 
in some countries of the difficulties 
with uhich legislators surround 
marnage, 144 Early marriages 
the most conspicuous proofs of 
Irish improvidence, 144 Infiu- 
«noe oi asceticism on, ii 320 
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Kotious of Its impuntj, 824 
Second mamages, 324 
Marseilles, law of, respectingsuicide, 
1 218 note Epidemic of suicide 
among the women of, ii 65 
Martial, sycophancy of his epigrams, 
1 194 

Mskrtin of Tour^ St , establishes 
monachism in Gaul, ii 106 
Martyrdom glones of, i 390 Fesb* 
vals of the Martyrs, 890, tu>te 
Passion for, 391 Dissipation of 
the people at tht festirals, ii 160 
Murv M , of Egypt, 11 110 
Mary the Virgin veneration of, ii 
367 368, 390 

MaBailitiUu, wine forbidden to women 
by the, i 9C vnie 

Maternal affection, etrt'ngth of, ii 
'6 n tc 

Maun o on the s'^cial lenalties of 
conscience, i 60 note 
Maunene, Junius his rofu'^al to ab 
low g] idiatonel bhows at Vienna, 
1 286 

Maxentius instance of bis tyranny, 
1) 46 

Maximdianns hismarlyidom,!! 248 
Maximinus Emperor his persecu 
tion of the ( hristiaus, i 446 
Maximus of Tyro, account of him 
and his diFioourses i 312 IIis 
defence of the ancient creeds 32.3 
Practical form of his philosophy, 
329 • 

Medicine, possible prr>gres8 of, 1 168, 
169 * 

Melania, St, her bereavement, ii 
10 Iler pilgrimage through the 
Syrian and Egyptian hermitages, 
120 

Milesians, wine forbidden by the, to 
women i 94 note 

Military honour pre eminent among 
the R imans i 172 173 History 
of the decadence of Roman miU 
tary virtue, 268 

Ml 11| J«,oa association , 25, note, et eeq 
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Mill, J S , quoted, f 29, 47, 90, 102 
Minerva, meaning of, according to 
the Stoica, 1 163 

Miracles, general incredolity on the 
subject of^ at the present time, i 
846, 848 MiMclee not imposei^ 
ble, 847 EstabhBhed by much 
evidence 847 The histones of 
them always decline with ednca 
tion, 348 Illnfitraiion of this in 
the belief in fainrs, 348 C»d 
ceptiouB of sava^res 340 Lei^ends, 
formation and dLCay of 360 3o2 
Common errors in reawininpabont 
Tniracles, 366 Predispofeition to 
the miracnlons in hotho stjites i f 
b ciety, 862 Pclief of the Rjmans 
10 miracIo« 863-367 Inc'ipioity 
of the ChnstiauB of tlie third cen- 
tury far judging hintont uumclts 
876 Contomp«irary miracles be 
lif-vw! in by the early Christtaas 
8?fl hxorcisni 378 Nmlurpafit 
mr eontomponiy Chnstim mini 
cle*! hod much weight upon the 
pagans, 878 

Missionary labours n 245 
Mithrn, worship of in Home, I 886 
Mohammedans, their condemaation 
of suicide 11 63 Their lunatic 
Mvloras, 89 Tiieir religion, 261 
Effects of their military triumphs 
on Chnstinnity 282 
Molinos, bis opinion on the love we 
should bear to Goef condemned, i 
18, frots 

Monastic system iiesults of the 
Catholic monastic syetem, i 107 
Suicide of monks ii 62 Exertions 
of the monks in the cause of 
chanty 84 Caosos of the mo* 
nastie moreinont, 102 History 
of the rapid propagation of it m 
the West, 183 New value placed 
by It on obedience and humility 
185, 269 Relation of it to the 
intellectual Tirtnes 188 The 
monasteries regarded as the re 


MOft 

oeptacleio&lsaming, 199 Fallacy 
of attnbating to the monasteries 
the genius tl^t was difplsyed id 
theology, 206 Other &llae>ef 
eoneoming the semcci of the 
monks, 208-212 Value attached 
bv monks to pecuniary eompensa- 
tious for enme, 218 Causes of 
tfaeir corruption, 217 Benefits 
conferred by the monasienes, 243 
Monica, bt , i 94 nofe 
Monogamy, establishment of, ii 872 
MoDuphj‘uiQs the cause, to some 
extent, of the Mohammedan con- 
quest of h jrv’pl' 143 

MontaniHts liieir tenets, ii 102 
Moral cbstiurtums rival claims of 
intuition and utility to be regarded 
as the supreme regulators of, i 1 
Mr>ra! judgmeoiR alleged div'>reities 
of 1 01 Are freijuenlW due to 
intellectual onuses 02 fiistiinces 
( f this in UKury and abortion 92 
IhsUnction between natiiTHl duties 
and others resting on pomt ivo law, 
93 Ancient customs canonised 
by time 93 Anomalies explained 
I y a confused Mvociation of ideas 
94, 96 Moral perceptions otct 
jidlen by positiT© religions, 95 
Instances of this in trinsubstan- 
tialion and the Angustinian and 
Calvinistic doctrines of damnation, 
98, 97 General moral principles 
alone revealeii by intuition, 99 
The moril unity of different 
agfw a unity not of standard 
but of tendency, 100 Application 
of this theory to tho bstory of 
benoyolenco. 100 Reasons why 
acts rogar led in one age as emms 
nal are innocent m another, 101 
Views of Mill and Buckle on Ihs 
comparatiTe influence of mtcUec- 
tual and moral agencies in clnli- 
svtifn, 102, 103 no*e lutuitiTs 
morals not unprogressive 102 
103 Answers to miscellanonus 
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(^«etioD8 agMDBt thf theory of 
Batumi mo^ perception!, lOd 
£flbct of the condition of society 
on the standard, bat not the 
essence, of virtue, 110 Occa 
Bional duty of sacnficicg higher 
duUee to lo^rer ones, 110 ti ufj 
Biimmary of the relations of virtue 
and public and private interest, 
117 Two senses of the vrord 
natural, 119 

Iforal law foundation of the, accord 
ing to Ochham andhis adhorente, 
1 \T,nQie Various Tiewe ot the 
sanctionfl of morality, 19 Utib- 
tarian theological sanctions 63 
The reality ot the mord nrituro 
the onegroit que-tion of natural 
theology o6 Utilitunan secular 
sanctions, 67 Tlio Udhtanan 
theory eultveimve of morHlity 66 
PlauBibilxtv and dangor of tlioonog 
of iiniflcation m morals, 72 Oar 
knowledge of the laws of monl 
pn^grese nothing more than ap 
proximate or geuoral, 136 
hloral sense,* Ilatcheeons doctrine 
of a 1 i 

Moral system, what it should be to 
govern society i 191 

^^o^als, each of the two schools of 
related to the general oonditiou of 
society,! 122 Iheir relatioas to 
metaphysical schools, 123, 124 
And to the Baconian philosophy 
IJo Contrast between ancient 
aud modern civiliHations, 125<'127 
Causes that lead societies to ole 
▼ate their moral standard, an 1 
determine their preference of somo 
particular land of virtues, 18u 
3 he order m winch moral feelings 
are developed, 139 Danger in 
proposing too absolutely a mnpb 
character as a model to which nil 
men must conform 156 Kemaiks 
en monl types, 166 B^lts to 
be expected from the study of the 
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relations between our physical and 
moral natore, 15S Little influ- 
enee of Pagan rebgions on morale, 
161 

Mofe, Henry, on the motive of nrtae, 

I 76 

Musonins his BOicids i 220 
Mutius history of him and his son 

II 126 

Mysticism of the Komans, causes 
producing i 318 
Myths, formation of, i 351 


APLlllS, mama for soicide at, it 
66 

Napoleon, the Kmperor, his order of 
the day respecting suicide, i 219, 
note 

Nations caU‘>oB of the (UfBcultios of 
tff(K.tiDg f rdial iQtemaUotiftl 
fiiendbhips, i 166 
N itupal morid percejdions, objco- 
tiohs to the tbtory oi, i 116. 
Two Nonses of the word naturol, 
U8 hei ! bcdgwnk, and Leil>* 
uita on the natural or innate 
piwersofman 121 note Lockes 
refutation of the doclnne of a 
natuial moral sense, 12 1 
Voop’atonism, account of, i S2') 
Its destruction of the active 
duties aud cnbical spirit, 329 
Ntptune, views of the Stoics of the 
meaning of ebo legouds of i 161 
ill! statue Holomuly degraded by 

lUgTUtUB 1^0 

Nero, his singing and a''ting i 269 
His law about slaves, 207 Ilia 
persecution of the Christians, 429 
Newman, Dr, on venial sin, i 111, 
and note on pride, n 18B 
\ico lemus, apocryphal gospel of, ii 
221 

Nilim, St, deserts his tamily, ii 322 
Nitrin, number of anchunles in the 
desert of, ii 1 06 • 

N olnsGO Peter h s worla of meri^, 
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iL 73 Hu participiitiOD is th« 
Albig^DMftn massacrefl, ^6 
Cforatiftas, their teseta, u 102 
Numa, legend of bu prohibition of 
idols, L 166, note 


O ATH, sanctity of an, among the 
RomauH, i 168 

Obedience, ne'v raise placed on it 
by monachism, ii 186, 186, 2G9 
Obligation, nature of, i 64, 66 
Ockham, his opinion of the foundu' 
tiOQ of the moral larr, i 17, and 
note 

Odin, hiA suicide, ii 63 
O'Neale, Shane, hie chanty, u 96 
Opinion, influeOLe of cUa/acter on, 
i 171, 172 

Oraclee, rofuUd and ridiculed by 
Cicero,! 165 Plutar(.h s defenco 
of tlieir bad poetry, 165, note 
Refueal of Cato and tbe StoiCH to 
consult them, 165 L’ldicnled by 
the Roman ^te IG6 Ane^^er 
of the Oracle ot Ilclphi as to the 
best rehpou, 167 Th<oryofili6 
oracles lu the * Pe 0»nnaci'>m}’ 
of ('icero, 368 and note Van 
Dale'sdenial of their “UpernnturHl 
character, 374 Ilooke nf oriclen 
burnt under the republic and 
empire, 447, and note 
Ongeii, hi8 desire for martyrdom, i 
801 » 

Ondianotrophm m the early Church, 
u 32 , 

Otho, the Emperor his suicide, i 
210 Opinion of bis coutempo- 
ranee of hia act 219 note 
Orid, object of lus ilotamorphoses,’ 
l 160 Ills ccmclemnation of 
suicide, 2J3 and note Jiis bo 
manity to immiU, ii 165 

laws lor the protection of, n 

162 

' LivTinchuei ascetic life in the city 
of, u 
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T>ACH0MX17S, St, nninber of hii 
X monks, ii 106 
Pistos and Ama, history of, ii 310 
Pagan religions, their feeble influ- 
snee on morals, i 161 
Il^^n virtues, the, compared with 
Cbnstian, i 190 

Paiderostia, the, of the Oreeks, ii. 
294 

Pain, equivalent to enl, according 
to the Utilitarians, i 8, note 
Palestine, foundation of monachism 
in,u 106 Beuimes a hotrbed of 
debauchery 152 

Paley, on the obhtjation of virtue, i 
\i, note On the difference be 
tfteen an act of prndonce and an 
act of duty, 16, note On the 
love we ought to bear to God, 18, 
note On the religious sanctions 
of moniliiy, 19 On the doctrine 
ot association, 26, note On Hosb 
diet, 49, note On the influence 
of health on hajipnioss, 88, note 
Oil the difference in pluasures, 90, 

7lO^« 

Piuibos, St , story of, ii 1 16, note 
RHiiini ichns, St , bis hospital, ii 80 
P lu » tiuH the founder of the Koman 
»St(.us, In-j disbelief in tho iminor- 
tiihtv of the fluid, 1 183 
Pindars, punishment of, ii 816 
Paieiits, leison why some savages 
did nut regard their murder as 
criminai i 101 

Parthonun, the, at Athens, i 105 
Pascal, his advocacy of piety as a 
matter ot prudence, i 17, note 
ills adherence to the opinion of 
Ockham as to the foundation c»f 
the moral la^, 17 note His 
thought on t lie bumilialion created 
by deriving pleasure from certain 
amusements, i 86, note 
Patriotism, penud when itfloumshod, 
I 136 Peculiar characteristic of 
th^ virtue 177, 178 Causes of 
the prudomnance occasionally sc 
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(»>{ded to oine Tirt^es, 200 Nag;- 
loot or discredit ifito whici) thoj 
haye fallon among modern teach- 
en, 201 Cicero’s remarks on the 
duty of every good man, 201 
Unfortunate Teliitions of Chris- 
tianity to patriotism ii 140 Ke- 
pugnaoce of the theological to 
the patriotic spirit, 146 

Paul, St, hifl definition of conscience, 

I 83 

Paul, the hermit, his flight to the 
desert, II 102 Legend of the 
viMt of St Antony to him, 16ft 

Paul, St Vincent de, hia foundling 
bof^pitals, 11 34 

Paula, story of her a‘iC6ticista and 
inhumanity u 133, 134 

Paulina, her derution to her bus 
band, 11 310 

Pelagii, St, her suitido, n 40 
Her flight to the desert, 121 and 

noie 

Pelagius, II 223 

Policnn, legend of the ii 161 

Peuancos ot the Minis of the desert, 

II \07, ft eeq 

Poriiienlinl system, the, of the early 
church 11 6 7 

Per in, his noitiiMCt with Pope L^o, 
11 267 

Pcrci:rinu*» the C^nic hih suKidu, i 
220 

Periclofi, hifi hum vriity, i 228 

P^^rpitua, St, her martyrdom, i 
3‘ii, 4-14 .11 317 

PerNCCUtions, Catliolic doofnnts jus 
tifying 1 98 Why Chnstmmty 
was not crushed by tlitm, 396 
Many causes of perset ution 396 
397 Reasons whj the Chri'stmns 
were more persecuted than the 
Jews, 403, 400, 407 Cau'-es of 
the persecutions, 406, ft seq His- 
tory of the persecntions, 429 
hfero, 429 Domitisn, 431 Tra- 
jan, 437 Marcus Aurelia 439, 
440 From M Aurelius to 
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Becius, 442, et teq OaUna, 4fii 
Valerian, 464 Xhocletiaa and 
Galenus, 468-463 £nd of the 
persecutions, 463 General con- 
Biderations on their hiatoij, 463- 
468 

Fetronian law, in farour of slares, 
i 307 

Petronius, his scepticism, i 162 
Ills buiLide 215 His condemna- 
tion of the show of the arena, 286 
Philip the Arab, hi* favour to Chris- 
tianity, i 445 

Philosophers, efibrta of some, to 
restore the moral infinence of 
religion among the Romans, i 
169 The true moral teachers, 
!7l 

Philosophical truth, chaTHcteristjis 
of, i 130, 140 Its growth riw 
tanlod by thu oppo-iition of tboo- 
I >gi ms, 140 

Phihwophy, cansos of (ho practical 
tharactafol moot ancient, i 2U2 
ItH fusion willi religion, 362 
Opinions of the early Church cod- 
c«nung the pag.iu writings, 382 
Difference botwion the moril 
teaching of a philosophy and that 
of a religion, a I its inipotericy 
to resJiain nco, 4 
Ph i w, attitude of the Church to 
■wards him, n 263 
Phocion, Ins gontlflooBS, i 228 
Physical sLieaie affects the belief in 
niirncles, i S61, 365 
Piety, utilitajilui view of the caiwea 
of the plcasuTt h and pains of, i Q, 
and note A matter of prudence, 
acci*r«liDg to theulugical Utllita- 
naoism, 16 

Pilate, Pontiua, story of his desire 
to eurtA Christ among the Uoraan 
gods, i 420 

Pilgnmoges, evils of, ii 152 
Pior Sf , story of, ij 1 29 
Pirntia, difrlruction of, by Pomp^'j* 

] 234 
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Pity, ft form of aelf-ioTe, ftooording 
to tome Utilitanftns, i ft, 10, noU 
Adam Smith’a theory, 10, ncte 
E^eca'a distinction between it 
and clemency, 189 Altar to 
Pity at Athenfl, 228. History of 
IdaROB Aurelias altar to Benefl- 
centift at Borne, 228, noU 
Plato, his admission of the practice 
of abortion, i 92 Basis of his 
moral system., 105 Cause of the 
banishment of the poets from his 
republic, 161, 162 His theoi^ 
that Tice 18 to virtue what disease 
IB to betUth, 179 , and note Rea 
son for his advocacy of community 
of wire*! 200 His condemnat on 
of suicide 212, and iwte Kis re 
marks on uqiiothiI brothorbiKxl 
241 His luoulcatioo of the prac 
ties of self examination, 248 
Platonic school its ideal, i 322 
PlatoniHte their more or less pan 
tbeistic c inception of the Deity 
1 163 Prictical nature of their 
philosophy 329 The PI itooic 
etlucs ascouiant inUimo 331 
Pleasure the only gooi according to 
the UtihtiiriaiiH i 7 Illustri 
tioas of the distinction between 
the higher and lower pirtsof our 
nature in our ploa^^iiros 83 85 
Pleasures of a civilised compare I 
with those of a semi civilised 
sotiety 86 Oompasison of men- 
tal and physiail pleasures, 87, 
88 Distinction in^nd of plea- 
sure an 1 Its importance in munis 
89-91 beglected or denied by 
Utilitarian writers, 89 7wte 
Pliny the elder on tlio probable 
happiness of the lower animals, 

I 37 , tioie On the Deity, 164 
On astrolc^y 171 and note, 164, 
note His disbelief in the im- 
mortabty of the soul 182 His 
advocacy of suicide, 215 Never 
mentions Christianity, 386 His 
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opimon of e^thquakea, 860 And 
of comets, 369 His facility of 
belief, 370 His denanciation of 
finger rings 11 148 

Pbny, the younger, his desire for 
posthumous reputation, 1 . 185, 
note His picture of the ideal of 
Stoicism, 186 His letter to 
Trajan respecting the Chnstians, 
437 His benevolence, 242 , 11 77 

Plotinus, hiB condemnation of sui 
cide, 1 . 214 His philosophy 
330 

Plutarch, bis defence of the bad 
poetry of the oracles, 165, note 
il!« mode ot moral teaching 175 
Bams of his belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul, 204 On super- 
stitious fear of death, 206 His 
letter on the death of his little 
daughter 242 May justly be re- 
garded as the leader of the eelocbic 
school 243 His philosophy and 
works conijarud with those of 
bonecH 243 JTis treatise on 
‘The Signs of Moral Progress,’ 
219 Compared and contrasted 
with Marcus Aurelius 253 How 
he rejirJed ilio games of the 
anna 286 Ilia defence of the 
ancient creeds 322 Practical 
nituio of hiB plnloBophy 32‘) 
Never mentions Christian ry 33C 
Ills remarks on tno domestic 
system of the HDOients 419 On 
kindness to aDunals 11 165, 166 
His picture of Greek married 
life, 289 

Pluto meaning of according to the 
Sboies, 1 163 

Po miracle of the subsidence of the 
waters of the, 1 382 note 

Poemen, St, story of and of his 
mother 11 129 Legend of him 
and the lion 169 

Pol'tiCiil economy a hat it has ad' 
compfished respecting almi^TTiug 
11 DQ 
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Political jadgmente, ftioral standard 
of most men im lower than in 
priTBte jiid^ents, 1 151 
Pobtical truth, or habit of ‘fair 
play,’ the cliazactanstio of free 
commaniUos i 139 Highly 
cmlised form of society to which 
It belongs, 139 Its growth re- 
tarded bj the opposition of theo- 
logians, 140 

Polybius, hiH praise of the devotion 
and punty ^ creed of the Romans 
L 167 

Pyl^carp St , mnrti rdom of, i 441 
Pclygamy, long continuance of, 
among tlie kings of Oaul, ii 343 
Pompuu, gladutorial shows at, i 
276 note 

Pomjie}, his destruction of the 
pirates, 1 234 Ilia luultipliui 
tion of gladi itotial shows, 273 
Poor-law svsUm elaboration of the, 
11 96 lu pernicious results, 97 
99. 105 

Poppea, Empress, a Jewish pro'»e 
iyie, 1 366 

Porcia heroism of, ii 809 
Porphyry, hie condemnation of sui 
eideb 1 214 Uie description of 
philosophy,! Sib 1] is adoption 
ot Neoplatonism, i 330 
Poesevin bis exposure of the Sibyl 
line books, i 377 
Pothinus, martyrdom of i 442 
Power, origin of the desire of, i 23 
26 

Praise, association of ideas leading 
to the desire fur even posthumous, 
1 26 

l\ayer, reflex influence upon the 
minds of the worshippers, i 36 
Preachers, Stoic, among the limans, 
1 308, 309 

Pndo, contrasted with vanity, i 195 
The leading moral agent of Stoi 
cism i 195 « 

Prometheus, cause of the admiration 
bestowed upon, i 35 
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Propheeisa, incapacity of the Ghns- 
tians of the third century foi 
judging prophecies, i 876 
Prophecy, of, attributed to the 
reatal Tirana of Roma, i 107 
And m Eodia to virgini, 107. 
note 

Prosperity, some enmes eonduoiTs 
to natiimal, i 58 

Prostitution, ii 282-286 How re- 
garded by the Romans, 314 
Protagoras, hu scepticism, i 163 
ProUsiua, 6t, miraculous discovery 
of bis remains, i 379 
Prudentius, on the vestal virgins at 
the gladiatonal shows, i 391 
Pnrgatory, dootnne of, il 233- 
285 

I ylbagorie, sajingof, 1 53 OhasMtj 
the lca4ling \nune of his seb ul 
106 On the fables of Hesiod 
an’ llomor 161 Jlis belief in 
AO all-pen iding soul of nature, 
162 His condemnation of sui- 
cide, 212 Tradition of his jour- 
ney to lnd)», 229, note Hjs id 
culcntion of the practice of self- 
exanainatioQ 248 Hjs opinion 
of earthquakes, 369 His doctrine 
of kindness to animals, 11 165 


Q uakers, compared with the 
early CJirii^tians, ». 12, and 

Qumtibau, hia conception of the 
Deity, i, 16% 


R ank, secular, conBecration odE, h 
260, ei eeq 

Rape, punishment for, ii 816 
Redbreast, legend of the, u. 224, 
note 

Repilns, the story of i 213 
Reul, basts oi his ethics i 76 Hi| 
distinction between innate flunil- 
tiee evolved by exponencs and 
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iBDat« ideae iDdependenk of ezpo- 
neooo, 121, note 

Religion, theological atilitananiim 
BubverU natural, i 64-66 An- 
Bwer of the oracle of Ilelphi as to 
the best, 167 Difference between 
the moral teaching of a philoso- 
phy and that of a religion, ii 1 
Relatione between poeitiye reli- 
gion and moral enthafliafam, 141 
Religions, pagan their small influ- 
ence on moralb i, 161 Oriental 
passion tor, among the Homans 
218 

Rt.ligiou8 liberty totally destroyed 
by the Catholics, ii I04-t9d 
Repentance for past sin, no place 
for, in the writings of tho an 
eiente, i 195 

Reputation, how valued among the 
Romans i 166 186 
Resurrection of sonls, belief of tne 
Btoics in ths, I 164 
Revenge Utilitarian notions ns to 
the feeling of, i 41 »ml nftf 
(hronmstAiicos under which pn 
vote vengeance is not reg vrdod as 
cnininal i 101 

Reverence Utilitarian views of, i 9 
and note C luscs of the diminu 
tioi) of tlie spirit of, among man 
kind, HI, 142 

Rhetoriciaus Stoical, account of the, 
ofRodie, 1 310 

Ricci, his work on IVfendicancy, ii 
98 

Rochefoucauld La, on*pity, quoted, 
1 10 note And on ^ondfhip, 
10, 11, note 

Rogantianus, his passive life, 1 330 
Roman law, lU golden age not 
Cbnstian but pagan ii 42 
Romans, abortion how rcgardeil by 
the, 1 92 Their law forbidding 
women to taste wine, 93 94 no^e 
^ Reasons why they did not regard 
the gladiatorial shows as criminal, 
101 Their law of marmgeand 
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ideal of f^ale morality 164 
TheJ* religious reverence for do- 
mesticity, 106 fcanctity of, and 
gifts attributed to, their vestal 
virgins, 106 Character of their 
cruelty, 134 Compared with the 
modern Italian character in this 
reepect, 1 34 Scepticism of their 
pliilosophers, 162-167 The re 
ligioii of the Romans never a 
source of moral enthusiism, 167 
Its tharactenstics, 168 Causes 
of the disapi^eniaiico of the reli> 
gious Tiverento of the people, 
IftO rffoTls of some philoso 
phers and emperors to restore the 
moral influemo of religion 169 
Consuraniat'un of Roman degra 
datioD, 170 Relief in astrologi 
cal fatahsm, 170 171 The 

Bfoicftl tipo of mihtHr) and pa- 
triotic enthTi«ia8rti pro ommontJy 
Roman 172 174 178 Imponanco 
of bugrapby in their moral teach 
ing 178 hpicureanism never 
btcaroe a school of virtue 
among them, 176 Uneelhsh love 
of connliy of the Romans, 178 
Chanwtf r of ‘^nucisTn in the worst 
peno«I of the Roman P mf ire 181 
Mum featuTt erf their philosophy 
186, et seq Difference between 
the Roman mrralists and the 
Greek poets, 196 The doctrine 
of suicido the culminating point 
of Roman Moici'-m, 222 The 
type of excellonce of the Roman 
people, 224 226 Contrast be- 
tween tho activity of Stoicism and 
the luxury of Roman society, 226, 

226 Growth of a gentler and 
more cosmopolitan spirit in Rome, 

227 Causes of this change, 223, 
et eeq Fxtent of Greek influence 
at Rome 226 Theeosmopolitau 
spirita strengthened by the de- 
BtructioQ of the power of the 
aristocracy, 231, 232 History 
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of the mdaeaee oi tneadmen ta 
the fUte, 233 Efieet of the 
•ggranduiumeut of the oolomee, 
the attractiou of m&ny foroignan 
to Borne, and the increased facih- 
ties for travelUng on the eoe* 
mopohbao Bpint, 233, at eeq 
Foreigners among the moat 
prominent of Latin writers, 236 
BeeoJts of the multitadoa of 
emancipated slavee, 23o, 230 
EndeeTOors of Boman statesmen 
to coniolidate the empire by ad- 
mittiQg the conquered to the 
pnniegee of the cunquorurs, 238 
The Stoical pliiloB phy quite 
capable of repr(H{atiug tlie coe> 
mopulitao spirit, 239 Influence 
of eclectic pliiloeophy on tho lio 
mao Stoics, 244 Life and cha 
meter of Marcus Aurelius, 249^ 
266 Comptioa of rhe Rom^n 
people, 266 Causi s of their di 
prsritf J66 Dduidejut' of aU 
the conditions of repul licun virtue, 
266 Effects of the Jmienal 
system on morals, 2o7 261 Apo 
(heosis of the emperors 2o7 
Moral CQiisequenees of slavery, 
262 Increase of idleness and 
demoralising employmeota, 262 
Increase also of sensuality, 263 
Bestraction of all public spirit, 
264 The interaction of many 
states which lu new nations sns 
tains national life prevented by 
nnivenal empire, 264 The do 
'clmeofogncuitaral pursmts, 266 
And of the military virtues, 268 
History and effecta of the gladia- 
torial shows, 271 Other Roman 
amuements, 276 Effects of the 
arena upon the theatre, 277 
Nobles in the arena, 263 Effects 
of Stoioiem on the corruption of 
sooety, 291 Roman law CTeatlj 
extended by it, 204 Change in 
the relation of Romans to pro 
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njkmila,297 Changesudomastie 
legislation, 297 !^mau slavery, 
8(%-306 The Stotce as ooneolers, 
advisers, and preachers, 308 The 
Cynics and rhetoricians, 309,310 
Decadence of Stoicism in the em- 
pire, 317 Causes of the passion 
for OnenLal religions, 816-320 
Neoplatonism 325 Review ot 
the history of Roman philosophy, 
332 336 History of the conver- 
sion of Borne to Christianity. 836 
State of Roman opinion on the 
subject of mintclos, 366 Pro- 
gretu of the Jewish and Oriental 
relip7ons in Rome, 386 387 The 
coDvermon of the Roman empire 
eabiiy explual le 293 Heyiew 
ot the religious polii'y of liomc, 
3 >7 Its divis 11 of religion into 
throe parts aec'^rding to huw ^ lus. 
4<)e rersecniiuiis of the Cbns* 
tians 406 et Ant p ithy of 
the Romans to every nhgious 
systoro whi h employtd rdigious 
torrorisTn, 420 Uistory cf the per 
eocutions, 429 General dketcli of 
the moral condition oftheWestern 
Empire, 11 14 Rise and progress 
of the government of the Church 
of Rome, 14, 16 Roman prac 
tioe of infanticide, 27 Relief 
of the indigent, 73 Dmlribu- 
tioo of corn, 74 hlzertions of 
tlie Chnutiahs on the subversion 
of the ompirp, 82 Inadequate 
place given V> tKn< movement, 66 
lionx/rs caused by the barbanan 
invasioDH prevented to some ex- 
tent by Clirisnan chanty, 81-84 
Influence of Chnstianity in 
hastening the fall of the empire, 
140, 141 Roman treatment of 
prisoners of wxr 256-268 Des- 
potism of the pagan empire, 260 
Condition of women under the 
Romans, 297 Their concubines, ‘ 
360 
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Some, &n illuBtratlon of crimeteoo' 
dueire national prosperity, i 6ft, 
note Oonrersion of, S8Q Three 
popular errora concerning its cos* 
Tersion, 839 Capture of the 
Qty by the barbarians, ii 8i 

Romuald, St , his treatment of bis 
father, ii 185 

Kupe*daDciiig of the Romans, i 
291 


QA3I1^US, Saint, his penances, u 
O 108 

Sacrament, admimstration of the, in 
the earJj Church, ti 6 
SalamiB, Rrutus' treatment of the 
citizens of, 1, 194 

Sallust, his stoicism and rapacity, i 
194 

Saaotuarjr, right of, accorded to 
Chnbtian churches, ii 40 
Sarage, errors into ^hich the de 
coptire appeai*ancos of natuio 
doom him, i 64 Fiist concep 
tions formed of the universe, 349 
The el Inca of aavagoH, 120 121 
Scopticif-m of the Qrook aud Rom m 
philosophon, 1 162-166 In 

flnence of. on intollectnal prugross 
u 193 

Srholastica, St , the legend of ii 
136, iwie 

Sufi, Clar i, tho first 1 ranciscan nun, 
ji 136 

Soctunan animosity,, chief cause of, 
1 134 4 

Sedgwick, Professor, on the ezpan 
Hion of the natural or innate 
powers of tnen, i }21, notf 
Sejanus, treatroent of his daughter 
by the senate, i 107, note 
Belf^denml, the Utilitarian theory 
unfavourable to, i 66 
Belf-ezamioation, hi<(tory of the 
practice of, i 217-219 
Self sacrifice, asceticism the great 
school of, u 165 
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Seneca, hia oanception of the Deibv, 
1 * 168, note, 164 Hia disUncdoa 
between the affections and 
disease#, 189, note And between 
clemency and pity, 180 His 
vutnes and vicee, i 194 On 
the natural virtue of man and 
power of his wdl, 197 On the 
Sacred Spirit dwelling in man, 198 
On death, 206 His tranquil end, 
207 Advocates suicide, 213, 
220 Hu) description of the self- 
destruction of a friend, 222 His 
remarks on univeraal brotherhood, 
241 His stoical hardness tempered 
by new doctrines, 244 His prac 
tice of self*ozamiuatioD, 248 IIis 
philosophy and works compared 
wiih those of PlaUrch, 243, 244 
How he regarded thegamesofthe 
arena, 286 Ills exhortations on 
the tioatment of slaves, 306 
Never mentions Christianity, 336 
Ilegrirded in the middle ages as a 
Christian, 340 On religious be* 
liefs, 406 

i'^ensuaUly why the Mohanimodans 
people Paradise with images of i 
108 "Wliy some pagans duiflea it, 
108 rallacy of judging the sea- 
fell dity of a nation by the fetatis- 
tics of Its illegitimate births 144, 
Influence of climate upon public 
murHls, 144 Of Urge towns, 146 
And of early jnarnagee 146 Ab- 
sence of moral scandals among the 
Insh priesthood, 146, 147 Speech 
of Ar^ytas of Tarentum on the 
evils of, 200, note Increase of 
sensuality in Rome, 263 Abated 
by Christianity, n 163 The 
dfx^tnneof the Fathers respecting 
coQcnpiacence, 281 

Serapion, the anthropomorphite, i. 
52 Number of his monks n 
105^ Ills interview with the 
eonnewn, 820 
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Sertonafl, his forger/ of •ospicioas 
omens, i ] 66 

Serenif, Alexander, refuses the las- 
gnage of adul^tiuu, i 259 His 
efforts bo restore agnculioral per- 
•mbs, 2G7 Murder of 444 Hta 
lameocj tofrards Chrisuamty, 
444 His benovoleuce, n 77 
Stiverafl, Cossiua, exile of, i 448, no(r 
SevoruB, Septimus, his treatment of 
the Christians, i 443 
Beztms, his practice of seLf-examina 
tioQ, 1 248 

fihafteishnry mamtaitiH the reality 
of the existence of heDerolence lu 
our nature, i 20 On nrtae 76 77 
Sibylline books, forged by the early 
Chri'jtians, i 376, 377 
Slims Itahcns, his baes commomo 
rating the passion of the Spanish 
Celts for enicide, i 207, uotf 
flw self-destnictioo, 221 
Sihia, hor flUiiuesii, n 110 
SiinLozL Bifibop of Jerui^alem his 
aiartyrdom, i 438 
Biniuun btylitoB, bt, his penance, ii 
111 Hi 8 inhumanity to bis 
parents ti 130 

bin, the theological doctrine on Uie 
bubject, 1 111,112 Cnnception 
of SID by the enciunlH 105 Ongi 
tml, taught by the Catholic 
Church 209, 210 hxaniinatiOD 
of the Utilibinan dnetnae of the 
remote consequences cf secret 
Bins, 43. 44 

Bisoes, the abliot, stones of, n 125, 
127 

bixtos, Bishop of Home, lus martyr' 
dom, 1 455 

bixtas y , Popo, his efforts to sup- 
press menduancy ii 97 
Blsiery, circoinstancps under which 
It has been justifiod, 1 101 Ori- 
gin of the word eer^Ufl, 102 nofs 
Crusade of fngland agairvt, 153 
Character of that of the Homans, 
235 Moinlcousequencenf slavery, 


BFA 

262 Three stages of slaiery al 
Rome, 300 Iteview of the con- 
dition of filAves. 300-S05 Opinion 
of philosophers as to slavery, 806 
Lisws enacted in favour of slaves, 
306 hffects ol Clirmtiainly upon 
the institution of slavery, ii 61 
roiiseeration oi the servile virtues, 
68 Impulse given to mamunis 
flion, 70 SerMom m Europe, 70, 
71, nvie Extinction of slavery 
lu Lurope, 71 Hansom ot cap- 
tives, 72 

Smith, Adam, his theory of pity, 
quoted, i 10, Jwte His recogni 
tion of the rcabty of bonovoltnce 
111 oir natmo, 20 His analysii 
of moral jud^inout, 75 
Smyrna, persecution of the Christians 
at I 441 

*401 * 11168 , hiB Tie.i of death, i 205 
llis/*Jomi)ghours, i>(j7 IIjs advir# 
to a wjurlewin, ii 296 
boul the )m!nort<)l)rY of the, reso- 
lutoly exduded from the leaching 
of the htoics, i 181 Cliaiactor 
of their first notions on the sub- 
ject, 182 The belief in the reab- 
burptiOD of the soul in the parent 
S} int 183 Belief of Cicero and 
I’lutarrhiD the immortality of the 
204 But never adopted as a mo- 
tive by tlie btoics, 2U4 Increiising 
Iwlief in tl^o, 33l Vague belief 
(f the itomans in the 168 
bospitra, story of, i 878 
Spain, persecdtion of the Chnstians 
in, 1 461 Almost comjilete ab 
scnce of infanticide in, it 25, note 
ilio firntlunatic a^lnms in Europe 
established in, 89, 90 
Spaniards, among the most prominuil 
oi Latin writers, j 236 Their sui- 
cides, 11 64 

Spartans their intense pitnotism, i 
178 Their legislature continually 
oxtollal <16 a model, 2ul Condi 
uon of ihoir women, ii 29u 
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Spinocii, bii remark on death, i SOS 
Anecdote of him, 289 
SUel, Hadame de, on euiode, ii 59 
Butmt, on the first mgbt of mar* 

naga 1 107, “noU 

Stewart, Dogald, on the pleaenree 
of virtue, i S2, note 
Sulpo, hu scepticism and banuh* 
ment, i 162 Bis remark on his 
nun, 191 

Btoicn, their definition of conscience, 
1 83 Their -vievr of the anima* 
tiuD of the haman f<Giua, 02 
Their system of ethics favourable 
to the heitiic qualities, 128 llif* 
toncal fact in faronr of the 
■ysiem, 128 Their bobef in an 
ali-perrading soul of nature, 162 
Their panthtistic conctption of 
the Deity, IG8 Thoir conception 
and explanation of the prevailing 
legends of the gods, 163 Their 
opinion as to the 8nal doetmction 
of tlie unirorse bv fire, and the 
rosuflcitalion of souls, 164 Thoir 
refuail to cunsult the orados 165 
Stoicism the exprossioit of a t'vpe 
of character difloroat from Epicu- 
reanism, 172 Rome pro emxDOiitly 
the homo of ht^iicism, 172 Ac- 
count of the philosophy of the 
Stoics, 177 Its fwo essentials — 
the unsultish ideal and the eub- 
jngation of the affections to the 
reason, 1 7 7 The best oxamplo of 
the perfect sererana'' of nrtuo and 
interest, 181 Ihei^ views con- 
cerning tlie immoTlality of the 
■unh 182-184 Taught men to 
sacrifice reputation, and do good id 
secret, 186 And distmguisbod 
the obligation from the attra4.tiun 
of virtue 186 Taught alsif that 
the affections roust be subordinate 
to the reason, 187-191 Their 
, false estAinatc of human nature, 
192 Their love of paradox, 192 
Imperfect lives of many eminent 


BTO 

Btdcfl, 193 * Their retrospecava 
tendencies, 193 Their system un- 
fitted for the maiontT of mankind, 
194 Compared with the religious 
principle, 105 The central com- 
position of this philosophy, the 
dignity of man, 105 High sense 
of the Stoics of the natural virtue 
of man, and of the power of his 
will, 195, 196 Their recognition 
of Prondencft, 196 The two as- 
pects under which they worshipped 
God, 198 The Stoics seenrod 
from quietiKm by their habits 
of pul kc life, 199-201 Their 
now of humanity, 202 Their pre 
paratioDs for, and view of, death, 
20i Th'ur teaching ns to suicide, 
212, 13, et icq Contrast be- 
t wocn S^OKiBm and Roman luxury , 
225 226 Tho Stoical philosophy 
quite capable of representing the 
cosmopolitan spirit, 239, 240 
Stoicism not capable of represent- 
ing the BofUmng movement of 
civiliflUioD, 241 Influence of the 
eclectic spirit on it, 244 Stoicism 
becomes more essentially religious, 
245 Increasingly introspective 
chnrarter of Uter Stoicism, 247 
Mnreus Aurelius the example 
of later Stoicism, 249-266 Effects 
of SioioiBm on the corruption of 
Roman Society. 291, 292 It 
raised up many good Emperors, 

292 It produced a noble oppon 
tiOQ under tlio worst Emperors, 

293 It greatly extended Roman 
law, 294 The Stoics considered 
as the consolers of the suffering, 
advisers of the young, and as 
popular preachers, 308 Rapid 
dncaclence of Sioicism, 317, 318 
Difference between the Stoical and 
Egyptian piintheism, 324 Stoical 
natuiakBin euperaeded by the 
theory of dsroions, 331 Theoiy 
that the writings of the StiMOi 
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were Influenced bj*Clinftiaiuty 
examiued, 332 iKHnitinn’e per- 
■ecotion of them, 432 
Btrozu, Phihp, hiB sucide, u 68 
Suflenng, a courageous endnnuee 
probably the Ibet form of virtue 
in savage life, i 130 
Suade, attitude adopted by Pagan 
phiioBophy and Calbohtwiu to- 
wards, L 211, €t aeq Eiuiuent 
Buicidea, 215 Epidemic of suieidos 
at Aloxandna, 216 And of girls 
at MUettui, 216, note Grandeur 
of the Sroical ideal of suinde, 2)6 
IndaencHS coospinug tuwanls sui- 
cide, 2 17 Sonflcaon aelf-dtetnic- 
tion, 217, 218, 220 Laws respect 
ing It, 218, note hmiuent iii- 
Bbauces of self-destrucuon, 219, 
221 Ihe conception of, an w 
euLhannaia, 221 >eopiiloiiat 
doctrine coocerniiig, 3dl Eflctt 
of the Chnstun condcmnatum of 
Ihe practice of, ii 42-61 Tho 
lugicil doctrine on, 45, not'' Ibe 
onJy form of, pemutted in the 
early Church 47 Slow suicides, 
48 The CiicuracellioDos, 49 Tlio 
Albigensos, 49 Suitidue of the 
Jews, 50 Tientraent of corpses 
of suicides 50 Authorities for 
the history of suk ides, 50, note 
Keactiou ngaiost the medieval 
laws on the subject, 61 Later 
phaaosof Its hii>*ory, 54 Self-do- 
BtructioQ of witchos, 51 Epide- 
mics of meane suicide, 55 Oases 
oi legitimate suicide, 55 Suicile 
in England and France, 58 
Bunday, importance uf the sanctity 
of the, 11 244 Laws respecting 
It, 245 

Bupersiitiun, possibility of adding to 
the happiness of man by the dif- 
fusion of, i 50-53 Natural causes 
which impel savages to sup'lrstt- 
tion 1 56 Signification of the 
Greek word for, 205 


THE 

Swan, the, oonsecratedtoApollo,! iOfl 
Sweden, cause of the great number 
of illegitimate births lo, i 144 
Swinburne, Mr , on anuliilaUon« i, 
182, note 

Symmachus, his Saxon prisoners, L 
287 

Syneaius, legend of him and Eia- 
gnus, 11 214 Uelusea to give up 
hm wife, 332 

Syracuse, gladutorial shows at, i 

276 

^rAOiTUS, his doubts about the 
X existence c>f Providence, i 171, 
note 

Telemailius the mouk, his death in 
the arena, ii 37 

Teleepborus, martyrdom of, i 446, 
note 

Tertia ASmibn stor\ uf, ii 313 
IcrtuPmn, his belief in iieemoos, i 
Sh2 And ihallouge to the Pagans, 
383 

ristamonr, Old, supposed to have 
been the sonree of pagan writings, 

1 344 

Thalasius, hii> hospital for blind beg- 
gars, 11 81 

llioatru, Keptidsm of tho Jtomans 
extended by the i 170 Lflocta 
of the gliidiiitciriiil shows upon the, 

277 

Theft, reasonii why some savagos do 
not regard it as cnonnal, i 102 
Spartan law it, 102 

Tbeodebert, hts polygamy, ii 343 
Tbeodoric, liis court at liaveona, ii 
201, 202, noh 

Theodorus, his denial of the exist- 
ence of tl;e gods, 1 163 
Theodorus, St., his inhumanity to 
his mothuT, 11 128 
Theo loBiuB the Praperor, his edict 
forbidding gladutoriil shows ii 
36 Denounced by the Ascetics, • 
139 Hjs Dw respecting Sunday, 
246 
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XhsoLo^cEl utilitan^niMm, tli(>or}Q8 
of, I 14-37 

Iheolugy, Hplteie of loducti^e roa* 
Boniiig ID, 357 

Theun, bl , iegtiod of, and the vUd 
11 166 

Theurgy rojocted Ly Plotmua, i 380 
All nioial diecipLine roaulved mlo, 
by lamblicbufi, 330 

Thrace, c«ljbacy of eocietjeti of mea 

ID, 1 106 

ThraHOU, mildncub of his Stoicism, i 
245 

Tlirasra and Arm history of, ii 3H 

ThnfUiioss created by the mdustn \\ 
flpmt, 1 140 

TibonUK the i.iiiporor, hm images 
invested "wth a sacred cliarMtlr 
i 360 His bupoisUtioub, 367, 
and note 

litnugeues, exdtxl from Uie palaco 
byTibenufl, i 446 mte 

litUB. tile ]!^nipcrur, his tranquil 
end, I 207 luataiiCd of his 
amiability, 287 

TooUi-|H)wdw, Apaloius’ dofoDce of, 
11 146 

Tomoiitfl, ftiture, the doclnue « f 
made by the maiiks a mi'ans ct 
extorfliig mono), u 216 Moii 
tic legends of, 220 

Iriigedy, edttcts of tho glidmioiml 
ehawB apon, among the Jlomans, i 
277 , 

Tr ijan, the l^mperor, Ins gladi iborial 
snoHs, 1 287 l>et ter of Pliny to, 
respecting tlie tjinstmaa, 43? 
Tnijau’s answer, 437 Hisbenevo- 
Itiice to children, u 77 Legend 
of St Gregory snd llie Emyerop, 
223 

Trausmigrution of souls, doctrine of, 
of the ancieuts ii 160 

IVaveliiDg, mcroased ficiliUes for, 
of the Kumans, i 234 
% Trmit man monis, their works of 
inert y, n 73 


Troubadours*, ODe of their services to 
mankind, ii 232 

‘ Truce of God/ importanca of the, 
11 254 

Trutli, possibility of adding to the 
happiness of men bj diffusing 
alifoad, or sustaiumg, pleasing 
ialsehoods, i 52 feaying of Pytlia- 
goras, 53 Growth of with civih- 
satiou, 187 InduHLTial, pobUcal, 
and plulosophical, 137-140 Kela- 
tioD of monacbism to the abstract 
lure of truth, ii 182 Causes of 
themuihfibMil dtcline of the lo\e 
of truth, 212 

lutker, hiB adoption of the dottrine 
of the association of ideas, i, 25, 
note 

lurks, thuir kioduess to animais, i 
28U 

T^poi, nnrdh i ItO All chsrac 
t<rs cannot be moulded ai ol» 
type, 168 


U LPIAN on Biiicidt. 1 2)8, nc/s 
Un^elhshneHs of iho btOKs, i 
177 

Usury, diTersidot. of uural judg 
roent ro-pecliog, i 92 
UtilUaruiu school Monis, 

Virtue, Vico 

Utility, rival Hnimsof, an.] intuitiun 
to be regtixilcd as the feuf/rfuio 
reguUtors of ujoral distmctiotis, l 
i, 2 Vanoub naints by vhith 
the thooiy of utiht) is known, 3 
Views of the moruhsts of the 
bclio< 1 of, 8, et seq 


y ALLKI4N, hiB persecutions of 
the Christians j 454 
Valerius MaicirDUs, hm mode of moral 
teaching i 174 

Vaiid*’a, their conquest of Africa n 
150 

Varro liis cuncepnon of ihe Ucity, 
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1 . IftS On popular religioua be> 
liefii, 167 

Venof, effect of (iie Greek -worship 
of, on the oonditicQ of womea, a 
291, note 

VeBpeaieu, his dyiQg jest, ) 269 
Lfiect of hia frugality on the 
habiu of the Komans, 292 
ATiraclo attributed to him, 347 
His treatment of philosophers, 
448, net* 

Vico, Maodenlle'fl theory of the 
origin of, 1 7 And that ‘ private 
vices -were public benefits,’ 7 
Views of the Utilitanana as to, 
12 The degrees of virtue and 
nee do not correspond to tlie 
d' greas of utility, or the roreree, 
40-42 The suffenng caused by 
rue not proportioned to its cnnii- 
nality, 67-69 Plato's ethtcal 
theory of virtue aud nos, 179 
Grote's summaiy of this theory, 
179, Conception of the 

ancients of siu, 196 Moral elh 
racy of the Chnstuin sense of 
sm, n 3, 4 

1 irgii, his conception of the Deity, 
I 163 His epicurean sentiment, 
193, 7iote Ou suicide, 213 His 
interest in ammil life, u 165 

Virginity, how regarded by the 
Greeks, i lUd uEschylus’ prayer 
to Athene, 106 Beus and fire 
emWoiMS of vijginity, 108, nofe 
Keasun why the ancient Jews at- 
tached a certain stigma to rir- 
ginity, lOB Views of Cssenes, 
109 

Virgins, Vestal, sanctity and gifts 
attributed to the, i 106, 107, and 
note Hxoeutions of, 407, and 

note Densons for burying them 
alive, n 41 How regarded by 
the Romans, 297 

Virtne, Hume’s thoorj of t|m ente- 
non, eM>diitial elemtnt, atiu object 
0^ u 4 Motive to \irtue ao> 


TIB 

cording to the doctrine which 
basea morals upon experience, 6 
MandeviUa’s the lowest and 
most repulsive form of this 
theory, 6, 7 Views of the essence 
and origin of virtue adopted by 
the school of Utilitarians, 7-9 
Views of the Utilitarians of, 12 
Association of ideas m which 
virtue becomes the supreme sbjecl 
of onr affections, 27 Impossi 
bility of virtue bringing pleasure if 
practised only with that end, S6, S 6 
Tho utility of virtue not domed 
by intuitive muralista, 39 The 
degrees of virtue and vice do not 
corre^ond to the degrees of 
utility, or the reverse, 63 The 
rewards and pamshmenta of con 
science, 5^, 60 The self-compla- 
eenev of virtuous men, 64, 66, and 
w>ie Tho motive to vutoe, ac- 
coAiing to Shaftesbury sod Hei ry 
More, 76 Aiialogtes Tf beauty 
and virtue, 77 Thoir difference, 
78 DivenUios existing in onr 
judgments of virtue and beantyt 
79, 80 "V irtues to which we can 
and cannot apply the term bsanti* 
iul, 82 The stendard, though 
not tlie c(o<eiice, of virtue, deter- 
mined by tho condition of society, 
109 Summary of the relations 
of virtue to pubhu ard private 
interest, M7 Hmpb'isis with 
which the ijtility ot virtue was 
dwelt upoa by Aristotle, 121 
Growth of the gentler virtues, 
132 Forms of the Virtue of 
(ruth, industrial, political, and 
philosophical, lJ7i Kach stage 
of civilisatitm is specinlly ap- 
propriate to some virtue, 147 
National virtues, 161 Virtues, 
n itumlly group* d together aceord- 
ing lo pnnoplrH of afBnity or con 
gniity, 153 Distinctive beiiut^ 
of a moral typo, 154 Kudimen 
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rinoM diffenng io diffirent 
Ages, OAtions, and classes, 154, 
156 Four distinct motiTss 
leading men to virtue, 178>180 
Plato's fundamental piopositKUi 
that Tree is to nrtne willI disease 
IB to health, 179 Stoicism tiie 
best examplo of the perfeot serer- 
anee of virtue and self'ioterest, 
181 Teachings of the Stoics 
that virtue should conceal itself 
from the world, 186 And that 
the obligation should be distin 
gmshod from the attraction of 
nitue, 186 The eminent eba- 
raetenetics of pagan goodness, 
190 All virtues are the same 
according to the btoics, 192 
Horaces description of a just 
man, 197 Interested and dts 
interested motives of Ohnstianitj 
to Tirtue n 3 Decline of the 
QiTic Nirlues ca\ue«l asceticism 
IS9 fnduenceof this change on 
moral philosophy, 146 The im 
portance of the civic virtues ex> 
aggeruted by historians, 147 
Intellectual virtues 188 Roll 
tion of monachism to these vir 
toes, 189, et 9tq 

Vitalius, St legend oC And the 
eourtesHn, u 320 

Vivisection ii 176 Approved by 
Bacon, d76, note 

Volcanoes, how rogs^ied by the 
early monks, ii 2!^l 

Vultures, why made an emblem of 
nature by the Egyptians, i 108 
note 


TTAR, Its moral grandeur i 95 
T The school of the heroic vir- 
tnes, 173 Difiference between 
foreign and mvil wars, 232 An- | 
apathy of the early Chn^itinns to 
a military hfe, u 248 Belief m | 
battle being the special sphere of 1 


WOM 

Prondentiai bterpontlon, S49, 
BfTeeta of the military tnnmphf 
of the hlohaimnedauB, 261 u 
flueuces of Chnstianity upon war 
considered, 264 Improved eon- 
dihoQ of captives taken in war, 
256 

Warburton, on morals, i 15, note, 
17, note 

Waterland, on the motives to virtue 
and cause of our love of G-od, 
quoted, i 9, noU^ 15, note 

Wealth, ongiD of the desire to pos 
sess, 1 23 AsBoctatioDS leading 
to the desire foi, for its own sake, 
25 

Western Empire, general sketch of 
the moral condition of the ii 14 

Widows care of the early Qhnrch 
for, )i 866 

Will, freedom of the human, sus- 
tained and deepened by the asce- 
tic life 11 123 

Wine, forbidden to women, i 03 
94 note 

Witchcraft, belief in the reality of 
1 363 Suicide common amoLg 
witches II 54 

Wollasl-on his analysis of moral 
jnlgmeoU, i, 76 

^omoD law of the Romans forbid 
ding vomen to taste wine, i 03 
94, note Standards of female 
morality of the Jews, Greeks, and 
Uomans 103 104 Virtues and 
noee growing out of th^ relataons 
of the sexes, 143 Female virtue, 
143 Effects of climate on this 
virtue 144 Of large towns, 146 
And of early mamages, 145 
Reason for Plato’s advocacy of 
community of wires 200 Plu 
carch s high sense of female excel 
lence, 244 Female gladiators at 
Rome 2S},&nd note Relations of 
fema^ devotees with the anchor- 
ites 11 120,128,150 Theireondi- 
tion in savage hfe, 276 Ccs&v 
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ti n of BAla of viTM, 27A 
Rim ot the dowT}^ 277 Ectab' 
bahmaot of monogamy, 278 
Doetnoe of the Fathers as to 
eoDenpuoenee, 281 Nature of 
the problem of th.e reUtioiis of the 
eexee, 282 Prostatotion, 282~ 
284 Recognition in Greece of 
^iro distinct orders of woman> 
hood — the mfe and the het«ra, 
287 Condition of Roman women 
297. emancipation 

of women in l^tne, 804 Un> 
bonnde<l lil,)erty of divorce, 306 
AmoDDb of female virtue in Im- 
perial Rome, 308-312 Legisla- 
tive me^oiree to repreee sensu- 
ality, 312 To enforce the reci- 
procity of obligation ID mamagr, 
812 And to oensuie prostitu- 
tion, 816 Infloence of Chris- 
tianity on the position of women, 
316, H teq MarriAgee, ^120 
Second mnmages, 824 Low 
opinion of women, produced by 
asceticism, 888 The canon law 
unfavourable to their propnoUry 
rights, S38, 339 lUrbarten 

heroines and laws, 341-344 
QgjCtnne of equality of obligation 
m marriage 346 The duty of 
man towards woman, 347 Con- 
demnation of transitory connec- 
UoQB, 860 Roman concubines, 
861 The BiDfulness of divuiao 
maintained by the Church, 360- 


nu 

363 AbolStion of eonlfalsory 
raamagea, 368 Condeinitatjon 
of mixed mazriagee, 863 , 864 
Education of women, 366 Rela 
tion of Chnstaanity to the female 
Tirtnes, 368 Companson of male 
and female charactenstica, 368 
The Fugan and Christian ideal 
of woman contrasted, 361-3G3 
Conspicuous pirt of woman in 
tlie early Church, 363-866 Care 
of widows 867 Worship of the 
Virgin, 368, 869 Effect uf the 
suppression of the conventunl 
system on women, 869 Revolu 
tion going on m the empIuymenU 
of women, 378 


X ENOOftATES, his tomlemesii, 
u 163 

Xenophanes, his sceptnuTn, i 162 
Xeno^huD, his picture of Greek 
married life, u 288 


Z \DOK, the founder of the Suddu 
eooB, I 183, not* 

Z*‘no, vast place occupied by his 
system in the moral history of 
roan, i 171 His suicide, 212 
Hie inculcation of the practice of 
self exoimnatiun, 248 
Zens. univerHHl providonre attri 
bated by t^e Greeks to, i. 101 
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